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EXCERPT FROM PROCEEDINGS OF HOUSE ARMED 
SERVICES COMMITTEE, JULY 24, 1953 


* * * * 
[P. 1467] 
* * * * 


Mr. Corr. Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this report by 
the full committee, and in that connection also include in the motion 
that the executive nature of the testimony and this report be removed. 

The Cratrman. In order that you might release the report and give 
it to the public. 

Mr. Coxe. In order that anybody that is interested might read the 
testimony and the report. 

The Cuarrman. I think that is necessary. 

Mr. Rivers. They are to be congratulated. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection, it is so ordered, and you and 
Mr. Kilday will appear before the Judiciary Committee as suggested 
by Mr. Vinson. 

* * * * 

This report contains the basic testimony and evidence on which the 
special subcommittee relied in establishing its findings. The special 
subcommittee and its staff have verified from original sources eve 
detail contained in the testimony and the documents herein produce 
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TESTIMONY CONFESSIONS RELATING TO THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF MAJ. WILLIAM VY. HOLOHAN 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1951 


Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Washington, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


(The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., the Honorable W. Sterling 
Cole, presiding.) 

Mr. Courtney. This is an investigation into or concerning the 
death of Maj. William V. Holohan, on December 6, 1944, under the 
authority of House Resolution 38, and the direction of the committee. 

Now, the first witness is Mr. Michael Stern. 

Mr. Coir. Who I understand is here this morning at the request 
of this committee and has come to us from his post of duty at Rome. 

Now will your raise your hand, Mr. Stern? Do you swear the 
evidence you shall give in this proceeding shall be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Stern. I do. 

Mr. Courrney. All right, now, Mr. Stern, for the record, your 
full name, your present address, and your occupation. 

Mr. Srern. My name is Michael Stern. I am the Foreign corre- 
spondent for True and other Fawcett publications and I reside at 

illa Spiga, Via Trionfale, 237, Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Courtney. And you have been in the employ of the Fawcett 
publications for some years last past? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courrnry. And prior to that time you were engaged in the 
newspaper business in New York City? 

Mr. Stern. For the last 20 years. 

Mr. Courtney. You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Stern. [ am. 

Mr. Courrney. And a resident officially of the State of New York, 
Mr. Stern? 

Mr. Srern. I am a nonresident American citizen. 

Mr. Courtney. I see. 

Mr. Stern. My residence is Italy, where I am stationed as a for- 
eign correspondent. 

r. Courtney. Then you would be domiciled in New York rather 
than resident? New York is the State of your nativity and the point 
from which you departed ? 
Mr. Srern. That is right. 
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Mr. Courrney. And to which you will ultimately return when you 
cease to be a nonresident ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is true. 

Mr. Courrney. You reside with your family in Rome? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, Mr. Stern, coming—— 

Mr. Coin. Let me for the record have Mr. Stern indicate for what 
period of time he has been the representative of the Fawcett publica- 
tions in Rome or in the Italian area / 

Mr. Srern. Since 1943. That would be for the last 8 years. 

Mr. Courrnry. Now prior to that, you were a war correspondent ? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnry. Attached to the Armed Forces of the United States? 

Mr. Stern. To the Allied Armed Forces; yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. To the Allied Armed Forces. And you served in 
that capacity for how long? 

Mr. Svern. Throughout the war. 

Mr. Courtney. Throughout the war? 

Mr. Srern. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Courtney. Now, coming down now to the question of the 


death, concerning the death of Mayor Holohan on December 6, 1944, 
will you state for the record what investigation you have made and 
what conclusions you have reached and what facts you have found 
on which you base those conclusions ¢ 

Mr. Core. Just before that, may we ask Mr. Stern with respect to 
his authorship of the article entitled “Murder” in the September 


issue of True magazine of this year? It is indicated that Mr. Stern 
collaborated with Mr. A. J. Liebling. Perhaps the collaboration was 
the other way around. What was Mr. Liebling’s connection with the 
story, who was he, and give us his background. 

Mr. Srern. Mr. Liebling is a staff writer for the New Yorker mag- 
azine. I did three versions of the same Holohan story. These were 
forwarded to my office in New York from Rome and while I was in 
Rome we needed someone who would do an editorial job on them. His 
job was to knit the 3 stories into 1, which he did. However, I was 
called back again by the office and took over the single story that he 
had done from my 3 versions and did the final piece myself. 

Mr. Cote. Then Mr. Liebling has no information with respect to 
this case other than what you have told him ? 

Mr. Srern. None whatever. 

Mr. Corr. I see. 

Mr. Courtney. All right, do you want to continue now, Mr. Stern, 
with the information you have, commencing with your first introduc- 
tion to the case and carrying on, in your own way ? 

Mr. Srern. If it would be all right with you, I interviewed most 
of the people involved and I think from my standpoint it might be 
simpler if I gave you the facts as I gathered them through these 
interviews. 

Mr. Courtney. That would be well. 

Mr. Srern. Will that be all right? 

Mr. Courtney. That will be fine. 

Mr. Stern. I interviewed Tullio Lussi 

Mr. Corr. Can you tell us first how this case came to your attention, 
without disclosing any sources of your information ? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 
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Mr. Cote. What prompted you to interview this person? What is 
the background of it? 

Mr. Stern. Correct. I first heard about the case almost as soon as 
it happened because I was war correspondent in Rome and the thing 
had made considerable noise. At least the disappearance of the major 
who at that time was believed to have carried a considerable sum of 
money on his person, as I say, created this considerable stir, especially 
in Rome, which was one of the headquarters for the OSS. Since I 
continued as a foreign correspondent in Italy after the war was over, 
it was one of the things I looked into. I went up to Lake Orta, which 
is the lake in which his body was eventually bead and questioned 
many of the inhabitants in the place and was struck by a feeling of 
fear they exhibited at the mention of the name “Holohan.” 

The next direct investigation on it took place in the spring of 1950, 
when two Italians were picked up and questioned with reference to 
the disappearance of the major. 

Mr. Courtney. Now go back a little bit, Mr. Stern, there. The time 
you first visited the Lake Orta region was shortly after December 
1944, or the early part of 1945; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. You see, the northern part of Italy did not fall 
into Allied hands- 

Mr. Courtney. That is correct. 

Mr. Srern. Until May of 1945. 

Mr. Courtney. And after that, then, in 1946, you went up and made 
a survey, an examination of the whole area / 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. The place at which his disappearance was supposed 
to have occurred ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. The location of the residence that was pointed to as 
being his residence. 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. And you made some attempt to consult with resi- 
dents and other people in that area? 

Mr. Srern. That is true. 

Mr. Courrney. But your research up to that time was, more than 
the examination of the physical side, not productive ? 

Mr. Stern. No, it was not. There was no point of departure for a 
real investigation, you see, and we did not find that until we ques- 
tioned the 2 Italian partisans who were part of the mission in the 
spring of 1950. 

Mr. Core. What was the basis of your feeling that the residents in 
the Orta area had a feeling of apprehension at the mention of the 
word “Holohan”? 

Mr. Srern. I would speak to them generally, you see, and they 
would answer me in a very friendly fashion because they were dis- 

osed to like Americans. But I would bring up the name, Major Holo- 

an, and they would actually turn and run. Some went so far as to run 
into their houses and slam the door and shutters. The whole basis for 
that is the fact that the reprisals of the partisans in that area were 
very violent and it is enough that they merely suspected somebody of 
giving out information that might prove harmful to them to bring on 
death or worse. 
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Mr. Courtney. Now, the partisans, what was their shade of belief 
at that time ? 

Mr. Srern. When I was up there, I would say that 90 percent of 
the partisans professed Communist belief. : 

Mr. Courrney. Ninety percent of the people who were described 
as partisans professed a Communist belief or adhered to the Com- 
munist Party openly ? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And they are the people whom you will now speak 
of as being the partisans? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. However, I want it understood that when I say 
“partisans,” I do not want it to be taken for granted that they are 
Communists, because many of the partisans were not Communists and 
are not. Also, at the time they went into this operation, known as 
the Chrysler mission, they were not Communists and it was one of 
the failures of the mission that the arms went into the hands of the 
Communist leaders in the partisan movement and with those arms 
were able to sway that large segment in the partisan group. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, while we are on that subject, do you want 
to amplify that just a little bit before we get up to the actual com- 
mencement of the investigation in 1950? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, we understand your observation was in 1946 
that this Chrysler mission had been a failure; is that correct? 

Mr. Srern. In 1946, I didn’t know it had been a failure. 

Mr. Courrney. You did not know that? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. You merely observed the hesitancy on the part of 
the residents ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnry. Who were not identified as active partisans, to 
discuss any matter affecting the Major Holohan case and your 
inquiries? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. For fear of reprisals? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. But then you remained unsatisfied, as I understand 
it, as to the explanation for the major’s disappearance ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnery. Now at that time did you make any inquiry about 
the disposition of any of the money of the mission ? 

Mr. Stern. No. In fact, it has no part in the investigation. My 
original belief was that the money had been split up on a township 
basis, that all the partisans in the area had had a part in separating 
him from the OSS funds he carried. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, with respect to the distribution of the arms 
that this mission depossessed, let us be clear on that, what did you 
find in 1946 and up to 1950 as to what had happened to the arms that 
this mission carried ? 

Mr. Stern. At that time I had no way of knowing how much arms 
had been dropped to the partisans. There wasn’t any partisan who 
was willing to talk about it. I did not get that information until I 
questioned Lo Dolce, one of the leaders of the partisan movement, 
called Aminta Migliari. 
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Mr. Courtney. Well, that brings you down, then, really, to 1950; 
does it not ? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. When you take off with the investigation which 
resulted in the story written in collaboration with Mr. Liebling? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Or on which Mr. Liebling collaborated with you. 

Mr. Srern. Thank you. Since I was not along on the mission, I 
think the best way to describe the facts in the case is to give them in 
the words of the people who were along and who told me their stories. 

Mr. Courtney. Good. We will take off then with the first infor- 
mation you started to gather. 

Mr. Corr. You said that two witnesses were picked up and that you 
interviewed the two witnesses. Who picked up the two witnesses? 

Mr. Srern. They were picked up by the Italian carabinieri on 
information. 

Mr. Cor. That is the Italian police? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Then take off, will you, Mr. Stern, from that point? 

Mr. Srern. The name I mentioned previously was Tullio Lussi, 
known in partisan circles as Captain Landi. He is an Italian citizen 
adhering to a partisan group known as the Di Dio group. 

These were partisans who professed no political faith and resented 
any attempt by outside political groups to force their own authority 
on them, specifically the Communists. 

Mr. Landi was a teacher in economics in the local high-school 
system in Milan and joined the partisan movement early in the war. 

e joined the OSS in Bari, Italy, and there was assigned to the 
Chrysler mission. This was an OSS operation set up for the purpose 
of gathering information as to the political setup in partisan groups 
to give aid on a nonpolitical basis. The arms that the Chrysler 
mission was to parachute down to the partisans was not to be used 
for the purposes, or was not to be used in order to build up any one 
political group. 

Captain Landi told me that he first met Major Holohan and Lieu- 
tenant Icardi, and that with these component members of the Chrysler 
mission he went to the Maison Blanche Airport in Algiers, from which 
the Chrysler mission was to be flown over German territory and para- 
chuted into an area near Milan. They made two attempts to get to 
the area they were assigned to without success. But on the third one 
they succeeded in dropping on Mount Mottarone. 

Captain Landi told me that before the jump he was handed seven 
rolls of marengos. These are gold coins, I believe minted by the Third 
French Republic. He also told me that Lieutenant Icardi and Major 
Holohan each had a similar amount of gold coins, making a total— 
there were about 100 marengos to each roll, making a total, if my 
arithmetic is correct, of 2,100 marengos. 

I do not know what the legal value of the marengo was at the time 
but Lieutenant Icardi later, on mission business, on OSS business, sold 
250 marengos to a black-market operator for 6,500 lire per marengo. 
At the rate of exchange existing at that time, this meant he was receiv- 
marengo. 

ay I speak off the record a moment? 

Mr. Courtney. That is off the record, yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Core. Is it correct, then, that a computation of the total value of 
this 2,100 marengos was approximately $130,000? 

Mr. Stern. That is about right. + 

Also, Captain Landi said he was given an amount of Italian lira, 
dollars, and Swiss francs. The reason for this was that in case. any 
of them were killed or captured during the jump, the entire mission's 
funds would not be taken. Also, as soon as the jump was completed, 
Major Holohan carefully collected the marengos and cash from both 
Captain Landi and Lieutenant Icardi. There were two C-47’s on this 
operation when the jump was made. Sergeant Lo Dolce was in the 
other plane, whereas Icardi, Landi, and Holohan were in the lead one. 

Mr. Corr. How many were in the mission in all ? 

Mr. Svern. There were 4 in the Chrysler mission, although 6 people 
went along. 

Mr. Corz. Four Americans and two—— 

Mr. Srern. Three Americans and one Italian, and two Americans 
for a second mission, which accompanied them. 

Mr. Coir. Well, how many dropped 

Mr. Stern. All six dropped. After the drop was completed, how- 
ever, a Lieutenant Giannini, who was not part of the Chrysler mission 
but who had gone along with them on their plane, took off with his 
radio operator on his own assignment and played no further part in the 
Chrysler mission’s affairs. 

Mr. Coir. But so far as the Chrysler mission, there were how many 
participants 

Mr. Stern. There were 4 actual participants, or there were 4 people 
assigned by OSS headquarters to the Chrysler mission. 

Mr. Coir. Holohan, Icardi, Lo Dolce were the three Americans—— 

Mr. Stern. And one partisan. 

Mr. Core. Captain Landi, who was the witness providing the basis 
for this statement ? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. I see. 

Mr. Stern. This was on the night of September 26, 1945. As they 
dropped just west of the town of Coiromonte they were met by a 
partisan named Tagliamacco, who bore the partisan name of Lieu- 
tenant Belli. Major Holohan, who was very moved by this meeting, 
took off his parachute and gave it to Tenente Belli as a souvenir. 

They were taken to a cave in the hills by the partisan group that 
followed Lieutenant Belli, and there were briefed by the partisans. 
During the briefing Captain Georgi appeared—real name, Aminta 
Migliari—who was head of SIMNI, which are initials standing for 
the Military Information Service of the Partisan Forces in North 
Italy. 

Georgi was put in charge of the security of Chrysler mission. 
A girl named Marina Duelli was assigned as the courier for Major 
Holohan and the mission. Along with Georgi, a certain Pasquale 
Ricapito, partisan name, Captain Laito, a former Italian officer 
who was also serving with OSS and whose radio operator had been 
captured and executed by the gestapo and who found himself more 
or less a lone wolf behind German lines, attached himself to the 
Chrysler mission. I will connect him later in the story. 

On the 7th of December—this is a several-month break now in the 
story of Captain Landi, because on the very night of the drop he 
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took off from the mission and went to Milan and did not see Major 
Holohan alive again. But on the night of December 7, which is on 
the night that Major Holohan was murdered, he came back to the 
area where the Chrysler mission was hiding in order to see Major 
Holohan. The reason for his visit was to try to arrange an exchange 
of prisoners. The brother of a partisan leader had been taken by 
the gestapo, and the radio-detection team of the gestapo had been 
taken by the partisans. So he was in the area of Lake Orta when the 
murder took place, and this is his story of that night. 

He said: 

On December 7 I went to Lake Orta through Stressa to see the major for 
securing his help in liberating Menato Boeri, who was the commander of the 
Stefanoni Brigade, which was a partisan unit not of Communist sympathy. 
I did not have any exact information as to the whereabouts of the Chrysler 
mission, so I went to the house in Pella where Marina Duelli was staying. 
She said that they were at the Villa Castelnuovo, but that they were leaving 
that night for a new location. 

Captain Landi stayed with the partisans at Pella until close to 
midnight. Lieutenant Icardi, flusied and excited, broke into the 
house in which he was staying and said that there had been a German 
or Fascist raid. Landi said he asked what had happened and Ieardi 
said that they heard a noise outside and that he ran through the 
front door and yelled “Who goes there/” For reply someone opened 
fire with a Sten gun and I let go with my machine pistol, and Lo 
Dolce, who came running out behind me, fired away with his revolver. 
Icardi said he didn’t know where the major or the others had fled to. 

The following day, which is the Sth of December, Lo Dolce and a 
partisan named Tozzini appeared in Pella. These two were members 
of the Chrysler mission. 

Am I making this too detailed ¢ 

Mr. Courrney. I don’t think so. I think we ought to have it all in 
here so that we will have a complete record. This is the foundation of 
your story. 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

They told the same story that Lieutenant Ieardi had told, saying 
that immediately after the fire fight they had fied to the Villa Maria, 
which is a short distance up the lake, where they hid out overnight. 

The following day, December 9, Manini, who was the final member 
of the Chrysler mission as it was constituted on this date—Tozzini 
and Manini being the partisan 

Mr. Courrnry. Adherents ¢ 

Mr. Srern. Helpers. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. 

Mr. Srern. Helpers. They served as porters, cooks, errand boys, 
and so on, under Georgi, who was chief of the security for the mission. 
They showed up and said he had escaped by rowboat after the fire 
fight and his first question was, “Is there any news of the major?” 
Lussi told me that he had no reason to pay any special 

Mr. Core. Lussi ? 

Mr. Srern. Excuse me, Captain Landi, the same. 

Mr. Corr. I know. But whoever reads it won’t know that. 

Mr. Stern. Yes. Captain Landi said that he had no reason to give 
any special significance to the words at the time, but in the light of 
subsequent developments he thought it was—— 
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Mr. Courtney. He recalled those words? 

Mr. Srern. That is right, that he did not ask about any other mem- 
ber of the mission, only about the major. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. Well, everybody was there. 
_ Mr. Srern. No, he did not see anybody. He had no way of know- 
ing what had pape to anybody. He just came in and said “Is 


there any word about the major ?”. : 

On noon of December 9 Icardi, Lo Dolce, Georgi, and Ricapito went 
to Castelnuovo to make a survey to see what had really happened. 

Mr. Core. Where was Georgi during this? 

Mr. Srern. Georgi at the time, and we will get that in his state- 
ment, you see—— 

Mr. Corer. All right. 

Mr. Srern. Was having dinner with Ricapito at another partisan 
house close by. All these towns are almost continuous along the shores 
of Lake Orta—— 

Mr. I see. 

Mr. Srern. You see. This group went to the Castelnuovo for a 
survey, the reason being that the partisans were convinced that there 
had not been any real attack because there weren’t any Fascist or Ger- 
man patrols in the area and they felt that their own security measures 
were such that they couldn’t be taken by surprise. They went through 
the rooms of the Villa Castelnuovo and they looked normal, as though 
no search had been made. There wasn’t any guard on the premises. 
The only signs of shooting on the outside were in one direction, go- 
ing from the house toward the rear. But at the rear, which was the 
place that Icardi and Lo Dolce and the two partisans stated that the 
fire had come, there were no discharged shells to be found. 

Landi said, “I concluded that the enemy that they thought they 
saw never existed, but that they were seized by panic and had fired 
into the darkness,” and I sent a report on this to Mr. Jones, the vice 
consul, at Lugano, in Switzerland, who was serving as the liaison for 
OSS. 

Mr. Cotx. Vice consul for what government? 

Mr. Stern. United States. 

Mr. Core. Do you know Mr. Jones’ first name? Can you identify 
him closer than just Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Srern. No; I have no further identification on him. 

Mr. Corer. All right. 

Mr. Courrney. But he was the liaison ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. A vice consul of the United States residing in 
Switzerland ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. To whom all information was sent by these 
partisans ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right? 

Mr. Courtney. For assembly? 

Mr. Srern. And retransmission to the—— 

Mr. Courrnry. OSS? 

Mr. Srern. To the OSS; that is right. 

om Courtnry. Who accompanied Georgi on this first inspection 
tour 

Mr. Srern. The following people : Ieardi, Lo Dolce, Georgi, and 
Kecapito, whose battle name was Captain Laito. 
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Mr. Corr. Captain Lato, L-a-t-o? 

Mr. Srern. I se two spellings on it. I would be inclined to think 
it would be L-e-t-o, since it is a phony name, you see, which they only 
used for battle purposes. Nobody paid too much trouble about the 
spelling. Ididit phonetically. Lf you spell it phonetically in English 
it is L-a-i-t-o, but if you apelkit Italian phonetically, it is L-e-t-o. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. 

Mr. Srern. Since then Georgi sent several messages to OSS indi- 
cating—I am sorry, it is Captain Landi that sent several messages 
to OSS headquarters indicating that there was a mystery which his 
poor talent as an investigator couldn’t solve, but that he felt it was 
vital for OSS to send up qualified investigators to look into the matter 
immediately. 

Mr. Courtney. That, then, was December 9, 1944, 2 to 3 days after 
the murder? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. The first message that he sent on that 
was given to a border crosser to deliver to Mr. Jones. The border 
crosser was caught by the Germans and was executed. He sent a 
second one back to OSS, which they did receive. 

Mr. Coir. Well, when you say he sent it to OSS, you mean he sent 
it to Jones and Jones received it? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. You don’t know whether OSS received it, but you know 
Jones received it? 

Mr. Srern. Oh, he knows OSS received it. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. Courrney. You tie that up later in your interview? 

Mr. STERN. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. The receipt of this information comes back to 
Georgi? 

Mr. Srern. No. The information is received in Siena. After the 
first was seized they went to the radio and sent the following message. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, “they” is who, OSS? 

Mr. Srern. The Chrysler mission. 

Mr. Cote. Landi. 

Mr. Stern. This telegram was sent after the capture. 

Mr. Cote. Of the border crosser ? 

Mr. Stern. Of the border crosser. 

Mr. Cote. By Captain Landi? 

Mr. Stern. By Captain Landi. 

Mr. Cote. To whom ? 

Mr. Srern. It was received on the 22d of February, 1945, to OSS 
in Siena. 

1. Germans captured courier Lieutenant Ike. Courier killed and papers in his 
possession indicating position and countersign. Please immediately advise Ike. 


Tke being the code name for Icardi. 


Repeat Ike, take necessary measures. 

2. To transmit urgent information and have secret our base in Switzerland, it 
is advisable for safety transmit to us and we shall transmit Switzerland. 

8. Keep us informed measures taken. 


Mr. Cote. Who sent the message? 
Mr. Srern. “Signed Landi.” 
Mr. Courtney. That, then, is a—— 
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Mr. Srern. 2000 hours, which makes it 10 o’clock, February 22, 
1945, 

Mr. Cote. What part did Icardi have in sending that message ? 

Mr. Srern. This was transmitted directly by Landi to Siena be- 
cause he felt that there would be too great a waste in time in letting 
Ike know about it first and then having Ike’s radio send it back to the 
various units. 

Mr. Core. Well, the message was not sent by Landi at the direction 
of Icardi? 

Mr. Srern. No; it was not. It was sent on his own responsibility. 

Mr. Cote. Who sent the courier, the border crosser¢ Icardi or 
Landi? 

Mr. Stern. Landi. 

Mr. Cote. Did Landi know of any efforts by Icardi to send word to 
Jones or OSS with respect to this attack by the Germans ?¢ 

Mr. Srern. Landi’s only response to that was—during the investi- 
gation made at the Villa Castelnuovo—Icardi evinced little interest 
in the affair, 

Mr. Core. Did Landi comment on Lo Dolce’s attitude ¢ 

Mr. Srern. He did not. 

Mr. Coir. Behavior? Lo Dolce and Icardi were the only two per- 
sons who were in the house at the time of the alleged murder, who 
later returned with Landi for the inspection ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is right. As Captain Landi told it to me, he did 
not name the two Italians, Tozzini and Manini, who were part of the 
plot, as having returned to the scene for the survey. 

Mr. Courrney. Then so far as your information is concerned, the 
only communication to the headquarters of OSS concerning the pecu- 
liar circumstances shown up in the investigation by cole who was 
in charge of the security was from him to his superiors? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Covurrney. But none of your investigations show that either 
Teardi or Lo Dolce or anyone else had attempted to communicate or 
had communicated ¢ 

Mr. Svern. As my understanding of that goes, it was that Landi, 
you see, was going to make the communication, so there wasn’t any 
reason for Icardi to do it. 

Mr. Courrney. That, then, was the function of Landi, was to take 
‘are of the security of the mission and report failures in security ? 

Mr. Srern. Exactly. 

Mr. Cocurrney. Which he was doing? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. How did he indicate to OSS his feeling that there was 
something mysterious about this? That message you have just read 
doesn’t indicate any element of mystery. 

Mr. Srern. There evidently are previous messages which I do not 
have in my notes but which are in existence and which I have seen and 
I would have to use my recollection on it. He sent back two messages 
to OSS in Siena advising them that they should send immediately an 
investigator. I think you will find that Captain Landi will support 
that. 

Mr. Courrney. This, then, is only one of the communications of 
which you have a note? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 
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Mr. Courrney. And there are others which you have seen? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Which show that he had communicated the fact of 
his suspicions and the request for an investigation by a competent 
investigator ¢ 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Now, when Major Holohan was named to head the mission, his 
reports were to be sent back directly to Colonel Suhling. From the 
day of the death, I am informed by OSS personnel who were there, 
all messages sent back by Lieutenant Icardi were directed to a Captain 
Corvo. 

Mr. Courtney. When would you assume the instructions of the mis- 
sion differed with personnel as to whom they were to communicate 
with, Holohan to Suhling and Icardi to Corvo, or what deductions 
do you make? 

Mr. Srern. Would you hold that 1 minute? I want to go off the 
record. 

Mr. Courtney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coir. Why can’t this go on the record ¢ 

Mr. Srern. Well, I will put it on. I just wanted to tell it to you 
first. I will put it on. 

Mr. Cote. Sure, put it on. 

Mr. Courrney. After all, there is a difference in instruction. 

The question, then, was, there was a difference in the instructions to 
the members of the mission as to who they shall report to? 

Mr. Srern. I was informed by OSS personnel who later made an 
investigation—Oh, I’m sorry. I better give the background. 

I learned in my investigation that General Donovan was exceedingly 
nervous about the performance of one section of his OSS and feeling— 
well, I can’t get into his head, hold it a minute—and as a result, called 
in Major Holohan and placed him in charge of the Chrysler mission 
because he felt that he would be a controlling factor over elements who 
might not be up to snuff. In order to bypass the previous channels of 
communications, which were OSS teams to Corvo, Holohan was 
directed to report only to Colonel Suhling, a superior officer in OSS. 
From the date of the disappearance of Major Holohan all messages 
were directed by Icardi to Captain Corvo. 

After the war, on the basis of information, it was shown that Dono- 
van’s suspicions were correct and that during this period an element in 
OSS was responsible for sending back false messages. 

Mr. Corr. To where? 

Mr. Srern. To OSS headquarters. 

Mr. Where? 

Mr. Srern. Well, headquarters was Donovan's, wherever he was, 
you see. 

Mr. Core. Well, not the headquarters in Siena nor the headquarters 
in Rome, but the principal headquarters? 

Mr. Stern. OSS headquarters, that is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Then, let’s understand, Corvo, then, to whom Icardi 
was communicating, was in the regular chain of organization ? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Whereas Suhling was not ? 
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Mr. Srern. No. We would have to describe it this way, that Corvo 
had a specific operation and in that specific operation he was the regular 
chain of communication for Icardi. Suhling, who was a commanding 
oflicer over these groups, over him Corvo is, you see, was called in to 
receive directly from 

Mr. Courrney. From Holohan? 

Mr. Stern. From Holohan. 

Mr. Courrney. Because of the suspicion concerning the command 
below him ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Coie. Where was Corvo located ? 

Mr. Srern. Corvo was in Bari, then in Rome, and then in Siena, 
moving up as close to the fighting lines as he could get. 

Mr. Courtney. All right, then. Now the communications you say 
after the disappearance of Holohan by Icardi were through Corvo 
and the accustomed channels for that mission ? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Now take off from there, will you please? 

Mr. Srern. Then I questioned Georgi. He is about 37 years of 
age 
“Mr. Coir. Before you finish Landi, did he have any talk with these 
two native partisans who were part of the mission ¢ 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. Manini and—— 

Mr. Srern. He did, and both told Landi precisely the same story 
that Ieardi told. 

Mr. Coir. With respect to the sudden attack by the Germans and 
their dispersal ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is right. They were in complete agreement on 
that story. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, may I interrupt right there? This inter- 
view you are reporting occurs before the confession of the two parties; 
does it not? 

Mr. Stern. It occurs after the confessions. 

Now, Georgi and priest called Don Sisto were part of the welcom- 
ing group of partisans who met the Chrysler mission. Georgi was 
assigned to be the security officer for them. Because the area in which 
they landed was being combed by German teams, he advised them to 
go to Lake Orta as a place where they would be more secure. Because 
German and Fascist troops were inflicting heavy losses on the poorly 
armed partisans, Georgi convinced Major Holohan that it would be 
wise that he arrange for a drop of arms as soon as possible. Major 
Holohan frequently told him that it was important first that they 
know the political beliefs of the partisan groups before arms were 
given to them. Georgi said he never once heard the major say that 
his mission was to keep arms from the Communists, but that he merely 
did not want these arms to be used to impose any single political belief 
on all the partisan groups. 

The first drop was made on November 3, 1944, and it was called 
Operation Pineapple, and the drop consisted of machine guns, am- 
munition, radio sets, 10 in 1 rations, and food. A Communist group 
called the Sixth Nello Brigade surrounded the non-Communist part1- 
sans and claimed the entire drop as their own property. Captain Laito 
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who was with Icardi on the scene of the drop arranged for a settle- 
ment of the dispute by giving each party half. 

The non-Communist partisans buried their arms in vaults in a 
churchyard and the next day the Communists claimed these also 
because they said the cemetery was in their area, and again a settle- 
ment was arranged with the Communists getting half and the non- 
Communists half. 

Mr. Corr. You mean half of the half? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. Ora quarter? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Mr. Stern. As a result, Major Holohan—no. This was one of the 
causes leading Major Holohan to call off further drops until he could 
assure the proper receipt of the arms. 

Mr. Courtney. Was Icardi active in the arrangements looking to 
these two settlements? Was he present ? 

Mr. Stern. Icardi was present. 

Mr. Courtney. With this Captain 

Mr. Stern. Laito. 

Mr. Courrnery. Laito. And they were the ones who arbitrated this 
distribution ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. On the initial drop and on the occasion of the prop- 
erty being found in the churchyard ? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

It should be explained that because Major Holohan spoke no Italian 
and because he dressed in an American uniform, which was part of 
the directive of OSS, he did not leave the headquarters of the Chrysler 
mission, nor for that matter did Sergeant Lo Dolce, who was always 
close to his receiver and sender. Hence, it was Icardi who sor 
Italian in the idiom of the region because his family had come from 
there, who went on the outside missions. It should be noted that 
Captain Laito was part of a group in 1946, a part of a group of Italians 
who in 1946 in Italy was indicted for transmitting information on 
the growth of the Italian Army to Russia. I do not know what the 
outcome of the trial has been. 

Captain Laito, in whom Major Holohan reposed little confidence, 
was ordered out of the Chrysler mission area. 

Mr. Coir. By Holohan 

Mr. STern. By Major Holohan. Major Holohan transmitted this 
order to Lieutenant Ieardi. Lieutenant Ieardi installed Captain Laito 
in another house near the headquarters of the Chrysler mission, and 
he continued to work with Lieutenant Icardi, serving principally as 
his liaison with Moscatelli. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, that brings up the name of Moscatelli for the 
first time. Who is he? 

Mr. Corr. At that time and now. 

Mr. Courrnry. And now. 

Mr. Srern. Vincenzo Moscatelli, battle name, Captain Ciro, was the 
head of the Garibaldi brigades operating in that area. The composi- 
tion of his followers ran the gamut of _— of all political opinion, 
shades of political opinion. Moscatelli himself, who was born in 1908 
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in Novara in north Italy, was the founder of the Communist Youth 
Movement in that city in 1925. In 1928 he attended the Moscow—or 
the Communist Party school in Moscow. In 1930 he was sent back by 
the Communist International to Italy to reorganize or reactivate the 
Youth Movement in north Italy. He was arrested for Communist ac- 
tivities and sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment. In 1936 he was re- 
leased and fled the country. With the war he returned to Italy and 
organized a partisan movement. Today, Vincenzo Moscatelli is a 
member of the Italian Senate and the leader of Communist military 
forces in that country. 

Mr. Courrney. He is the Moscatelli, then, with whom Icardi and 
Laito were in communication while living near the Holohan residence ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Cone. Is there anything to show that Moscatelli’s Communist 
affiliation and interests were known to Icardi at that time / 

Mr. Srern. Oh, yes. I have nothing specific on that, but it is like 
saying to somebody, “Is it known that President Truman is a Demo- 
erat and what do you have to document it,” you see. I mean it is one 
of those things that is basic in the body politic in Italy. He was a 
Communist who made no secret about it: in fact, was very proud of it. 

Mr. Covrrney. By reputation, then, he was a known Communist 
and did not deny it? 

Mr. Srern. Yes, as you gather from his record. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. 

Mr. Srern. He had no other job but communism. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. 

But, nevertheless, he was the leader ? 

Mr. Srern. It was known to OSS and to all members of OSS that 
he was one of the leading Communists in the partisan movement and 
that his group was one of the largest. The reason for his group being 
numerically superior was that when the Di Dio group, which was in 
his area and was a partisan outfit of general political sympathies but 
pretty generally anti-Communist, when they were attacked by the 
German forces, Moscatelli sat back with his forces and permitted 
them to be massacred without being any aid, so that when the massacre 
was completed he stepped forth as the largest single unit in that area, 

Mr. Cote. You mean Moscatelli sat back and allowed the Di Dio 
group to be massacred ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. And when they were out of the way he moved in? 

Mr. Srern. And then claimed American aid, 

Mr. Courrnry. As the leader of the only remaining partisan 
group 

Mr. Srern. As the strongest partisan group in the area. AI] this 
was common knowledge in the area at the time. Georgi said, “During 
the shooting I was in the house” 

Mr. Coir. Now wait a minute. Referring to what shooting? 

Mr. Svern. Now we are going to the night of the murder. TI am 
leaving out all the things they did. Oh, maybe I better take this in 

uence. I was reading it as I took it in my notes, you see. 
Mr. Courtney. We are up, now, to the time that Holohan becomes 
suspicious and orders Laito out of the territory. 
Mr. Srern. And orders Laito out of the territory. 
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Mr. Courtney. You have disposed of the first drop—— 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. Of ammunition and food. And then do we under- 
stand that because of the experience that Holohan had at that time 
he called off the other two drops? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Now, because the first drop had been a thorough success for Mos- 
catelli, he was unhappy about having the aid discontinued so brusquely 
and the conference was arranged by Moscatelli with Major Holohan 
through Captain Laito, through Lieutenant Icardi, and the confer- 
ence was held about 3 weeks before the disappearance of Major Holo- 
han. The conference was attended by Lieutenant cardi, Major Holo- 
han, Moseatelli, and several followers of Moscatelli and took place 
at a crossroad in a jeep. The crossroad is called Bivio Alzo-San Mau- 
rizio-Pongo. Georgi, who stayed about a hundred yards away from 
the conference, said that he spoke to the major about the results of 
the conference as soon as the major rejoined him. The reason Georgi 
stayed away was because there was bad blood existing between him 
and Moscatelli, Moscatelli having sentenced Georgi to death because 
he claimed that Georgi had sawed through the steering wheel of his 
jeep so that Moscatelli, when he took a fast turn, you know, on the 
mountainous roads, would have the wheel come off in his hand and 
go off the road. Holohan said, “I have « very poor impression of 
Moscatelli and all aid should be discontinued. Definitely. all our help 
should go to the Di Dio group.” 

“As we left”—— 

Mr. Courtney. This is Georgi speaking ? 

Mr. Srern. This is Georgi, “I asked Lieutenant Icardi who was 
going to get arms and Iecardi said to me ‘Nobody. He should have 
been shot when we stopped earlier today.’ This referred to a road 
block that the Communists had, the Communist partisans had, and 
on the way to his conference the jeep of Major Holohan was stopped 
and the guard asked them to identify themselves and Ieardi com- 
mented, “Think how simple it would be if he only shot and we could 
always claim it was a mistake.’ ” 

Mr. Cote. Commented to whom? 

Mr. Srern. To Georgi. 

Mr. Corr. Immediately after the conference? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrnry. Shot whom? 

Mr. Srern. The major. 

Mr. Cotz. When he said “he should have been shot,” he was referrin 
to the fact that the major should have been shot back there at the soul 
block? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. Then he further added how easy it would be to explain 
it? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. That is told to Georgi after the conference 

Mr. Stern. As they are driving away from the conference. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. 

Mr. Stern. It is told to Georgi in Italian by Lieutenant Teardi, a 
language that the major does not understand. 

Mr. Corr. The major was in the same jeep? 
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Mr. Srern. In the same jeep; yes. 

Georgi said, “Think how easy it would be if we pulled a phony 
arrest on him, if we dressed up some people as Fascists and kept 
him prisoner until the end of the war, or if we could get him sick 
and plant him away somewheres so he wouldn’t get in our way, there 
would be arms enough for everybody.” 

Mr. Corr. Now this is Georgi telling you what Georgi—— 

Mr. Srern. This is Georgi telling me of his conversation with Lieu- 
tenant Icardi coming away from the meeting. 

Mr. Courtney. With Moscatelli. 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. And it was Georgi who said how simple it would be to 
arrange a phony capture? 

Mr. Srern. It is Icardi telling it to Georgi, repeating it to me. 

Mr. Coir. Oh, I misunderstood you, then. Let’s make sure, now. 

Mr. Courrney. Then at that time—— 

Mr. Cote. Then let’s make sure. I understood the other way 
around. 

Mr. Courrnry. Then this conversation which is related to you in 
1950 by Georgi concerns the statements made to him, Georgi 

Mr. Srern. This is in 1951 by Georgi. 

Mr. Courtney. 1951. 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Mr. Courrnery. Concerns the statements made to him by Ieardi—— 

Mr. Stern. At the very time—— 

Mr. Courtney. At the very time that this conference in 1944 was 
going on? 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Mr. Courrnry. As they were returning from the scene of the con- 
ference between Holohan and Moscatelli, these two people speaking 
in Italian, which Holohan did not know or understand— 

Mr. Stern. Right. 

Mr. Courrney. And that is the time when Icardi said that the road- 
block Communist guard could have very simply disposed of Holohan ? 

Mr. Stern. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. And again in returning he remarked that another 
method, which was they could have spirited him and kept him away 
until the end of the war, could have accomplished the removal of 
Holohan ? 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Mr. Courtney. Then the first conversations repeated, so far as your 
investigation shows, having to do with Icardi’s proposal to dispose 
of Holohan, occurred at this meeting ? 

Mr. Stern. That was the first mention that Georgi had heard from 
Icardi about disposing of the major. Since then he heard it on many 
other occasions. 

Mr. Courrnry. And each time Icardi was taking the affirmative 
position that there should be a disposition of Holohan ? 

Mr. Stern. Not to the point where he would be killed. It was al- 
ways “Think how nice it would be if he took sick.” 

Mr. Courtney. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Stern. “Think how nice it would be if we could do this to 
him.” But usually, said Georgi, it was said in a more or less jokin 
way. Many times in their conversation, whenever the major issued 
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an order that was unpopular, Icardi would say “Think how wonder- 
ful it would be if we could send him to Switzerland without shoes,” 
which was the a talk for eliminating. Georgi claimed that 
he always thought that this was in fun. 

Mr. Coir. Well, was Georgi a Communist partisan ? 

Mr. Stern. No, Georgi was not a Communist partisan. 

Mr. Corr. Icardi knew that, didn’t he? I don’t understand why 
Icardi would express dissatisfaction with the decision of Holohan 
not to send any more supplies to anybody if Icardi knew that that 
decision of Holohan’s was pleasing to Georgi. 

Mr. STERN. Well, maybe we will get an answer to that as I go along 
here. 

Mr. Cote. I hope so. 

Mr. Stern. Georgi, who politically was attached to the major and 
whose political sense led him to be loyal to Major Holohan was allied 
to Icardi in a financial way. Now I will get that operation. The 
funds that the Chrysler mission parachuted into north Italy were 
carried on the person of Major Holohan, who trusted no one. 

Mr. Cor. You said—oh, you mean after they had landed in north 
Italy you said 

Mr. Srrrn. Well, he carried them. 

Mr. Corr. In the landing? 

Mr. Srern. As they were ready to land they gave each a third. I 
think I explained he immediately collected the funds and put them 
back in his haversack and kept them on his person the rest of the 
time. 

Now the gold was used to pay for the information, to pay for the 
food and maintenance of the mission. 

Now on one occasion Major Holohan gave 250 marengos to Icardi, 
who, with Georgi, went to the town of—well, I don’t know the name 
of the town because it isn’t in my notes. They went to an industrialist 
named Allesandro Cancelliere on the 10th of November and to him 
they sold 250 marengos at 6,500 lire each. ‘The lira, the official value of 
the lira at that time was 100 lire to the dollar. A few days later 200 
marengos were exchanged with Cancelliere at a rate of 6,000 lire to 
the marengo. Cancelliere accepted 10,000 lire as his commission in 
the deal. 

Now Georgi told me that the commission that Icardi made on his 
end which resulted from his turning back to Major Holohan the legal 
rate of exchange and keeping for himself the free market, the differ- 
ence between that and the free market, amounted to one million and 
a half lire on these exchanges. One million and a half lire at the 
legal rate of exchange is $15,000. This money was turned over to 
Georgi by Lieutenant Icardi for investment in a toy factory which 
was owned jointly by Icardi and Georgi. Georgi has the papers, the 
articles of partnership and all the papers relating to the a a 


his contracts with Icardi, and so on. Eventually the business went 
broke and Icardi recovered none of the funds that he invested in it. 
Mr. Corr. What was the date that this money was changed by 
Teardi and—— 
Mr. Srern. On November 10, 1944, was the first exchange, and a 
few days later—it is not specified any more exactly—the second ex- 
change was made. 
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ab Courtney. That resulted in this black-market profit of $15,000 
in lire? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. I mean $15,000—one million and a half in lire. 

Mr. Srern. A million and a half lire and then you can weigh it. 

Mr. Courrney. Whatever market value that had. 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. That went, then, into this joint undertaking or this 
partnership between Georgi and Icardi, which was reduced to 
writing? 

Mr. Stern. That is right, which is reduced to writing; yes. I don’t 
say that that is what tied Georgi so closely to Icardi, you see. You 
asked why did he accept decisions which seemed to go counter to his 
political judgment, you see. But it is an indication as to why he 
might have reasoned that way. And I think perhaps it is a strong 
one. 

Mr. Corr. Did Teardi give the million and a half lire to Georgi? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Corz. That is what Georgi—— 

Mr. Srern. He handed it to Georgi who was with him at the trans- 
action, because it was Georgi who took Icardi to Signor Cancelliere 
to make the deal. 

Mr. Courtney. The black-marketeer ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right—well, we shouldn’t call him a black- 
marketeer. He is a wealthy industrialist and it is common practice, 
there for them to take their money and get the free-market rate for it. 

Mr. Coir. Georgi told you that he arranged for this exchange of 
money ¢ 

Mr. Stern. Right. 

Mr. Corr. Between Icardi and the Italian businessman ? 

Mr. Stern. Right. 

Mr. Coir. That he was present when the exchange took place? 

Mr. Stern. Right. 

Mr. Corn. That after the exchange took place Icardi himself handed 
to Georgi 114 million lire ¢ 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Mr. Corr. That Georgi himself took the million and a half and 
invested it in a partnership agreement for the manufacture of toys? 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Mr. Cote. And a partnership in which Icardi’s name appears for- 
mally as a partner ? 

Mr. Srern. Right. That is confirmed, at least the exchange is con- 
firmed by Signor Cancelliere, who made it. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. Then this partnership agreement. be- 
tween Georgi and Icardi was ultimately reduced to writing, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Srern. It was reduced to writing almost at the time the money 
was turned over. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, if it won’t interrupt the sequence, what was 
the ultimate disposition of the partnership? You said that it failed. 

Mr. Srern. It failed and Icardi always—at least Georgi indicated 
to me that Icardi always felt that Georgi had sort of taken him in 
the deal. 

Mr. Courrney. Did Icardi after this investment in 1944 and up to 
the last time you looked into it, in 1951, make any attempts to collect 
or to profit by this partnership / 
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Mr. Srern. Yes. He sent several letters to Georgi and Georgi 
merely told him, “We went bankrupt, we are broke, and there is no 
money” and Icardi took this 

Mr. Courtney. Well, didn’t he send some of his relatives over there 
to see about the investment ¢ 

Mr. Stern. He might have. I have no direct knowledge. 

Mr. Courrney. You have no direct knowledge of that. That is just 
a digression, out of sequence. 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

_Mr. Courtney. That is the end of the partnership and the rela- 
tion 

Mr. Srern. On that side, yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Of Georgi. 

Mr. acreage if I go ahead I will go on to the murder, you see. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Let’s get back to the main theme now. 

During the shooting 

Mr. Coin. Now you are speaking of Georgi’s statement to you? 

Mr. Srern. Now we are going back to Georgi and his statement to 
me. “During the shooting I was at the house of Captain Pozzi.” 
Now I think I should note that on this I have several conflicting 
statements. 

Mr. Courrney. On the subject of the shooting ? 

Mr. Srern. No, on the subject of where he was exactly. 

Mr. Courtney. Georgi 

Mr. Stern. Yes. It seems that Marina Duelli was his girl friend, 
was his mistress. 

Mr. Corr. That was the courier ? 

Mr. Srern. The courier, and my own investigation leads me to be- 
lieve that they were in bed together when the shooting was heard from 
across the lake. But both of them make statements putting themselves 
in other places. So if you see any discrepancies there between the 
Italian police, the American CID, and myself, it stems from that. 
Actually, in my story I wouldn’t put that thing in, you see, because 

Mr. Corr. Well, you said that Captain Landi went to the home of 
Duelli at the night of the murder? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. He saw her the night of the murder, you 
see. 

Mr. Coir. And Georgi says he also was at her home that night? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. But Landi doesn’t confirm it? 

Mr. Srern. Well, if he doesn’t it might be an oversight. They were 
together and they were in bed, you see, because it was Georgi himself 
who said, “But I will never testify to it.” He said, “1 am married.” 

Mr. Core. Well, let’s leave that out. 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Corer. Leave that part out because it may be that this will 
become public. 

Mr. Stern. That is right. You know what I mean 

Mr. Coir. Nothing to be gained by that. 

‘Mr. Stern. I just tell you that. In case you see discrepancies, I tell 
it to you for your own information. It is a very minor point. 


Mr. Core. Yes. 
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Mr. Courrney. In any event, Georgi was not at the scene of the 
murder ? 

Mr. Srern. No, that is definitely established. Georgi was across the 
lake, as was Marina Duelli, as was Captain Landi. 

Mr. Courtney. Doing whatever they were doing at the time. 

Mr. Stern. That is righe. 

Mr. Courtney. And not at the shooting. 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Now when the shooting oceurred—— 

Mr. Stern. Now, then, let me lead up to the shooting. 

Mr. Courtney. Good. 

Mr. Srern. Georgi and some of the partisans had captured a Ger- 
man radio detection team and fearing that this team, since they were 
captured within a mile of the Chrysler mission headquarters, might 
have gotten a location on them which they transmitted back to their 
own headquarters before being captured, decided it would be wiser 
to move the Chrysler mission to another hideout and it was tentatively 
agreed that this night, December 7, when the disapperance occurred, 
was to be the night they made the move. A party was arranged, a 
large dinner was arranged to greet Captain Landi, but Major Holohan 
wasn’t able to go because he supposedly was going to move. If he was 
to move 

Mr. Courtney. Where was this party to be held? 

Mr. Stern. At the home of one of the partisans, of a Mr. Rizzoli, at 
whose home these people were staying and whose home also was to be 
the new headquarters for the Chrysler mission. Georgi, who felt there 
was some uncertainty about the actual moving, arranged for Manini 
to flash a light with a predetermined signal from the shore of Lake 
Orta where their present headquarters were so that he, Georgi, could 
go to Castelnuovo and personally lead the mission to its new head- 
quarters. Nosignal came. At about—well, between the hours of 7 and 
8, and I am going by memory on this because it is down in my notes 
somewhere, he sent a courier named Bruno Tabozzi to the Villa Castel- 
nuovo to get final information as to whether the move would be made 
that night and Tabozzi entered, saw the dinner dishes on the table— 
well, hold that. As Tabozzi entered through the kitchen door, two 
machine guns were stuck in his ribs and he noted an air of nervousness 
amongst the partisans there. He saw that the dinner dishes were on 
the table and the food had not been eaten and he was very anxious to 
be invited to eat, but he was hustled out very quickly and was told that 
the major did not feel good and that the move would therefore be made 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Cotz. Who held the guns in his belly; does he say? 

Mr. Stern. He did, but I have not got it specified in my notes. 

Mr. Courtney. What is your memory on itt 

Mr. Stern. My memory is that one was Icardi and the other was a 

artisan, one of the partisans, who had heard the movement outside 
the kitchen, you see, and they had planted themselves against the wall 
on each side of the door so that as he stepped in the gun was jammed 
into his ribs from each side. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, now, let’s see whether I understand this cor- 
rectly. On this night when the Rizzoli woman was to have a party 
to welcome Captain Landi and to which Holohan had been invited 
but had declined because he was moving—— 
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Mr. Stern. He had not actually declined. It was a “Wait and let 
us see whether I move.” 

Mr. Courtney. Were either Icardi or Lo Dolce or any of the two 
partisans who were at the Holohan hideout, had they been invited to 
the Rizzoli house ? 

Mr. Stern, Yes. 

Mr. Courrnry. Were they expected there for any reason? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. But nevertheless at the time this dinner was to have 
gone on at Rizzoli, when Tabozzi, the courier, went up to the Holohan 
hideout he found that a dinner was in preparation there. 

Mr. Stern. He found that a dinner had been half eaten. 

Mr. Courtney. Half eaten. And that the major’s appearance was 
not accounted for, excepting that he was sick. 

Mr. Stern. He did not see the major. 

Mr. Courtney. Did not see the major? 

Mr. Stern. And was told “the major doesn’t feel good.” 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Mr. Srern. “And we are moving tomorrow.” 

ty Courtney. And that is the time that the guns were stuck in his 
ribs? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. Now, then, at the same time and on the 
same evening—not at the same time but in the early part of the 
evening—Georgi, on the opposite side of the lake, was to have received 
a flash signal from the Holohan hideout. 

Mr. Stern. If he was to move, if he was going to make the move 
that night. 

Mr. Courtney. If Holohan planned to make the move that night? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. And he got no signal? 

Mr. Stern. And to make doubly sure, sent Tabozzi. 

Mr. Courrnry. And because he got no signal he sent for Tabozzi, 
and that accounts for the Tabozzi story. 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Mr. Coz. Approximately what time during the day did the Tabozzi 
visit occur? 

Mr. Stern. He was sent off between 7 and 8. He must have gotten 
there, I would say, between 8 and 9. 

Mr. Courtney. The distances aren’t too great, are they; around this 
lake? 

Mr. Stern. No. 

Mr. Courtney. Now let’s go on. 

Mr. Stern. Georgi said, “I heard the shots, but I thought nothing 
of it, so T went to bed”—no, “so I went back to bed.” Hold up one 
second. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srern (reading) : 

So I went back to bed. Icardi and Marina arrived and he told me the story 
about the attack by either the Germans or the Fascists. I laughed, “There are 


no Fascists in the area. You only shot in fear,” I told Icardi. The next day 
I got a message through Father Carlo Murzillo. 


Mr. Corr. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record, and pause.) 

Mr. Courrney. All right, now. We are up to the time the lights 
failed to flash. 

Mr. Srern. No. I think we are after the conversation where Icardi 
came in and said “we are attacked.” 

Mr. Corr. He laughed at that ? 

Mr. Srern (reading): I laughed. “There are no Fascists in the 
area. You shot only in fear,” I said. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. 

Mr. Srern (reading) : 

The next day I got a message through Father Carlo Murzillo that Manini was 
blockaded with his transmitter on the other side of the lake. I made an exten- 
sive investigation with Lussi at Villa Castelnuovo. Icardi, who was along, 
showed no interest. The final report on our investigation— 
the upshot of which was that the major had evidently taken off in the 
surrounding area after a fight which was entirely one-sided, that the 
mission had fired in fear rather than as a result of any direct 
aggression 

Mr. Courrney. Then Georgi reached the conclusion as the result of 
the investigation since he did not find Holohan and he knew about the 
gun fire, that they had been frightened and had fired themselves, and 
that Holohan had taken off? 

Mr. Srern. His feeling was that Holohan would show up in a day 
or so and when Holohan did not show up in a day or so he called in 
two of the local priests who taught school in a seminary and had the 
boys sent out on a hunting expedition and these boys really were look- 
ing for a 6-foot-2 American dressed in American uniform and the 
priests in the neighborhood canvassed all their parishioners and by 
the end of a week or so, when there was still no word on Holohan—no 
one had even seen him, there was just no trace of him—Landi asked 
for a complete investigation through OSS. 

Now, the major went on record as saying he would give no further 
arms to the Communists. He made no secret of it. He issued an 
order 

Mr. Coir. Are you through with Georgi’s statement ? 

Mr. Srern. I am through with Georgi’s statement. 

Mr. Core. All right. 

Mr. Srern. I mean we covered it with all the salient facts. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. Now Georgi made that statement to you 
in 1950? 

Mr. Srern. 1951. 

Mr. Courrney. 1951. 

Mr. Srern. Right. 

Mr. Courrney. And that was after the confession of the partisans? 

Mr. Srern. After the confession of the partisans. 

Mr. Courtney. And he recalls all of this transaction. That is all 
he knows. 

Mr. Srern. Right. It is interesting to note that this is the same. 
He doesn’t change his story at all from the story he originally told 
in 1945 to OSS. The only thing he did not tell the OSS in 1945 was 


that he had gone into partnership with Icardi in a toy factory. 
Mr. Coir. When was the last time any American investigator ques- 
tioned Georgi? 
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Mr. Srern. Well, it would be hard to say when was the last one. 
Georgi was questioned by the OSS investigators, the last one of 
which I think was in 1946. After that, he was questioned by Man- 
fredi, by no other investigator that 1 know of. 

Mr. Corr. And by no other American investigator ? 

Mr. Stern. That I know of. 

Mr. Cote. Either military or civilian? 

Mr. Srern. Either military or civilian. 

Mr. Core. That is so far as being a representative of the United 
States Government? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. He was interrogated by yourself and you are an Ameri- 
can citizen, civilian. 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Coir. Now, what does Landi say with respect to the interro- 
gations that were made of him by representatives of the American 
Army ? 

Mi. Srern. He had been questioned at the time of that OSS 
investigation. 

Mr. In 1946? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. From that date onward, he was never 
questioned except by Manfredi. 

Mr. Courrnry. Landi, anyway, was suspicious 

Mr. Srern. No. 

Mr. Courtney. When did he want the investigation made? 

Mr. Srern. Immediately. 

Mr. Courrney. That was in 1944? 

Mr. Srern. In 1944. On the basis of the facts that he had at hand 
he felt that the matter was important enough, was urgent, so that 
OSS should send a competent investigator, and he disqualified himself 
in his report, he told me, because he felt it should be done, not after 
the war, but immediately. 

Mr. Cote. What investigation did the OSS make? 

Mr. Srern. None—I assume, during the war? 

Mr. Cotz. During the war. 

Mr. Srern. None. 

Mr. Cote. What investigation did they make in 1946? 

Mr. Stern. Immediately after the war—and I am using my memory 
now—I was told by a very high personage in OSS that “immediately 
after the war I yanked out this entire group that I considered some- 
what disloyal, one of whom was Ieardi.” OSS sent a team of inves- 
tigators up to Lake Orta to investigate the disappearance very shortly 
after the war was over and they arrived at no conclusion. They sent 
a second team of investigators up in 1946 and they also failed to solve 
the mystery. 

Still questioning Georgi Migliari, I asked, “How many drops”— 
and this is something that I know I am the only one who made any 
investigation of—“of arms did you receive after the disappearance of 
the major,” and he said 51 that he counted. I said, “Who got the 
arms?” “All of them,” said Georgi, “went to Moscatelli.” I then 
traced down the amounts dropped. I questioned OSS people and 
learned that they have absolutely no record of any of the drops that 
were made and that all information on it had to come from partisan 
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circles. That 51 drops, known drops were made, and 100 percent 
of them were given to the Communist leader. 

Mr. Core. Do you have any information that shows the quantity 
of ammunition involved in the total of 51 drops? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. My information resulted in a figure of 600 tons. 

Mr. Courtney. 600 tons of guns and armament? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Ammunition ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. No food # 

Mr. Stern. Oh, they had food, too. I am speaking of armaments. 
Six hundred tons of armaments, which is apart from the money they 
received, clothing and all other essential things. But I spoke only of 
the armaments. 

Mr. Courrney. Then one of these drops would consist of armaments, 
small arms, ammunition, food, clothing, and it would be what would 
be called a composite package; is that right ? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. The contents would depend on what Moscatelli 
would request, you see. 

I further ran down this information, received confirmation from 
other partisan sources, and final confirmation from Sergeant Lo Dolce 
who was the radio operator, who transmitted the request for dro 
to OSS headquarters in Siena, which means to Corvo. Sergeant 
Dolce said, “You’ve got to remember that I didn’t write the messages. 
I only coded them and sent them. It was Icardi who wrote them 
and the way he was able to get the arms to Moscatelli’s formations 
was to order a drop on Monday”—— 

Mr. Core. Now, are you quoting Lo Dolce? 

Mr. Srern. Yes, this is a quote on Lo Dolce. “On Monday, for 
example, we would ask for a drop of arms for the Di Dio group. 
On Tuesday we would ask for a drop for the Royalist group, on 
Wednesday for still another group. But no matter who we requested 
it for, all of it was going to Moscatelli.” 

Mr. Courtney. Then, did he explain in any way that Moscatelli 
had knowledge of the time and place of the drop, so that he was 
prepared to receive it? 

r. Stern. All drops were performed through a close liaison be- 
tween Moscatelli and Icardi. And I would like to place in the record 
one photograph of a communication regarding an arms drop that 
Moscatelli sent to Icardi and furnish the committee with a source 
where they can get the entire file involving this. 

Now if somebody has a magnifying glass here, I will read the 
Italian and translate it into English. 

Mr. Coie. Why can’t you give the substance of it? 

Mr. Courtney. Give us the substance of it. 

Mr. Srern. I just don’t remember, you know. I have read it 
through and know what it deals with and I would have to refresh 
m 

Mir. Cote. Give your best recollection of it. 

Mr. Stern. If you have one of those little things. It is just small 
enough to get out of my—it is a memorandum from the Committee of 
National Liberation, from the Garibaldi Assault Division, commanded 
by Captain Ciro, who signs for himself as the military commander and 
as the political commissar under his own name. e subject is air- 
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drops. It is addressed to the Chrysler mission, from Lieutenant 
Icardi. It is, if my eyes don’t deceive me, January 23, 1945, which 
is very soon after the disappearance. It says— 


The bearer of this note is charged by the undersigned to decide the best way 
for realizing the above subject, 


which is airdrops. 


He will arrive by bicylcle to discus this in 1 hour. We will be at the appoint- 
ment between 5 and 6 in the afternoon. Therefore, it is not neecssary for you 
to hurry excessively. I am anticipating the pleasure of seeing you and with 
my most cordial salutes. 


Signed “Moscatelli.” 
irdrops, you must understand, means only armsdrops. Nothing 
else is dropped by air. 

Shall I leave this? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

(The photograph referred to is filed with the committee.) 

Mr. STERN. oe the date of disappearance of the major, the liaison 
between Moscatelli and Icardi became a direct one. 

Mr. Courtney. Now we have got up to that. You have finished 
with Georgi, have you, and you have finished with Landi? 

Mr. Srern. Now we come 

Mr. Courtney. Now let us get up to the 

Mr. Stern. I have a lot of the priests and all that stuff, but I don’t 
think—maybe at a later time chan you want refinements. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, the priests tell you about the search for the 
body, don’t they ? 

Mr. Srern. orhim. They weren’t looking fora body. They were 
looking for him. 

Mr. Courrney. They were looking for him. 

Mr. Srern. That is right, and the failure in that. I was going to 
get down now to the murder itself—— 

Mr. Courtney. Let’s do that. 

Mr. Stern (continuing). You see, and get the whole picture down. 
and then where there were refinements we can go into that. 

Mr. Courtney. That is good. 

Mr. Stern. In Novara, in the first days of May 1951, acting on in- 
formation, the Italian police—namely, one Lieutenant Albieri—and 
Maj. Henry Manfredi, of the United States CID, and Michael Stern 
and Giuseppe Manini and Pasquale—wait a minute, and Gualtiero 
Tozzini were being questioned about the disappearance of the major. 
During the course of the questioning Manini confessed that he had 
been one of the participants in the murder of Major Holohan and 
that the body of, Major Holohan would be found about 150 yards 
offshore, off the shore of Lake Orta, almost directly in front of the 
Villa Castelnuovo, and that the story that he and Tozzini and Lo 
Dolce and Icardi had told previously was a false one. 

This was the story that Manini told. He stated that Icardi asked 
him to oe potassium cyanide and that he went to a pharmacist 
in the Province of Novara and attempted to buy some, but that the 


druggist refused to sell it to him on the grounds that he had no valid 
ermit from a doctor. So, Manini went to Ubaldo Piazza, an in- 
ustrialist who owned a galvanized tin factory. This is very amus- 
ing. Off the record. 
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Mr. Corn. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) F 

Mr. Svrern. At any rate, Manini, who had worked for Piazza, 
went to him and asked for a small supply of cyanide of potassium, 
telling him that it was to be used in order to poison a facetious officer, 
that the facetious officer was very fond of soup and that they were 
going to put it in his soup. Piazza furnished the chemicals. 

Manini, when he returned to the Villa Castelnuovo—this was on 
the morning of the disappearance—he ground up a small portion of 
the potassium of cyanide and fed it to a cat, which died instantly. 
The poison that he secured from Piazza he ground into a powder and 
placed the powder in an envelope which he then placed in the side 

ocket of his jacket. Icardi informed him that the powder was to 
e put in Major Holohan’s soup that night. , 

I would like it understood, when I refer to the night of the dis- 
appearance or the night of the murder and say “the 7th,” it means 
it is the night of December 6-7. 

Mr. Courtney. The night of the 6th and the morning of the 7th. 

Mr. Srern. That is right. ; 

At about 5 o’clock in the afternoon on the 6th of December, Lieuten- 
ant Icardi sent him to the town of Pella, where Captain Landi, Georgi, 
Marina Duelli, and the other element of the partisan group were 
gathered in the home of this Mrs. Rizzoli, to check with Georgi re- 
garding the transfer of the mission, and that when he got to Pella 
Georgi told him not to transfer that night because they had not as 
yet found the place for the mission to go to, but that if they were de- 
termined to transfer that night they could go to the Villa Rizzoli, 
and that he returned to the Villa Castelnuovo and so informed Georgi, 
and that some time after his return Bruno Tabozzi arrived and stated 
that he wanted to find out if the major was going to make a move 
that night. That after Tabozzi left, at about 10 p. m.—this time, 
which is approximation to the best of the recollection of the witness, 
is not fully confirmed on other statement. Some put it at 9:30 and 
some put it as low as—— 

Mr. Courrney. Earlier. 

Mr. Srern (continuing). Asearly as9 p.m. That while the major 
was seated at the dinner table Icardi called the major’s attention to 
himself and at that moment Manini put the poison in the major’s 
soup. He noticed that when the major tasted the soup he said some- 
thing in English. “That I found out later,” said the witness, “was 
‘The soup tastes sour,’ ” but because the major liked soup he finished it 
all. When the meat and potatoes was served, the major began 
retching and he left the the table and went to his bedroom on the upper 
floors. As soon as he had gone, Lieutenant Icardi said in Italian 
that the major had the stomach of an ostrich and that not even poison 
would kill him. 

The remaining four members of the Chrysler mission continued 
eating and then played cards—a game called scoppone, which is 
Italian gin rummy. 

During the card game the lieutenant said that now was the time to 
kill the major because if he notices that we tried to poison him we 
are ruined. ‘That soon after this conversation the sergeant said to 
him, Manini, “Give me your pistol, it makes less noise.” 

Mr. Courrnry. The sergeant now is Lo Dolce? 
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_Mr. Srern. Yes. He is the only sergeant there. Lo Dolce’s con- 
fession on this is that Lieutenant Icardi turned to him and asked 
“Does potassium cyanide leave traces in the human body after death,” 
and Lo Dolce said, “I’ll be darned if I know,” and Icardi said, *Well, I 
guess we'll have to kill him, shoot him anyway.” Lo Dolce asked, 
“But who is going to do it,” and a finger was pointed at Manini, who 
refused, saying he had done enough. So, Icardi and Lo Dolce flipped 
a coin and Lo Dolce won the toss, whereupon he turned to Manini 
and asked for the Beretta pistol. 

Mr. Courtney. Now that comes from the confession of Lo Dolce? 

Mr. Srern. That one little part 1 have inserted to show the differ- 
ence; yes. 

Mr. Courtney. That is right. All Manini says is that when the 
finger was pointed to him, he refused ? 

Mr. Stern. No, he doesn’t have that in his confession. 

Mr. Courtney. All right, tell what he has in his confession. 

Mr. Srern. Tozzini in his confession follows the confession of 
Manini, but diverges from it in that he says they turned up a card to see 
who would fire the death shot. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courrney. But the conversation between Icardi and Lo Dolce 
was in English ¢ 

Mr. Srern. That is right. 

Manini said that he handed his Beretta pistol to Lo Dolce and 
that Lo Dolce climbed the stairs to the bedroom of Major Holohan, 
that he was followed by Icardi, Manini, and Tozzini, that Lo Dolce 
entered the bedroom alone and that he, Manini, heard two shots and 
immediately thereafter jumped into the room. That the order in 
which they entered the room of the major was Lo Dolce first, the 
pistol held in his hand, following by Lieutenant Icardi and Manini 
almost together and trailed by Tozzini, that the sergeant was from 
15 to 20 steps in front of him, and that when he was half way up the 
second level of stairs he heard the shots. Immediately thereafter, 
he saw Lo Dolce walked out of the major’s room carrying his pistol 
and that he followed Lieutenant Icardi into the room and that Lieu- 
tenant Icardi’s first move was to bandage the head of the major so 
that the blood would not smear over the bed. 

He stated that it was a piece of colored material which Icardi had 
brought up from the kitchen and that the material had been cut from 
a piece of lining from an armchair and that he, Manini, had prepared 
this piece of cloth on the lieutenant’s orders that same morning. 

He said that he couldn’t see the major’s face when he entered the 
room because Icardi had already covered it with a cloth. 

He noticed that immediately after covering the major’s face that 
Icardi was going through the major’s haversack and sleeping bag 
and that he saw Icardi withdraw a large roll of money from the 
haversack which the lieutenant placed in his own pocket. Icardi’s 
first order was that all the major’s effects were to be placed in the 
sleeping bag. 

Manini omits to state what Tozzini confesses, that Manini 
reached for the major’s wristwatch and attempted to take it off his 
hand, and Lieutenant Icardi slapped him and said, “Let it alone, 
you fool, that is the first thing the CID looks for.” 

37059—33——3 
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After the effects were placed in the reg | bag, the lieutenant 
ordered him to get a rope which he, Manini, had previously taken 
into his own room and that the lieutenant ordered him then to pick 
up the two discharged shells and that he then handed them to the 
lieutenant. All four then carried the body of the major, which was 
wrapped in the sleeping bag, and tied with the cord that Manini 
furnished, to the shore of Lake Orta and there placed on a rowboat. 
It was rowed out to a point of about 150 yards from the dock of the 
Villa Castelnuovo and there with one end of the cord tied around 
a heavy stone, the body was tossed overboard. 

This final operation was performed by Manini and Tozzini alone. 
aac wiconde: 5 to shore and found Icardi and Lo Dolce waiting for 

em. 

Lo Dolce returned the pistol to them and then all four went into 
the villa in order to pack up the baggage of the Chrysler mission. 
It was at this point that the lieutenant told them the cover sto 
they were to tell, which was that the mission had suffered an at 
and that Lieutenant Icardi had thrown a hand grenade and had dis- 
charged his machine pistol. That if any of them dared so much as 
to say one word of this affair to anyone, whether it be his wife or 
sweetheart, they would be immediately sentenced to death. 

The false fire fight then took place, and according to prearranged 
plan the men fled. 

Tozzini’s confession followed that of Manini and was made sepa- 
a from him, and it repeated in almost exact detail the story told 
by Manini with the one divergence already mentioned. 

Three months went by before the proper grappling equipment could 
be sent up to Lake Orta. In that time Manini was questioned as 
to what had become of or as to what had happened to the murder 
gun, and Mafini said that he sold it to a friend named Edwardo 
Maulino, that he had sold the gun to Maulino for 2,300 lire a few years 
before. Maulino, who lived at Legre on Orta, admitted to having 
purchased the gun and furnished it to the Italian police. It was 
a .09 caliber, 1934, model, bearing serial No. 924287. 

When the grappling equipment arrived at Orta both Manini and 
Tozzini led the police to the spot where they claimed they had dumped 
the body of Major Holohan and the body was almost immediately 
recovered. 

The slugs were still within the cranium of the major and these were 
removed. ‘Tests were made by the Italian ballistic experts of these 
slugs, with test slugs taken from the gun which was recovered from 
Maulino. The result showed that this Beretta was the murder gun. 

Mr. Courtney. Now then, were you present when the body was 
recovered ¢ 

Mr. Stern. No; I was not present when the body was recovered. 
I was in the Pentagon when the body was recovered. 

Mr. Cotz. Doing what? 

Mr. Stern. Running down information. I had the confession and 
I wanted the name of the next of kin of Holohan. 

Mr. Courtney. You had the confession of Manini and Tozzini. 

Mr. Stern. But it had not stood up yet. It had not stood the test. 

Mr. Core. Of the corpus? 

Mr. Stern. Of the corpus. 

Mr. Courrney. That is right. 


| 
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Mr. Stern. Because although we had the gun, you still did not 
know whether it was thy eed gun until you found the body and 
extracted the pellets from the head ? 

Mr. Courtney. Right. 

Mr. Stern. But the confessions were taken in such a manner and 
were so bizarre that they could not have been the product of a diseased 
imagination, and even if one was diseased, how could the other one 
have exactly—it was the kind of a story no two people could make 
up in separate parts of the world. 

Mr. Corr. What did you find at the Pentagon ? 

Mr. Srern. I found at the Pentagon a great reluctance to discuss 
it. More than that, it was top secret, and they wouldn’t even give me 
the name of the next of kin of Holohan. They wouldn’t give me 
Holohan’s service record. They would only admit that Holohan was 

° attached to OSS and was missing in action and presumed to be lost. 
| Mr. Cote. Who in the Pentagon did you discuss this with? 
Mr. Srern. That major who was in here was one of them; that 
fellow with the crossed guns. 


Mr. Wess. Major Valanti? 


Mr. Stern. Yes; he was one of them. 
Mr. Courrney. He was one of them? 
Mr. Srern. I went to see the Provost Marshal General, who, of 
course, wouldn’t see me, and sent out word that there is nothing on 
this. It is top secret. 
Mr. Courrney. And that was what month of the year? 
Mr. Srern. Oh, that was in August of 1950. 
Mr. Courrnry. August of 1950 ¢ 
Mr. Stern. Yes. 
Mr. Courtney. All right. Now, then, did anything else transpire 
at the Pentagon? You were told 
Mr. Stern. I learned in the Pentagon nothing. I was merely told 
that “this is top secret and you will get nothing.” 
Mr. Courtney. Then what happened after that? What did you 
do next in your investigation ¢ 
Mr. Srern. I went, or put out a missing persons alarm for—— 
Mr. Courrney. For the next of kin of Holohan? 
Mr. Srern. Yes. 
Mr. Courtney. What happened? 
Mr. Srern. They furnished me, the missing persons bureau—— 
Mr. Courrney. New York? 
Mr. Srern. Of a large city furnished me with the address, the home 
‘ address, of the next of kin of Holohan. 
Mr. Courtney. And that is how you got in touch with the major? 
Mr. Stern. That is how I got in touch with the brother. 
Mr. Courtney. With the brother, I should say. 
° Mr. Srern. That is right. While I was—I don’t remember the 
exact date. The body was found on August 3. 

Mr. Courrney. 1950? 

Mr. Srern. 1950. I was working on it in those days in the States. 
Somewhere along the line between the Pentagon and the brother the 
body of Major Holohan was found. 

r. CourtNey. Well, just as a matter of curiosity, what did you 
expect to develop by the brother? 
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Mr. Srern. I knew nothing at all about Major Holohan. I wanted 
his family background. I wanted all the personal particular elements 
about him which has nothing to do with a crime case but which has 
everything to do with making an interesting, presentable story for 
the public. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes. And that was your purpose ? 

Mr. Srern. That is right. And then you never know. One thing 
that I hoped to develop was the whereabouts of Icardi, which, of 
course, I wanted to know from the Pentagon. 

Mr. Courrney. And you were refused ¢ 

Mr. Stern. Oh, yes. They wouldn’t even give me the name of either 
Icardi or Lo Dolce and refused to admit that there was—I said, “Here 
are the people. I have the names. Here are the confessions.” “We 
know nothing.” 

Mr. Courrnry. Now, then 

Mr. Stern. Which was natural, I suppose. 

a Courtnry. Then this confession here, which is August 3, 
Mr. Srern. I will explain that. Now, as soon as the body was found, 

as soon as the body was dragged out of the lake and there was con- 

firmation of the confessions of the partisans, a cable was evidently 
sent to the Pentagon informing them of the finding and two members 
of the CID hurried to Rochester, N. Y., and in the company of the 
chief of detectives and the chief of police, picked up Sergeant Lo Dolce 
and brought him in for questioning. Lo Dolce made a full confession. 

Mr. Courrney. Which is photostated here ? 

Mr. Srern. Which is photostated and which I present as part of 
my findings. 

Mr. Corx. Is that a matter of public record, this confession of 
Lo Dolce? 

Mr. Stern. This is an exact copy of the confession. 

Mr. Corr. I know, but is it a matter of public record ? 

Mr. Stern. No; it is not. 

Mr. Courrney. Well, it has come into your possession in what way ? 

Mr. Srern. It has come into my possession as the result of my 
investigation. 

Mr. Courrney. Part of your investigation. 

Mr. Srern. The reason I asked if it was a matter of public record, 
I sought to get the confession or a copy of it from the Pentagon and 
was refused. 

Mr. Courtney. Well 

Mr. Stern. Mr. Congressman, sometimes the press, working in their 
devious ways—— 

Mr. Courtney. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cour. That doesn’t need to be a part of this record, does it? 

Mr. Courrney. That doesn’t need to be a part of this record. 

Mr. Corr. We can get it from another source, I hope. 

Mr. Stern. If not, why not keep a copy for yourself? 

Mr. Core. All right. 

Mr. Srern. I have also taken copies of this and I have the negative 
with the “secret” blocked off because I did not want anybody to know 
from what file this comes from. 
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— Courtnry. What we better do is take out the parts of the text 
of that. 

Mr. Stern. I think this is readable, isn’t it? 

Mr. Courtney. Oh, yes; perfectly readable. This is off the record 
for a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coir. Now, to what extent does Lo Dolce’s confession confirm 
or corroborate the confession of Tozzini and Manini? 

Mr. Srern. Lo Dolce’s confession made at a distance of almost 
5,000 miles or 4,500 miles from the scene of the murder confirms in 
every respect the confessions made by both Tozzini and Manini. 

Mr. Coie. And Tozzini and Manini had, to your satisfaction, had 
no contact with Lo Dolce since 1946 to the time of confession ? 

Mr. Stern. Absolutely none at all, neither direct nor indirect. No 
newspaper had printed the confession. ‘There was no way of the 
confession of the two Italians being transmitted to him or being 
told to him. Asa matter of fact, the confession of 

Mr. Courrney. Manini? 

Mr. Srern. Of Lo Dolce did not know all the phases of the case. 
They went in on the case cold and their confession indicates it. 

Mr. Courtney. Then you are satisfied, one, that Manini and Toz- 
zini’s confession was free; they were given separately, and each 
confirms the other in every detail, with a few minor variations of no 
great importance 

Mr. Srern. The greatest confirmation comes from the finding of 
the body. 

Mr. Of course. 

Mr. Srern. Because only the people who put the major there could 
know that that is where it was, and only the people who put him 
there could say that they would find two bullet holes in his skull, 
that the bullets would be made by a certain Beretta, say where the 
Beretta was, and go through all the details which only the killers them- 
selves could posisbly be aware of. The confession of Lo Dolce, which 
has been placed in the record, confirms it in every single detail. 

Mr. Wess. What has happened to Manini and Tozzini at this 
time? 

Mr. Stern. Manini and Tozzini were arrested at that time, in the 
early days of May 1950, and charged with the murder of Major Holo- 
han. There was a court battle as to who had jurisdiction over them 
because they were partisans. Partisans were taken into the regular 
military formation. Now would it be the civilian courts or would it 
be the military courts, and so on. And this case went up to the high- 
est court in Italy. And it was decided that the civilian courts would 
hold jurisdiction. And so the examining magistrate was appointed 
under the regular Italian system of civilian criminal law and he made 
his findings known, which were that Major Holohan was murdered 
by Tozzini, Manini, Icardi, and Lo Dolce, and that all four should 
stand trial in the criminal courts of Novara, the province in which 
the murder occurred. 

The Ministry of Justice in Italy, whereupon, made up a formal re- 
quest for the extradition of Iecardi and Manini to Italy-—— 

Mr. Courtney. Icardi and Lo Dolce, you mean. 

Mr. Srern. Icardi and Lo Dolce, where they were to stand trial 
along with the two Italian defendants for this crime. This request 
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is at this moment in the hands of the Italian Foreign Office, the trans- 
mitting agency for the Italian Government. ‘ : 

The trial of the two Italians is being delayed until they can receive 
the other two defendants in the action. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, are they in custody while this is pending? 

Mr. Stern. They are in prison, yes. 5 

Mr. Cotz. Why has not the request for the extradition of these two 
Americans been filed with our Government ? 

Mr. Srern. There is a regular form to be followed and as I under- 
stand it, it is highly complicated ; that if they do not follow the forms 
set down by law any one of the technicalities they might overlook is 

ounds for the dismissal of a request for extradition. For example, 
there are about 6,000 pages of records which must be translated into 
English but con only be translated by an official translator. Then it 
must be checked by a second official translator who must certify to 
the accuracy of the word-by-word translation of the first one. These 
must be individually notarized in one special section of our consulate, 
in one special city of our Embassy in that country. 

Mr. Corr. Is that in the process of being done 

Mr. Stern. That is in the process of being done right now. I ques- 
tioned the head of that unit in the Italian Foreign Office and he told 
me they were doing this, but they were also studying the question of 
treaty relationships to see whether or not they had the right to make 
this extradition requests and that they hoped to reach a decision soon, 
though he gave no indication as to when it might come down. 

Mr. Corr. Well, a year has transpired since the Italian Government 
had reason to anticipate a request for extradition. What is the reason 
for such a delay—— 

Mr. Stern. May I speak off the record first, if I may ? 

Mr. Core. Yes; off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Corr. In transmitting the request for extradition from the 
Italian Government to our Government? 

Mr. Srern. There was no desire on the part of any United States 
governmental agency so far as I could find that any particular action 
be taken. In fact, all indications were quite the reverse. All efforts 
were made to keep the matter of the Holohan case secret. From the 
moment that Icardi, or Lo Dolce was arrested on August 3, 1950, and 
immediately released after having confessed the crime, no further 
work was done by Government bureaus on the case, which was marked 
“top secret.” 

Mr. Corr. I want to ask you to speculate a little bit and ask you to 
indicate what you think are the reasons why the Army or our Gov- 
ernment has not desired to press the investigation or the prosecution 
of this case more vigorously than it has? 

Mr. Srern. I would hate to say anything against the Army, which 
is what I consider one of our really fine groups. I think very highly 
of our present commanders. So I would like to separate the work of 

erhaps one person in the Army from the entire Army and whoever 
it was who had to make this decision, if any blame be heaped anywhere, 
be heaped on him and not on the institution. My feeling is that this 

erson was forced to make a decision, and examining the law and find- 
ing that according to military law and Federal law Icardi and Lo Dolce 
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could not be tried for the crime of murder, thought it would be 
wiser—— 

Mr. Cote. For what reason? 

Mr. Srern. Well—— 

Mr. Corz. Could not be tried for the crime of murder for what 
reason ? 

Mr. Srern. Because there was no competent court of jurisdiction ; 
because having been separated from the service they could no longer 
be tried under military law. 

Mr. Corp. I see. 

Mr. Stern. This is a loophole which I hope this committee will—— 

Mr. Courtney. In other words, then, in the course of your investi- 
gation you learned that there was an opinion 

Mr. faa He hadn’t quite finished. 

Mr. Courtney. Excuse me. Had you finished? 

Mr. Stern. I was going to say, which I hope this committee will 
plug up from the experiences they gain in investigating the injustices 
in the Holohan murder. 

Mr. Corr. That still doesn’t complete the answer. You said that 
this individual, whoever it may be, finding himself unable to prosecute 
these two men for the reason that they having been released from 
military service, there was no legal basis upon which prosecution 
could be made; then what, finding himself in that position ? 

Mr. Srern. Oh, finding himself in that position, felt there was no 
_ useful purpose to be gained by making his information public. 

Mr. Courtney. Or, again, that it might reflect itself upon the 
Army’s conduct of the whole investigation ? 

Mr. Stern. I would say. 

Mr. Courtnry. The reason why these people are not prosecuted 
depends upon an + Dane a legal opinion, which was arrived at in the 
Army ; does it not ? 

Mr. Stern. It does. 

Mr. Courtney. There has been no final determination that these 
people were or were not subject to prosecution under the system of 
military justice or even in the courts of this country. 

Mr. Sunain, No, that is right. 

Mr. Courtney. It is merely a conclusion. 

Mr. Stern. It is a conclusion reached by someone. 

Mr. Courtney. Inthe Army. And it is your opinion because they 
reached that conclusion and because nothing had to be done, that they 
decided to cover the whole matter with a blanket of silence? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. In your inquiries, did you make any contact with the 
State Department or any of its representatives with respect to extradi- 
tion requests ? 

Mr. Stern. I did. I received many curbstone opinions and off-the- 
record ones, but no formal one from our Embassy in Rome, for the 
reason that they have been bypassed in the entire matter and that 
messages dealing with the Holohan affair go through the Italian Am- 
bassador: 
Mr. Courtney. Here in Washington? 

Mr. Stern. In Washington, to the Foreign Office in Rome. 
Mr. Courtney. And that is not the normal channel; is it? 
Mr. Stern. No. 
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Mr. Courtney. The normal channel would be the State Department 
to its Ambassador in Rome and from the Ambassador in Rome to the 
Italian Foreign Office; isn’t it? J NTE 

Mr. Srern. Although the other is used, you know. It is still a 
channel. ‘The one to its Ambassador in Rome perhaps is a more com- 
mon one. 

Mr. Courrney. It is only, then, in an extraordinary or an unusual 
case or where there are special circumstances that the latter procedure 
is used? 

Mr. Srern. Well, I am not competent to give you a—— 

Mr. Courrney. Let me put it this way. It is a difference in the 
normal and usual mode ¢ 

Mr. Stern. I would say it was a less usual way of handling it. 

Mr. Core. When, Mr. Stern, the Prime Minister of Italy was here 
in early summer of this year, there was some speculation that in at 
least a part of his conference with President Truman the question of 
extradition of these two Americans was discussed. Do you have an 
information that would shed any light onto the fact of whether this 
subject was under discussion between the two individuals-and what 
conclusions were reached, if any ? 

Mr. Stern. I rode back on a plane from the United States to Italy 
with the Premier, with DeGasperi, and we discussed this case and as 
a result of the discussion I think he sped along his Department of Jus- 
tice request for the extradition. But since then I think that something 
has happened, either a message, an off-the-record message, perhaps, 
from the American State Department to the Italian Foreign Office 
that it would perhaps be regarded as an embarrassing act if the 
extradition request were eventually presented, I think this thing has 
impeded the affair. 

Mr. Courtney. What do you mean, thisthing? This investigation ? 

Mr. Srern. That this sort of request or this sort of message passed 
onto the Italian Foreign Office by our State Department has held u 
what might have resulted in an extradition request being forward 
before. 

r. Coe. Well, do you have any reason for that belief ? 

Mr. Srern. Oh, just long experience in covering state departments 
and foreign offices. 

Mr. Core. Well, is that belief the result of any conversations you 
— had with people in the State Department with respect to this 
case 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Coxx. I do not think the record shows what the body of the 
major revealed with respect to the time of day indicated on his watch 
and also the direction of the bullets in his head. 

a en ae And the existence of poison. Let’s come to that as 
a whole. 

Mr. Srern. There is a complete autopsy report made by the medical 
legal expert for the Italian Ministry of J ustice. That is in existence 
and a copy of it is in the hands of the Defense Department. There 
is a diagram of the cranium showing the direction of the shots. There 
are photographs of the murder slugs and photographs of them along- 
side of a comparison of slugs fired from the gun, the murder gun, 
photographed under a comparison microscope. 
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Mr. Courtney. And isn’t there also in that same finding the analysis 
of the stomach contents? 

Mr. Stern. Yes; there certainly should be. 

Mr. Courrnny. I mean, did you make an investigation when you 
got back to Italy in 1950 to find out what the autopsy showed ? 

Mr. Stern. Yes; I saw the autopsy report. 

Mr. Courrnry. And that showed the analysis of the bullet. Any- 
thing about the stomach ? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. When I saw it the report on the stomach analysis 
had not yet returned from the toxicologist, but that report has since 
been incorporated in the autopsy one and these fellows 

Mr. Cotz. What time of day did the watch say? 

Mr. Srern. The watch stopped at either 10:20 or 9:20. And there 
is a photograph in the records of the watch, of the wristwatch, giving 
the exact time that it stopped. I am trusting my recollection because 
my notes are scattered about and leaving Rome in a hurry, you know, 
I just picked up what I could lay hands on. I am sure when I leave 
here I am going to find another batch. 

Mr. Cote. What direction were the bullets in the head? 

Mr. Srern. As I recall, one was in the cranium above the right ear, 
about here [indicating], and one was about here [indicating] down- 
ward, which would fit with the statement made by Lo Dolce in which 
he claimed that as he walked into the room, with the major vomiting, 
in the dark the major seemed to raise up on an elbow a bit and say, 
“Who is it?” or “What is it?” and Lo Dolce immediately fired the two 
shots from close range. 

Mr. Courrnry. That deduction comes from the statement made in 
Lo Dolce’s confession ? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. And to some extent—no, strike that. There is noth- 
ing in either Manini’s or Tozzini’s confession as to what transpired 
about the shooting ? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. They state, and both are in agreement—Tozzini, 
for example, says he was the last one up the stairs and Manini says 
he walked in immediately behind the lieutenant, but that the sergeant 
walked in by himself. None of them were in the room when the actual 
shots were fired. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, does your investigation show anything after 
the finding of the body, other than what you have described, which 
would tend to confirm the confessions that you had, the three, any- 
thing else that occurs to you? You have mentioned the direction of 
the bullets. You have discussed the stomach analysis. You have dis- 
cussed the time at which the watch stopped and the condition and 
location of the body. 

Mr. Stern. Well—— 

Prong ns aaa By the way, what was the state of preservation of 

? 

Mr. pa The body, amazingly enough, was in an excellent state 
of preservation, even though it had been under water for almost 5 

ears. 
. Mr. Courtney. And to what do you attribute that? 

Mr. Stern. To several factors. Firstly, that the body was wrapped 
in a heavy canvas sleeping bag, and that kept the fish from destroyin 
it. Then it was dropped in an exceedingly deep and intensely aa 
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part of the lake, so that the outer layer of the body supponified, pre- 
serving all the organs inside. 

Mr. Wess. In returning to the extradition for just a moment, in 
view of Moscatelli’s prominence in the partisan group and in view of 
his prominence in the senate of the Italian Government at the present 
time, did your investigation reveal that he or any of his group could 
have been instrumental in impeding the presentation of this extradi- 
tion for Lo Dolce and Icardi? 

Mr. Srern. I would doubt that he could impede it, although he has 
already gone on public record as stating that Icardi could not have 
possibly done it because Icardi is one of the very fine personages and 
a real Italian hero for Italy, and he, Moscatelli, will do all in his power 
to defend him. There is no doubt of his willingness to impede or 

revent a trial of these two in Italy, but the present pion 

ing Christian Democratic, is completely opposed to him and woul 
do all in their power to fight what he might want to do, and, being in 
the majority, they would win. 

No; I don’t think it is his efforts. 

Mr. Coxz. Did your investigation take you into the office of the OSS, 
or its successor, the CIA ? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Cots. Relate what your experiences were there. 

Mr. Stern. I found them extremely cooperative. 

Mr. Courtney. By comparison with our experiences at the Army? 

Mr. Stern. Well, by any standard I found them extremely coopera- 
tive. There is no basis of comparison. 

— — Well, who had the file on this case, OSS, CIA, or the 
rmy 

Mr. Stern. I could get no one to admit to me that there is a file of 
OSS records on this. 

“«} Cote. Well, how did the CIA or OSS indicate their coopera- 
tion 

Mr. Stern. CIA, for example, told me the facts which I have testi- 
fied to on this group about which OSS—— 

Mr. Courtney. About the suspicion of disloyalty? 

Mr. Stern. That is right, in this particular group. 

Mr. Courtney. Which was the reason for Holohan being separated 
from the rest of his group. 

Mr. Stern. Being placed in command of this Chrysler mission. 

Mr. Courtney. They confirmed that to you? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. And they confirmed the fact that their suspicions 
originally were now supported by evidence? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that right? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. CIA was brought into the matter because they 
were the successors to OSS, and the pending case in their files had to 
be turned over to some organization and they were the natural ones 
to inherit it. 

Mr. Corr. What has CIA done with respect to investigating the 
case, ferreting out the facts or pressing for prosecution ? 

Mr. Stern. As I understand it, CIA has neither the right to prose- 
cute nor investigate. 
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Mr. Corr. Well, the process is to submit to prosecuting agencies, 
which would be the Department of Justice, perhaps, or, if a military 
matter, the Pentagon. But did CIA make any representations so far 
as you know to the Department of Justice to look into this case and 
prosecute it ? 

Mr. Stern. During my investigations I spoke to the CIA, to the 
responsible official in CIA and asked him that question and at the 
time of our conversation he said, “Within a week I am holding a con- 
ference with the assigned authorities from the State Department, 
the Judge Advocate General’s Office, the Justice Department, and all 
other interested agencies and that at this time we will decide what we 
will do with the Holohan case.” 

Mr. Courtney. That, then, in point of time, was when? This Sep- 
tember ? 

Mr. Stern. No. That was back in about June of 1950. 

Mr. Corr. One. 

Mr. Stern. That this conversation took place. 

Mr. Cote. Fifty-one. 

Mr. Stern. Of 1951, I’m sorry. June of 1951. 

Mr. Courtney. 1951. 

Mr. Srern. And that they would communicate to me what their 
findings were. They did not communicate their findings to me, but the 
brother of Major Holohan received a letter from CIA stating that I 
had been in to see him, and so on. I think you will find the letter re- 
produced in the—— 

Mr. Courtney. In the article? 

Mr. Stern. In the article—no, not in the article, but in the begin- 
ning of the book. 

r. Courtney. What page? 

Mr. Coxe. Page 11. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, you were back—then do you have anything 
about it in September ? 

Mr. Stern. What is the date there? 

Mr. Courtney. This is June 14, 1951. 

Mr. Stern. Then I saw him at the beginning of June. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, did you see him afterward in September? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. And had anything been done at that time beyond 
the issuance of this letter, that you know of ? 

Mr. Srern. He said, or the CIA official said that the Defense De- 
partment had informed him that the allegations or the facts in my 
article dealing with the funds that Icardi had invested in the to 
factory obviously spelled an opportunity for them to proceed with 
criminal charges for which the j hes still held jurisdiction and that 
a colonel had been appointed to completely and fully investigate this 
one phase. 

r. Courtney. That is embezzlement, or the larceny? 

Mr. Stern. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. And that was in September ? 

Mr. Stern. That was in September. I informed the CIA official 
that I would be very glad to cooperate with this colonel if he called 
on me and give him whatever information I had. 

Mr. Courtney. But you have never heard anything further from 
him? 
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Mr. Srern. No; I have heard from nobody. 

Mr. Counrmar. Other than this communication from the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Srern. Other than the communication from this committee; 
yes. 

: Mr. Courtney. Off the record. 

(Disussion off the record. j 

Mr. Stern. Aminta Migliari has a complete file of all communica- 
tions that passed between the Chrysler mission and all outside agencies 
and as far as I know I am the only one who he showed it to. He is 
very fearful at the moment of himself being indicted for murder. 
There is a determined campaign on the part of the defense lawyer for 
the two Italians to implicate Migliari, the thesis being that Mighari 
had heard the threats in advance, was tied very closely to Icardi in a 
business way and it would almost be impossible for anything to 
pen without Migliari knowing about it. My own investigation indi- 
cates that Mighari did not know that the murder was to take place, 
— that he guessed it very shortly thereafter, but said nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Cote. Are you able to leave with us the radio interview which 
Icardi had? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. Soon after your story was published ? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. I think you have also—— 

Mr. Srern. I will leave that with you right now. 

Mr. Courtney. I have that right here. 

Mr. Stern. Oh 

Mr. Courrnery. I think you also have the mimeographed confessions 
of Manini and Tozzini, haven't you 

Mr. Srern. Yes; I have notes. A copy of his complete confession— 
mine is a reduction of his confession. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Mr. Srern. But his complete confession, which is an exact transla- 
tion from the Italian, is in the hands of the Defense Department. 

Mr. Courrnrey. But yours is a reduction from notes that you 
made—— 

Mr. Stern. No. This is a reduction from notes made from it. 

Mr. Courtney. Made from it. 

Mr. Wess. We can get the complete confession from the Defense 
Department. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Mr. Srern. I put mine in only to complete the record and get 
the story in its successive phases and reduced their confessions even 
further than the notes I have before me. 

Mr. Core. I want to refer to the radio interview by MBS with 
Teardi on August 29, 1951, in which a Mr. Feldman is quoted as sayin 
“Well, Mr. Icardi, if you are innocent of the charges, why haven’t 
you filed suit against the magazine which broke the story and against 
the United States Government?” to which Icardi replied, “At the pres- 
ent time it is a matter of life and death for me. I'll fight to the end 
the attempt to extradite me to Italy, a former enemy nation and my 
enemy, where they want to try me for this alleged crime. My attor- 
neys are considering libel suits against the people who have scandal- 
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ized my name and we will take that up at the proper time. Right 
now we are fighting extradition.” That has two elements that I want 
to ask you to respond to. One is that at that time, in August 1951, 
there was no proposal to extradite Icardi to Italy. 

Mr. Stern. No; there was not. 

Mr. Corx. Against which iff was necessary for Icardi or his attor- 
neys to wage any strenuous fight. 

The other one—or for that matter there is no pending extradition 
proceeding even as to this date. 

Mr. Srern. No; there is not. 

Mr. Core. Now the other one, has Icardi or anybody in his behalf 
ever filed a libel suit against the magazine which wrote your story or 
against you or so far as you know, against the United States Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. Stern. Not only have they not filed any libel actions, they have 
not even written us a letter complaining that any fact in the story is 
not accurate. 

Mr. Corr. This is only an expression of opinion. I should not 
think you would hesitate to respond to it. But, from your study of 
this case, is there any doubt in your mind whatsoever but what Icardi 
and Lo Dolce participated in this crime and are equally guilty of 
murder of Holohan ? 

Mr. Stern. As a seh om a who has been one for the last 
20 years, the worst possible error you can make is to write a story 
naming murderers and then not have the information hold up. If 
there was even one shadow of a doubt as to the guilt of this pair, the 
story would never have been published. 

Mr. Cote. Well, by that I judge that your answer is that you have 
no doubt whatever with respect to their guilt? 

Mr. Stern. Not the slightest shadow of doubt. It goes beyond our 
criminal courts, beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. Corx. Now off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Core. Back on the record. 

Mr. Courtney. Have you attempted in the course of any of these 
investigations to examine the body or the contents of the sack in 
which the body was contained or any of the articles found with the 
body at the time it was interred ? 

Mr. Srern. No. I only saw the photographs of them. 

Mr. Cote. What became of the body? 

Mr. Stern. The body was eventually, through my intercession, 
turned over to the Graves Registration Unit stationed in Italy and 
sent to Trieste for shipment to the Zone of Interior. 

If you wish, I have a letter here from the brother of the major in 
which he brings up the fact of the body. I know the point you bring 
up, Congressman, and I shall answer that in a moment. The brother 
of Major Holohan wrote me the following under date of August 10, 
1951, addressed to the Foreign Press Building in Rome, Italy: 

DEAR MIKE: I was delighted at the job you did in securing Bill’s body, and 
I am telling everyone that you cannot beat a good newspaperman in getting 
things done, and I meant it with all my heart. 

Mr. Courtney. What job did you have to do to get his body? 

Mr. Srern. The body had been in the hands of Italian authorities 
for over a year, and no effort or rather an effort so mild had been 
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made to secure it that you could call it no effort was made to secure 
the poryane send it to its next of kin. 
URTNEY. You mean, the Army had made no move whatso- 


Mr. 
ever 

Mr. Srern. Again, I wouldn’t want to lay it on the Army. 

Mr. Courrney. Well—— 

Mr. Srern. It was just a single individual who wrote one letter 
to the Italian authorities saying, “I think it would be nice if you re- 
turned the body to us,” and they answered they would like to have it 
until after the trial. Well, at the time the defendants weren’t even 
in and the trial might not be for 10 years. But, aside from that, it 
was ridiculous on the face of it that any criminal trial needed the 
corpus delicti in person. 

Mr. Corr. I am referring to information I got in Italy this fall to 
the effect that the commanding officer at Trieste, from where the body 
was sent, was notified that the body itself was classified information 
and that he was not to disclose to anybody the fact that the body was 
being sent back to the United Sates. 

Mr. Srern. That is true. 

Mr. Corz. Now, do you have any information on that phase of it? 

Mr. Stern. Yes. 

Mr. Cot. That is what I am driving at. 

Mr. Srern. I tried to cover the shipment of the body to the Zone of 
the Interior—that is, to the United States—and the commanding 
officer at Trieste was forced to withhold all information on it because 
of a message he received from the Pentagon classifying 

Mr. Courtney. The body? 

Mr. Srern. The body as secret. 

Mr. Coir. When was that ¢ 

Mr. Stern. That was July and August of 1951. 

Mr. Core. After your article story had been published ? 

Mr. Stern. No; before. 

Mr. Corr. Before? 

Mr. Srern. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Before your story had been published ? 

Mr. Stern. Before the story had been published. 

Mr. Courtney. But not long before the story had been published? 

Mr. Stern. Shortly before. 

Mr. Corr. But after it was known in Italy that the body had been 
found and identified as Holohan’s body ? 

Mr. Srern. Oh, yes, yes. Even the War Department had issued a 
statement stating that the body was found on August 3; that the body 
of Maj. William V. Holohan was found on the bottom of Lake Orta; 
and that two Italians were implicated in the affair. 

Mr. Courtney. How about some of this other stuff, the information 
which was refused to him? 

Mr. Stern. We got that in. 

Mr. Courtney. You got all that in? 

Mr. Srern. It is hard to be too specific without hurting too many 
friends. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. 

Mr. Srern. I must work with these people. 

Mr. Courtney. That is right. 
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Mr. Srern. And besides, I would hate to hurt an organization like 
the Army. 

Mr. Cote. Oh, well. 

Mr. Stern. Just for a few 

Mr. Coxe. Of course we all do, but I am sitting here to improve 
them. I am not trying to hurt them. I am trying to make them 
better. That is the reason we are taking our time on it. 

Mr. Srern. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cotz. The committee is adjourned subject to call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 2:50 p. m., the committee was adjourned subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 


i 


TESTIMONY AND CONFESSIONS RELATING TO THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF MAJ. WILLIAM V,. HOLOHAN 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1952 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


(The subcommittee met at 2:30 p. m., the Honorable Paul J. Kilday, 
chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Kitpay. We are resuming hearings on the matter involving the 
death of Major Holohan in Italy and we have Mr. Manfredi as a wit- 
ness. Will you hold up your right hand, please, and be sworn? You 
solemnly swear the testimony you are about to give in the matter under 
investigation by the committee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. I do. 

Mr. Courrnry. Mr. Manfredi, give your full name and identify 
yourself for the record. 

Mr. Manrrept. Mr. Henry L. Manfredi. 

Mr. Coie. Are you “Mr.” or—— 

Mr. Manrrepr. “Mr.” 

Mr. Core. Aren’t you in the military service now ? 

Mr. Manrrept. I am with the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Core. What were you doing over there with Tito? 

Mr. Manrrepi. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Cote. Weren’t you over in Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. Manrrept. No, I was never in Yugoslavia, Congressman. 

Mr. Corr. Mr. Courtney, weren't we told they would have to send 
over to Yugoslavia for Mr. Manfredi? 

Mr. Courtney. And Trieste. 

Mr. Manrrepti. Let me clarify that if I might, sir. Trieste. 

Mr. Cote. Well, ‘Trieste. 

Mr. Manrrepi. It is known as the Free Territory, Congressman. 
It is manned by the Trieste United States troops. It is a combined 
command, British and American. 

Mr. Core. But you are stationed in Trieste? 

Mr. Manrrept. I am operating out of Trieste at the present time. 
IT was formerly connected with the Army as the Chief Agent of the 
Criminal Investigation Division. 

Mr. Coie. When did you sever those relations ? 

Mr. Manrrept. October 1. 

Mr. Cote. October 

Mr. Manrrent. The first. 
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Mr. Cote. What prompted the severance? : 

Mr. Manrrept. It was a better offer. I am with the Narcotics 
Service. 

Mr. Core. Of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Manrrept. Of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Core. When you were in the military what rank did you have? 

Mr. Manrrept. I never did have any rank. 

Mr. Corr. At any time? 

Mr. Manrrepi. At any time, I was always a civilian, a Department 
of the Army civilian. 

Mr. Cote. Even at the time of this Holohan incident, that you were 
with the military 

Mr. Manrerept. That is right. 

Mr. Corr. You were a civil employee of the Defense Department? 

Mr. Manrrept. Of the Army. 

Mr. Coxe. Of the Army. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you want that on the record that you were in the 
Narcotics Service in Trieste? 

Mr. Manrrept. I don’t think that would be a good idea, because it 
may compromise some of my operations that are now in peperen 

Mr. Courrney. Mr. Manfredi, you have been identified here at least 
publicly as Major Manfredi. 

Mr. Manrrepi. That is erroneous. 

Mr. Courtney. Anyway, your connection with this event which 
occurred in 1945 and your subsequent activities were while you worked 
as a civil employee—— 

Mr. Manrrepr. Of TRUST, a separate command, which started on 
the Ist of January 1948. 

Mr. Courtney. 1948? 

‘ ae: Manrrept. Forty-eight. I know nothing of the conditions 
efore. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, now, you are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Manrrept. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. And you went—when first did you go to Trieste or 
wherever or for whatever point you were operating ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, I arrived in Trieste on the 17th of December 
1947, to take charge of the CID detachment. Prior to that, I had 
been connected with the Mediterranean Theater of Operations as the 
Chief Agent. The command dissolved 

Mr. Courtney. Located where? 

Mr. Manrrept. It was then located in Leghorn. The command offi- 
cially dissolved on the 17th of December 1947, — 

r. Courtney. How long had you been a civil employe of the De- 
partment of the Army? 

Mr. Manrrent. I was a civil employee since the 19th of August 1946. 

Mr. Courtney. And that employment has carried you to Europe, 
to Leghorn, as you have described, and finally to Trieste? 

Mr. Manrrept. To Trieste. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, of course you have severed your connections 
and you are now with the Government, but in the Treasury ? 

Mr. Manrrent. In the Treasury Department as of the 1st of October. 

Mr. Courtney. Now, let’s take up your connection with this Holo- 
han incident. 

What was your introduction to this? 
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Mr. Manrrepi. My introduction was as a result of correspondence 
which I received from the Provost Marshal General during the early 
part of January 1949. 

Mr. Courtney. In 1949? 

Mr. Manrrent. In 1949. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. Now .ell for the record just what you 
were instructed to do and what you did. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. You can appreciate it is a rather volum- 
inous thing, my entire record here, and I would like, if possible, if 
I can inject my reports into the record. 

Mr. Kivpay. Well, without objection, that will be done. 

Mr. Courtney. You just highlight your report. 

Mr. Kivpay. Yes; just summarize it briefly and we will put the 
report in the record. 

r. Manrrepi. Well, on the 2d of January 1949, CID TRUST re- 
ceived correspondence—— 

Mr. Coz. Before that, tell for the record, I think you should, what 
TRUST stands for? 

Mr. Manrrept. Triest United States Troops. It is a separate com- 
mand, independent overseas command, in which reference was made 
to the criminal investigative file Milan 1946-49 titled: Major William 
Holohan, dated October 2, 1946. 

At the time attention was also invited to basic communication from 
the Office of the Military Attache, Rome, Italy, referring to additional 
leads relative to the death of Major Holohan. Attached with the basic 
communication was a file pertaining to an investigation conducted in 
the United States on or about August 20, 1947, titled: Disappearance 
of Major William Holohan, OSS file 333-5, dated August 26, 1947, 
and file number ATAPM-C333-5, case No. 640, dated January 16, 
1947. Reference was also made to an investigation recorded as recov- 
ering of remains of X-279. Said correspondence further requested 
that the information presently in the hands of the military attaché, 
American Embassy, Rome, Italy, be obtained and that the Holohan 
case be reopened by this headquarters if deemed appropriate. Fur- 
ther, that the Office of the Provost Marshal General be informed of 
the final action taken in this matter. 

And, of course, we outlined exhibits A, subdivision 1 through 8, 
inclusive. 

Mr. Courtney. What is “X-279?” What does that refer to? 

Mr. Manrrept. That refers to a body that the American Graves 
Registration had not identified and they felt that it might possibly 
have some connection with Major Halohan. Of course, we explain 
that away in our report. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. We will pass that for a moment. 

Mr. Manrreot. Fine. 

After a detailed review of all information in the files of this office— 
I am referring now to CID TRUST—including notes, maps, memo- 
randa, sketches, statements, reports of interviews, case reports, et 
cetera, which were coordinated into a central file from all of the var- 
ious CID field offices in MTOUSA—now MTOUSA is the Mediter- 
ranean theater of operations which had ceased to function on the 17th 
of December 1947. What we did, I would like to clarify at that 
point, was this: when it became evident that TRUST was going to be 
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a command, these reports were supposed to be forwarded to the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. And I am making reference to the various 
field offices. When we had MTOUSA we had field offices in Foggia. 
We had a field office in Naples. We had a field office in Rome. We 
had a field office in Milan. We also had a small office in Florence. 
So we absorbed all of those reports. So when I received this cor- 
respondence, I looked in the files and it was _— evident that the 
whole thing had not been properly coordinated. So I proceeded to 
take all of this information which was lodged in all of these files 
and absorbed it and then coordinated it into one report, and this is 
the entire report. 

Mr. Courrney. That is the document you hold in your hand? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Assembled from all of these sources. 

Mr. Manrrept. From all of these different sources. I felt that 
Washington wasn’t fully informed on the matter and it would be a 
good idea for them to study the file and then take whatever action 
Was necessary. 

Mr. Cote. You made no field investigation, then ? 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir, at this time I did not. I did later on. 

Mr. Corr. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Manrrept. I am now making reference to January of 1949. 

Mr. Kixpay. In other words, what you found in the various files 
in January of 1949 when it was first sent to you ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Then later you will give us your field investigation ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Right, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Manrrept. Now I have a very extensive report, if you gentle- 
men wish to have it. 

Mr. Courrney. [think you just want the highlights of it, don’t you ? 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Manrrept. This is actually the summary. I will read the sum- 
mary. 

Mr. Courrnry. Suppose you highlight it and, Mr. Chairman, in 
case we want to go into details we can interrogate you at that point. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes; go ahead with your summary. 

Mr. Manrrept. After a detailed review of all information in the 
files of this office, including notes, maps, memoranda, sketches, state- 
ments, reports of interviews, case reports, et cetera, which were co- 
ordinated into a central file from all the various CID field offices in 
MTOUSA, it was deemed advisable to record all of the information 
into one report and forward same to the appropriate authorities prior 
to the reopening of the case. Therefore, the following paragraphs 
deal with passages, notes, information, et cetera, conducted by other 
ngencies, however compiled into a comprehensive and detailed report 
by this office. For the purpose of easy reference and organization, 
this report has been divided in exhibits lettered from A through G, 
with subdivisions referring to the exhibits. 

I am now going to read a summary of the OSS investigations. 
On September 26, 1944, Major Holohan, then First Lieutenant Icardi, 
then Sergeant Lo Dolce, and an indigenous OSS agent, Mr. Landi, 
were parachuted in the Lake Orta region near Monte Mattarone and 
bet ween Lake Orta and Lake Maggiore in northeast Piemonte. Their 
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function was to report on German Fascist strength in north Italy, 
to work with the north Italian patriot command, and to supply ele- 
ments with arms, clothing, and money. 

During the evening of December 6, 1944, their mission, which was 
known as Chrysler, decided to move by boat from Villa Castelnuovo, 
south of Lagna, which is on the west shore of Lake Orta, to another 
villa on the lake. At this time, while shots were being fired from 
the direction of the column, 3 members of the mission and 2 partisan 
guards were preparing to leave by boat. After members of the mission 
had returned the fire, the group scattered according to instructions. 
The following day it was learned that there was no trace of Major 
Holohan nor Manini. The next day it was found that Ieardi, 
Lo Dolce, and Pupo, which is a battle name for one of the codefendants 
who was later identified as Gualtiero Tozzini. 

However, 2 days later a report was received from Manini which 
indicated that Major Holohan was missing. The local partisan com- 
manders initiated an investigation of Major Holohan’s disappear- 
ance. Subsequently, Lieutenant Icardi made reports pertaining to 
the disappearance of Major Holohan. However, all of the reports 
made by these individuals could not shed any light on the major’s 
disappearance. Major Holohan was listed as missing in action. 

After the area was liberated by the allied troops, one Capt. Bernard 
M. Knox, of OSS, investigated the case during the early part of June 
1945, followed by an investigation by Capt. John R. Milodragovich 
and Capt. Donald C. Hays during the month of September 1945. 
Subsequently other investigations were conducted by officers of OSS. 

Mr. Courtney. May | interrupt right there? The information was 
furnished you: Did any of these gentlemen, Knox or the other one 
or Hays, express any conclusions as to the reason for the disappear- 
ance of Holohan ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes: there were several conclusions. One was that 
it might be possible that the Nazi-Fascist elements may have been 
responsible for the death of Major Holohan, and the other theory 
was that the partisans may have been responsible for the disappear- 
ance of Major Holohan. 

Mr. Courrnry. None of the conclusions of either of these three 
directed attention to either Icardi or Lo Dolce, did it, so far as you 
know ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. No, sir; so far as I know, no. 

Mr. Courtney. Excuse me. I just wanted to develop. 

Mr. Manrrept. From these investigations no definite conclusions 
as to the disappearance of Major Holohan could be drawn. They 
are outlined in exhibits B, subdivision 1 through 35, inclusive. 

(C) War Crime Report, Case No. 190, Field Headquarters War 
Crimes Branch, JA Section, Headquarters, MTOUSA. I would like 
to orient the committee on this particular phase. This deals with a 
war-crimes report which we located in the files. 

Mr. Courtney. Off the record just a moment. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes: off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kitpay. Back on the record. 

Mr. Manrrept. The war-crime report prepared by Signor Daniele 
Anzil, investigation agent, War Crimes Team No. 2, Judge Advocate 
Section, Headquarters, MTOUSA, is divided into three parts. Group 
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1: Major Holohan’s premeditated escape; Group 2: The Nazi-Fascists ; 
Group 8: Partisans. Signor Daniele Anzil drew the conclusion base 
upon his knowledge of the facts in the case that partisans were re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of Major Holohan. And this is out- 
lined in this report, recorded as CID Trust 4925, Exhibit C, Sub- 
division 1 through 4, inclusive. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, when does the war crimes take up in point 
of time? 

Mr. Manrrept. I can refer to that immediately. 

Mr. Courrney. We had the last of these previous reports in Sep- 
tember 1945. Now, there is a lag in there. When do we take up 
with the war-crimes investigation ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. I have a letter of transmittal dated the 25th of 
March 1946, then signed by a Capt. Charles N. Welch. 

Mr. Courrney. In summary, is that—— 

Mr. Manrrept. There is no specific time element here mentioned in 
their report. 

Mr. Courtney. In any event, that is the first activation as far as 
you can find of the war-crimes investigation ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, I would say that this is actually the second 

hase. The first one was the various OSS investigations, which I have 
ere, some of them. 

Mr. Courrney. And which you have just recounted ? 

Mr. Manrrepi. And which {wave just recounted. 

Mr. Courtney. Then there is a lag from September 1945 until some- 
time in 1946? 

Mr. Manrrept. 1946. 

Mr. Courtney. In March? 

Mr. Manrrept. March. 

Mr. Courrnry. When the Daniele investigation gets going. 

Mr. Manrrept. It is in progress. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Mr. Manrrepi. Now subdivision (d) of this report deals with the 
MTOUSA Milan CID Field Office report and investigation. The 
opinions and most of the wordings expressed under caption (d) of the 
report are those of the Milan CID investigators. 

Paragraph 1: Inquiries into this investigation disclose that Agent 
Frederick Gardella, presently assigned to the Vienna Field Office, 12th 
CID, did, while stationed in the Mediterranean theater of operations, 
conduct an investigation referred to in this basic communication ; that 
during the period that Agent Gardella conducted said investigation 
he was a member of the Milan Field Office ; that the investigation was 
initiated on or about the Ist of July 1946 by Agent Gardella, Agent 
John Strano, and Agent Aaron Kimmelman; that Agent Strano, after 
1 month’s activity on the investigation in Milan, was recalled to Leg- 
horn; that Agent Kimmelman was transferred to the Zone of Interior 
on or about the 25th of September 1946; that, therefore, he, Gardella, 
carried on the investigation until his transfer to headquarters of the 
Criminal Investigations Division, MTOUSA, which occurred on or 
about August 25, 1947; that during the course of Agent Gardella’s 
investigation and on or about the middle of October 1946 it became 
imperative to interview both Icardi and Lo Dolce, who at the time had 
been returned to the United States and separated from the service; 
that Agent Gardella was not allowed to proceed to the United States, 
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and that the only report, a preliminary filed by Agent Gardella, was 
numerically recorded as Milan 46-9. There is no record of this report 
with this Office. 

The following information prepared by this Office has been taken 
from statements, notes, maps, and so forth, gathered by agents of the 
Milan CID Field Office during the inquiry performed by them. 

Paragraph 2: Georgi, identified as Georgi Aminta Migliari, was 
interviewed by Agent F. Gardella in detail in reference to his connec- 
tion with the mission and also his activities as a partisan. Georgi 
described the major as an upright man and a true soldier, saying that 
he was just but firm. This firmness later caused the two Americans, 
Lo Dolce and Icardi, to complain, but as most all subordinates do 
about a superior. One of the points that caused some friction was the 
fact that the major wanted them to remain in uniform and not to put 
on civilian clothes, as Icardi and Lo Dolce desired. He later modified 
this by letting them wear civilian clothes when the situation necessi- 
tated it. Georgi excluded the idea of Nazis or Fascists having been 
responsible for the shooting and subsequent disappearance of the 
major on December 6, 1944. The partisans had control on tne west 
side of the lake in the area where the mission was located. His parti- 
sans would have had news of any penetration by Nazi-Fascist ele- 
ments. In fact, the whole population of the zone would have heard 
about it. From previous experiences with Nazi-Fascist elements, it 
was learned that they operated a force not in small groups, and that 
the villa would have been searched thoroughly as well as the sur- 
rounding homes. Partisan informers who were near Nazi-Fascist 
garrisons reported no news of any such event. 

Georgi further stated that political beliefs may have been the cause. 
In the same zone where the mission was located there existed various 
political groups. The Garibaldini, or Communist partisans, according 
to Georgi, were causing trouble. They were taking more than their 
share of supplies parachuted to the partisans by the Allies. In this 
period the major had met and talked with the Communist partisan 
commander, a certain Moscatelli, about materials to be parachuted to 
the partisans. According to Georgi, the major left this interview in 
a disappointed manner, but specific reasons were not given. 

Georgi prepared a written statement on the disappearance of the 
major. However, many pertinent facts were brought out afterward 
by Agent Gardella’s interrogation. He also brought out the major 
was favoring the Demochristian Party and did not like the Commu- 
nists very well. Under this belief, it was very possible that a certain 
partisan, named Lupo, real name Davide Allessandro, who was a sort 
of free-lancing individual, but actually under the Communists in the 
area, and who had a terrible reputation as a killer, could have been 
responsible for the major’s disappearance. Moscatelli, the Communist 
commander, was also, and still is, of an unfavorable reputation among 
the people in that area, including some of his own partisans. He was 
known to have taken valuables and large sums of money, and then had 
the men who did this for him put to death. 

It was also believed that Lupo could have been hired by him to 
destroy the mission and take its money, of which it was known to have 
had a substantial amount. 

Lupo also disappeared later and it is said he was done away with 
by a certain Giorgio Angelo and his friend, a certain Fulmine, under 
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the orders of Moscatelli, because he knew too much about Moscatelli. 
It is known that the Chrysler mission had in its possession a large sum 
of money, most of which the major carried in his pack. 

From investigation it was learned that the major had thousands of 
Swiss francs as well as Italian lire and according to reports he also 
carried 450 French gold pieces, approximately 6 grams each. In the 
early part of November the major had Icardi look about to see if they 
could exchange the gold for Italian currency. Icardi contacted 
Georgi in order to have the gold exchanged. Here Icardi told Georgi 
that the major had set a minimum figure on the pete of 300 lire per 
gram. Icardi also told Georgi anything over this they could kee 
for themselves. According to Georgi, this was all in agreement wit. 
the major. However, it is felt that this was doubtful. 

The exchange was handled by a wealthy industrialist by the name 
of Cancielliere Allesandro, According to Cancielliere, he exchanged 
200 gold pieces at Orta for 1,100,000 lire and 250 at Borgamenero for 
1,500,000 lire. This money he consigned in full to Georgi, except for 
97,000 lire that was used to pay the intermediaries, leaving a sum of 
2,500,300 lire, 

Georgi and Icardi then retained a sum of 1,650,000 lire and drew up 
a contract of partnership. This contract was signed by them and 
witnessed by Nien Carlo Murzillo, priest, and Mr. Cancielliere. 
Therefore, the major realized 853,000 lire for the mission. Copies of 
contract can be produced as proof according to agent Gardella. 

Georgi, before accepting, had asked the advice of the priest, Don 
Carlo, about taking this money. He told Don Carlo that the major 
had agreed to it, so in good faith Don Carlo told him that if the 
Americans had agreed on it, it was proper. 

Then later he was asked to witness the contract. Shortly before 
the disappearance of the major, Ieardi and Lo Dolce approached 
Georgi in a confidential manner and proposed getting rid of the 
major. Georgi claimed he did not take them seriously, but that there 
were other partisans that overheard this, also, Georgi later heard 
Icardi again make this some proposition at a table in the Hotel 
Giniese when there were a large group of partisans present. Georgi 
is a man of few scruples. It is known that Georgi used to keep and 
send home a good portion of the funds that the major gave him weekly 
to support the mission. The money given him by OSS at the end of 
the war to pay premiums to partisans that helped the United States 
Government was also misused by him and in some instances the parti- 
sans never received any of it. 

He also dealt in selling arms to other partisan units. 

On September 18, 1946, Marina Duelli of Borgamenero was inter- 
viewed and a statement taken. Duelli was in close contact with the 
mission doing much work for the partisans and the mission. Accord- 
ing to information obtained, Duelli was well liked by Major Holohan 
in an almost paternal manner. After the disappearance of the major, 
Duelli was always of the opinion that the partisans and not Nazi- 
Fascists were responsible. She expressed this opinion before Georgi, 
Jcardi, and the partisans assigned to Georgi. She also told of the 
friction that existed between Icardi and the major in reference to 
the operations of the mission. 

Duelli was also of the opinion that Captain Leto, later identified— 
incidentally, that is a battle name—as Recapito Pasquale, was working 
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against the interests of the mission. In March of 1945 she and Georgi 
went to Switzerland to contact OSS Headquarters. She later 
learned—pardon me, she later returned to the mission and Georgi 
went to Rome, to the headquarters of the Italian Government. When 
Duelli returned, she found that she was not wanted and was also 
mistrusted. At about this time, Icardi wrote a letter to Quaretta and 
Lupo, two partisan commanders who, according to both Duelli and 
Georgi subsequently saw the letter which recommended that Duelli 
be put out of circulation. The letter was never recovered by agent 
Gardella. 

Duelli also stated that Manini’s story was under suspicion by Georgi 
and others because he changed it from time to time. Duelli was quite 
set in the opinion that it was the work of the Communists forces, 
although she hesitated to enlarge on the subject claiming she is afraid 
that her life would be placed in danger. 

Paragraph 4 of this subdivision. Captain Leto, real name Recapito 
Pasquale, was interviewed on the 23d of September 1946, by Agent 
Gardella. Captain Leto stated that he was sert into Northern Italy 
by OSS. After having arrived, he lost the service of his radio operator 
and was therefore left in a difficult situation. He reported this to Mr. 
Landi, of the CLN, which stands for Comitato Liberazione Nazionale, 
translation, National Committee of Liberation, in Milano, and as a 
result was placed with Georgi’s group in the mission. When at the 
mission he acted as cook. While at the mission Georgi developed a 
strong dislike for Leto. This was mostly due to the fact that Leto 
was spending more of the money than the major allotted them for the 
food than Georgi. Therefore, Georgi couldn’t save his usual sum for 
himself. 

Also, they were of contrary political beliefs. According to Georgi, 
when at a later date Leto was sent away from the mission, he had been 
ordered to do so by the major. According to Leto, this was not true, 
but that Georgi did this on hisown. According to Don Carlo Murzillo, 
the priest who is deemed a more reliable source of information, Georgi 
and not the major sent Leto away. Leto stated that on the night the 
mission prepared to move Georgi had arranged with Bruno 'Tabozzi, 
partisan, that if the mission did move, Bruno would signal with a 
flashlight from Pella to the island of San Julio where Georgi was 
located. 

Gentlemen, this island of St. Julio is in Lake Orta. It is a very 
smal] island which houses a seminary. 

Leto, Georgi, and Don Carlo Murzillo had been invited to the island 
for supper by Captain Pozzi. The mission members had also been 
invited, but they sent their regrets earlier and stated that they could 
not appear. At xpproximately 2100 hours, Georgi, Don Carlo, and 
Captain Pozzi went out of the villa to a terrace on top of the boathouse 
to await the signals. They returned shortly afterward and Leto asked 
Georgi if he had seen the signals. Georgi said he had, but suggested 
that they finished eating before leaving. At approximately 2300 
hours, Georgi and Leto returned to the mainland at Pella. Here 
Georgi saw Bruno and learned that the mission was not going to move 
that evening. Leto is puzzled by the fact that Georgi, who had ac- 
companied the American mission every other time they moved, did 
not go to Villa Castelnuovo to accompany them this time. Captain 
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Leto stated that he also heard Lieutenant Icardi make threats against 
the major. At one time, the partisans captured some German radio 
operators on Mottarone near the mission and Icardi was present at the 
interrogation. At this time Icardi said nothing to the effect that it 
would be best to get rid of the major, that if he, Icardi, took command 
everything vould’ be better for both partisans and the mission. 

Mr. Courtney. Said nothing or something # 

Mr. Manrrept. Said something to the effect, everything would be 
better for both partisans and the mission. Present at this time were 
Leto, Georgi, Gigi, Capitani, and other partisans. 

Paragraph 5. A certain Mr. Ruto, who later commanded the parti- 
san Beltrami Division and who was in the Lake Orta area at the time 
of the American mission is of the belief that the disappearance of 
the major was caused by the Communist forces. He also brings out 
the fact that the Communist group would take more than their share 
of the materials, arms, and money dropped from planes and in some 
cases all of them without notifying anyone. 

Paragraph 6. Captain Pozzi Abelardo was interviewed on the 17th 
of September 1946 by agent Gardella, Captain Pozzi had been the 
host at the supper held on the island on the evening the major disap- 
peared. He said he had organized the supper because he had once 
met Icardi and Icardi complained that all the mission had been eating 
all the time was rice. So Pozzi invited him to come to a ravioli supper 
and none of the Americans attended. On the night of the supper, 
Pozzi went on the terrace to see the signals with Georgi and Don Carlo. 
He said he did see a light that blinked on and off, although it was 
quite dim. Pozzi did not understand the nature of the signals and 
asked no questions about them. Pozzi also knew of the friction be- 
tween Icardi and the major. 

Paragraph 7. Don Carletto Murzillo, known as Don Carlo, the 
priest in Italy, who are also referred to as Don, was interviewed by 
agent Frederick Gardella on the 26th of September 1946. 

Mr. Cote. Who are these agents you refer to? Agents of whom? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is an agent of the CID, of the Mediterranean 
Theater of Operations. He stated that through Georgi he had learned 
that Major Holohan had established a minimum of 300 lire per gram 
on the gold to be exchanged for Italian currency. He was also pres- 
ent on the terrace of the Rentieans on the evening of the supper when 
the mission was to move. He also saw the signal lights and Georgi 
said that the mission was moving. After they had finished eating, 
Georgi left for Pella. Don Carlo stated that 2 days later he received 
a note from Manini through another priest of the area, a certain Don 
Zanni. In this note, Manini stated that he and the equipment were 
safe, but was asking about the major. When Manini was asked as 
to why he inquired about the major, he said he did not ask about the 
major but about the others. He also brought out that Georgi did not 
like Leto and that Georgi sent Leto away on his own and not on the 
orders of Major Holohan. 

Don Carlo says that Icardi at one time told him that if anyone had 
important information not to bring it to the major but to him, Icardi. 
It seemed as though Icardi wanted to keep lots of things away from 
the major. 

Another thing that seemed odd to Don Carlo was that Icardi was 
bent on doing personal business for postwar interests. He at one time 
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visited a certain Mr. Marangoni and tried to establish an import- 
export deal on cork, et cetera. This was another thing Icardi didn’t 
want the major to know about and told his friends as much. When 
Don Carlo signed as a witness to the contract of Icardi and Georgi, he 
did so in good faith, thinking it was as Georgi explained to him in 
accordance with the major. 

The contract was drawn up and signed on the 21st of November 
1944 in the office of Don Vandone on the island of San Julio in Lake 
Orta. That is the seminary that I made reference to before. 

In April of 1946 a relative of Lieutenant Icardi from Torino—and 
incidentally, that is also spelled T-u-r-i-n—went to Don Carlo and 
withdrew Icardi’s copy of the contract upon orders of Lieutenant 
Icardi. It seemed odd that the contract made in 1944 should be picked 
up in 1946, especially since Icardi had plenty of time to get it before 
he left Italy. 

Don Carlo knew of the friction—— 

Mr. Courrnrey. Excuse me. Who makes that conclusion? That is 
in the report. 

Mr. Core. The agent. 

Mr. Manrrept. That is in the report. Don Carlo knew of the 
friction existing between the major and Iecardi, although he never 
thought much about it, although he does think that Icardi is a man 
of few scruples. 

After the disappearance of the major, Icardi never seemed too 
interested in investigating it at all and as far as Don Carlo knows, 
he doesn’t think Icardi ever sent in a proper report at the time. How- 
ever, he may have done so later. 

He also revealed that Icardi brought or bought 100,000 lire worth 
of watches as gifts for his relatives here in Italy. 

Mr. Cotz. How much? 

Mr. Courtney. One hundred thousand lire. 

Mr. Manrrept. One hundred thousand lire. 

Mr. Courtney. How many watches would that be? 

Mr. Manrrept. It is hard to say, sir. I will tell you why. At the 
time there was a different exchange of lire than in the occupied area. 
This is behind the lines. I think we could definitely know the exact 
amount if we probably consulted the Swiss journals of that time 
because before the war the lira was pegged at 20 to the dollar and 
in our occupied area, that is the southern area of Italy at the time 
it was 100 to the dollar. I am not aware of the value of the lira behind 
the lines for that period. It is pretty hard to determine. 

Mr. Wess. This is certainly not a large amount of money. 

Mr. Manrrept. At the time, behind the lines, I would say it is a 
pretty large amount of money, 100,000. 

Mr. Courtney. You mean actually ahead of the line, don’t you? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is behind our lines, then in the vicinity of Flor- 
ence. This is at least 200 miles behind our lines. 

Mr. Cote. In enemy territory ? 

Mr. Manrrept. In enemy territory. 

Mr. Core. What would you estimate to be the value in dollars of 
100,000 lira in enemy territory at that time? 

Mr. Manrrept. I wouldn’t know, sir. 
Mr. Cots. Oh, approximately. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Well, would it be a hundred dollars or several thou- 
sand dollars, or just some idea of it? Hh | 

Mr. Courrney. Can you bracket it in any way, put it in any 
brackets? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. I would say it would probably be worth about 
50 cents to the lira. 

Mr. Kizpay. And you had 100,000 of them. 

Mr. Courtney. About $30,000. 

Mr. Manrrept. I would say, probably. But that is mere speculation. 

Mr. Kizpay. Yes. It would be an awful lot of watches. 

Mr. Manrrent. In our territory it would be 100 to the dollar—— 

Mr. Corx. Thirty cents to the lira. 

Mr. Manrrept. 100,000 lire in our area would be $1,000. 

Mr. Wess. Oh. 

Mr. Manrrept. Because it was 100 to the lira—100 lire to the dollar. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. But you wouldn’t estimate the value of the lira 
at 30 cents in enemy territory, would you? ; 

Mr. Manrrepr. It would be my opinion, about that time. Because 
they, too, had quite a black market condition insofar as currency. 

Mr. Corr. If it were 1 cent, have a value of 1 cent in your area 
where you were, in Naples, we will say—— 

Mr. Manrrept. Where the troops were. 

Mr. Corr. Of 1 cent, in enemy territory would have a value of 30 


Mr. Manrrept. It was different conditions. 

Mr. Cote. I know, but was there that extreme limit ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. 

Mr. Corr. One cent in Naples—— 

Mr. Manrrept. To give you an illustration, at the time if you 
wanted a meal in a restaurant in Naples during the war it would 
run about $15. It was then 1,500 lire. I have been told that behind 
the lines and in enemy territory you could purchase a meal for 15 
lire, the same type meal. So you see, there is quite a difference. 

Mr. Manrrept. However, don’t quote it. I mean, I am not of- 
ficial. I am not a money changer and I am certainly not aware of 
fiscal matters. 

Mr. Kirpay. Well, under either one of them that was a lot of 
watches? 

Mr. Manrrept. Right, sir. 

That after the major’s disappearance, Icardi and Lo Dolce acted 
as though they had been freed. 

Mr. Courtney. Freed ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Freed. They moved about more often and seemed 
to enjoy themselves more. 

Mr. Corr. Who is this, the priest speaking? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is the priest speaking. Icardi even borrowed 
a guitar from the priest so that Lo Dolce could play it. 

Paragraph 8. Mr. Poalo Landi was interviewed on September 20, 
1946, and according to agent Gardella he stated that he conducted 
an investigation but due to existing conditions at the time he could 
not be as thorough as one should be. I would like to clarify that point. 
When he states that he conducted an investigation at the time, he 
is referring to shortly after the major disappeared, on or about the 
8th of December. At great risk to himself 4 proceeded from Milan 
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to the area known as Villa Castelnuovo to conduct the necessary in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. Courtney. Who is this now? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is Mr. Poalo Landi. 

Mr. Courrney. Landi. Now he has been spoken of as Captain 
Landi. 

Mr. Manrrepi. Yes. That was his battle name. I would like to 
positively identify him as Mr. Tullio Lussi. He was one of the in- 
digenous members of the mission who was parachuted with the major. 

Mr. Landi had been parachuted with the Chrysler mission behind 
enemy lines on the 26th of September 1944. He gave orders for 
Georgi and the SIP, which translated means Partisan Intelligence 
Service, to continue investigations after he left. Mr. Landi found 
about 90 cartridges and casings of the type used in the Sten guns, 
which the mission had. He also found the spring from a hand grenade. 
These he consigned to Georgi, who later could not produce them. 

Mr. Courtney. Let me ask you this now, so we get straight in point 
of time. Does this report of Landi show up in any, this reference that 
you are just reading, of the three previous reports ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. No. 

Mr. Courrney. From the OSS? 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. But here is what Landi tells me, though, 
that the report that he had submitted to the OSS was given to a courier 
who was captured by the Germans. So therefore his report never 
reached OSS headquarters, which was then in Siena. Incidentally, 
the report had been transmitted by courier through Switzerland. Ap- 
parently we had an office in Switzerland at the time. 

Mr. Courtney. You have talked to Landi since? 

Mr. Manrreptr. Oh, yes. I am now covering the Gardella phase of 
the investigation. 

Mr. Courrnry. But anyway, the first showing of a positive iden- 
tification of Icardi and Lo Dolce as having some connection with this 
case is Landi? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Well, I would say that the Gardella investigation 
certainly casts certain suspicions about 

Mr. Courtney. But relating it back to 1945 is what I am trying 
to find out. 

Mr. Manrrepr. Oh. 

Mr. Courtney. Before these men were discharged, so far as your 
investigation shows, is Landi the only man who fixes any responsibility 
on the part of 

Mr. Manrrept. According to his testimony. 

Mr. Courtney. According to his testimony, which was later ob- 
tained in 1946 and then later on we did during the early part of 1950, 

Mr. Cote. What do you say is the first report that created some 
indication of foul play, of suspicion that something was wrong? 

Mr. Manrrept. I would state that the first CID report. 

Mr. Courtney. In 1945? 

Mr. Coir. When was that? 

Mr. Manrrept. 1946. 

Mr. Corr. 1946? 

Mr. Manrrept. Right. 

Mr. Cote. That CLD report—the investigation was made by CID 
and it was reported where? 
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Mr. Manrrent. Let me clarify this, Congressman. That CID unit 
was then part of the Mediterranean theater of operations. In other 
words, it had absolutely no connection with TRUST. 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

Mr. Manrrept. Because TRUST came into being on or about prob- 
ably the 15th of September 1947, after the Russians ratified the Italian 
peace treaty. 

Mr. Corr. I know, but what became of that CID report of 1946? 

Mr. Manrrept. That I cannot answer. It was forwarded to the 
proper authorities at the time. The Milan files which the Trust office 
inherited disclose this copy of the report. So when I compiled the 
entire thing, I thought it would be a good idea to incorporate—— 

Mr. Corr. There is nothing in your papers to show that that report 
of the CID in 1946 was not delivered to its proper destination ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. No. 

Mr. Coir. Such as the report of Captain Landi? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Captain Landi; yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. That was intercepted by the enemy 4 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. I would state that his report was properly 
distributed. These he consigned to Georgi, who later could not pro- 
duce them. Georgi stated that he must have misplaced them or lost 
them. Mr. Landi stated that he found two groups of casings, the 
first from the corner of the villa leading down to the shore and the 
second group near the water’s edge. 

Paragraph 9: The caretaker of Villa Castelnuovo, Covini Egidio 
was interviewed on September 27, 1946. Covini stated that he was 
awakened by a loud explosion around midnight, probably the hand 
grenade. He looked out of his window and saw nothing, but heard 
a boat leaving the shore and traveling in a northerly direction. He 
stated that he heard no voices at all and that there didn’t seem to be 
any people around the villa. 

When he awoke in the morning, he heard another boat leaving the 
shore at about 0500 hours. He could not see who it was. 

He later went to the villa and examined it and found everything 
in place, and that nobody had been through the villa. He did not 
find ge lying about, but he did notice a hole made by a hand 

renade, 
. On December 20, 1944, when Covini was interviewed by Georgi, 
Covini stated that after the sliooting he went out of the house and 
heard oe in the water. However, at this interrogation he 
denied that he ever made such a statement. 

Paragraph 10: On September 26, 1946, agent Gardella interviewed 
Gualtiero Tozzini, battle name, Pupo, one of the partisan escorts of 
the Chrysler mission. The night the mission was to move Bruno 
Tobozzi arrived, talked with Icardi, then ate and left. During the 
time that Pupo was washing dishes, he heard footsteps outside. He 
ran to the window and didn’t see anything. He said that they didn’t 
think anymore about it, figuring it was probably the caretaker. 

Pupo knew the mission had a lot of money, but did not know how 
much. He assisted when he exchanged the gold for currency and re- 
ceived 10,000 lire from Georgi for this. Pupo stated that after he had 
hidden the key to the villa under the doorstep and the other members 
were going down to the shore, he heard some footsteps. He challenged 
and was answered by two shots, saying he saw the flame from them. 
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He immediately turned and ran. Even though he was armed with 
a Sten gun, he did not know how to use it. In his escape, he did not 
see any of the other members of the mission. He arrived at Villa 
Maria, south of Villa Castelnuovo about an hour later. Sergeant 
Lo Dolce arrived there also. Lo Dolce was in a terribly nervous and 
frightened condition. The next day Pupo went to—— 

r. Cote. Excuse me there. Who was saying that Lo Dolce was 
nervous? 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, Tozzini was interviewed by Agent Gardella 
on the 26th of November 1946. 

Mr. Corz. But you are quoting Tozzini? 

Mr. Manrrept. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cote. What Tozzini is this? 

Mr. Manrrept. Tozzini later became one of the Italian defendants. 

Mr. Corr. There is a father Tozzini and a son Tozzini? 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. There is a father Manini and a son Manini. 

Mr. Cote. Oh. 

Mr. ManrFrept. The next day Pupo went to Pascalo. That isan area 
near Lake Orta. And he informed Cancelliere what had happened. 
Two days later Lo Dolce joined Icardi at Alzo. Pupo further stated 
that the major was in physical condition, was not having trouble 
with his legs. 

Paragraph 11—— 

Mr. Core. What is the significance of that? 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, you see, when the major was parachuted he 
——— sprained his ankle, so they are making reference to that. 

aragraph 11: On the 27th of September 1946, Agent Gardella in- 
terviewed Giuseppe Manini, the other partisan escort of the mission. 
Manini stated that at the time of the incident he had just about fin- 
ished loading the boat and was on his way back up the path of the villa. 
As he was going up, Major Holohan, Lieutenant Icardi, and Sergeant 
Lo Dolce were coming down. After he passed them, he heard a noise 
and the shooting. He immediately answered fire in the direction from 
where the shots came. Then he retreated, firing as he did. He jumped 
over the wall near the shore and as he landed there was a loud ex- 
losion—the hand grenade. He did not see any of the Americans. 
Fre got in the boat and rode away. It was rather foggy and he lost 
his sense of direction and instead of going north he went in a south- 
easterly direction and ended up near Buccione. 

Mr. Wess. At that point, isn’t it true that Tozzini’s story here and 
Manini’s story turned out later to be false? 

Mr. Miwnrrept. False, exactly. 

Mr. Wess. So that all of this is their first erroneous story? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. Incidentally, they also practically submitted 
the same type statements to the OSS people, which are also enclosed 
in this report. I am now just summing up the highlights of the 
various investigations which had been in progress before. 

Then getting his bearings from here, he went north to Pettenasco 
and home. He later wrote a note to Don Carletto. It is still Don 
Carlo, but in Italian it is little Carl. He is a little bit of a fellow. And 
had it delivered to Don Zanni. In this note he says he wrote that he 
was safe and wanted to know how the others were. He claimed he did 
not ask specifically about the major. He stated that after the shoot- 
ing started, he did not see any of the other members of the mission. 
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Paragraph 12: Angelo Manini, father of Giuseppe, was interviewed 
on the 26th of September 1946. He stated that his son arrived home 
late the night of December 6, 1944, or after midnight, that he helped 
him hide the contents of the boat in their garage under some leaves. 
Most of those villas on the lake have lake garages. So that is the ref- 
erence made to a garage. That his son told him what had happened 
and was quite concerned about the major. When Manini was asked 
about this, he stated that the major’s leg had been bothering him lately 
and that he couldn’t speak Italian and that he, Manini, was wondering 
how the major would make out. 

Paragraph 13: Cordera, first name, Anton, battle name Bagdad, 
who was Georgi’s adjutant, was interviewed on September 25, 1946. 

Mr. Core. By Gardella? 

Mr. Manrrepi. By Gardella, sir. He also stated that he heard 
Teardi and Lo Dolce make statements about wanting to get rid of the 
major. Bagdad got news of the incident of the evening of December 
6, 1944, from Angelo Cutaio, another partisan. Bagdad was also 
suspicious of Captain Leto because Leto was a Communist and seemed 
to aid the Communists more than Georgi’s group. After the incident, 
Bagdad and almost all the others were very suspicious of Manini 
having lost his sense of direction on the lake, because Manini was 
yer _ raised near the lake and had done boating on the lake all 
of his life. 

Paragraph 14: Dulo, vice commander of Georgi’s group, was also 
interviewed on September 25, 1946, by Gardella. He stated that he 
talked to Manini on December 8, 1944, that Manini told him he didn’t 
want to go back on the other side of the lake after what had hap- 
pened; that he, Manini, had waded into water waist deep before he 
could get away into the boat. Manini denied he ever said this to Dulo. 
Dulo also suspected that Leto may be involved, due to the fact that 
he assisted the Communist partisan groups. 

Paragraph 15: Angelo Cutaio was interviewed on September 26, 
1946, and he stated that Manini told him about the incident at Villa 
Castelnuovo. He also thought that Manini’s getting lost on the lake 
was very strange. 

Paragraph 16: After the incident at Villa Castelnuovo and the 
subsequent disappearance of the major, Sergeant Lo Dolce seemed to 
have become very frightened and nervous. He never wanted to talk 
about it to anyone. 

Mr. Courrney. Who was reporting this? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is still Gardella’s investigation. 

Mr. Courtney. Is he quoting anybody? 

Mr. Manrrept. In this particular instance he is not quoting any- 


r. Kivpay. He is quoting the assistant division commander. 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. That was in paragraph 14, about the 
assistant commander. 

After the incident at Villa Castelnuovo and the subsequent disap- 
pearance of the major, Sergeant Lo Dolce seemed to have become very 
frightened and nervous. He never wanted to talk about it to anyone. 
As time passed, his condition grew worse and was noted by everyone. 
On the 17th of February 1945, he was staying at Quarna with Pupo. 
‘There were other partisans in the same house who were talking about 
killing Fascists, et cetera. Lo Dolce understood very little Italian 
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and became nervous. He took Pypo upstairs and told Pupo that these 
partisans were going to kill them. Lo Dolce took and tied together 
his and Pupo’s belts, took off his shoes and also told Pupo to do the 
same. Pupo tried to reason with him but couldn’t. Lo Dolce then 
started to lower himself out of the window; the belts broke and he 
fell. Pupo ran downstairs and out and tried to reason with Lo Dolce 
and told him to wait while he went to get his shoes. When he returned 
with Lo Dolce’s shoes, Lo Dolce was gone. 

The next morning a woman brought Lo Dolce, who had spent the 
night hiding out and was frozen to the house and he was found to be 
in a nervous condition. They took Lo Dolce to the priest of Alzo, 
Don Luigi, who took care of him for several weeks. It is the opinion 
of Agent Gardella that it was the same incident for which Icardi, later, 
on March 5, 1945, wrote out a commendation for Lo Dolee. Lo Dolce’s 
mental derangement was so noticeable that Icardi sent him to Switzer- 
land, 

Mr. Wess. That was 1946, was it not; not 1945? 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, 1945 was the time that he wrote out a com- 
mendation for Lo Dolce. 

Mr. Wess. Oh. 

Mr. Manrrept. Icardi, recommending him for some citation. 

Mr. Courtney. That had to be done while Icardi was still in service? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir; the commendation had to be done while still 
in service, 

Mr. Courtney. That was in 1945? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. That would be 1945. 

Mr. Manrrept. This is the opinion of Agent Gardella. 

Mr. Kiipay. Gardella is reporting it in 1946. 

Mr. Courtney. That is right. 

Mr. Manrrept. Paragraph 17. Investigation conducted by Milan 
CID revealed that discord existed between Major Holohan and Lieu- 
tenant Icardi; that Lieutenant Ieardi and Sergeant Lo Dolce had made 
statements at several different times saying that they wanted to get 
rid of the major. These statements were made openly in the presence 
of partisan elements. Lieutenant Icardi and Georgi did take and 
put to their own use 1,650,000 lire of the mission’s funds and made up 
a contract of partnership in reference to said sum on the 2ist of 
November 1944. 

Lieutenant Icardi was going about interesting himself in business 
deals for the future and not letting his superior know about it. He had 
further told certain partisans, if they should get important informa- 
tion, not to let the major know about it, but give same directly to him, 
and generally had put the mission’s security in damage and had been 
‘using the eg to mistrust the major. 

Paragraph 18. It was the opinion of Agent Gardella that the dis- 
appearance of the major was a political move engineered by the Com- 
munist group headed by Moscatelli, a man of few scruples, who was 
‘capable of weakening the opposite party in order to enrich his own. 

Paragraph 19. The information compiled by CID milan indicates 
that both Icardi and Lo Dolce did not cooperate with Major Holohan; 
that Icardi was more interested in personal affairs, and of elevating 
his position with the mission than carrying out his required duties; 
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that Georgi was the type of partisan who wanted to enrich himself 
and not primarily interesetd in his nation’s welfare. Manini was 
ulso noted to be a mercenary type and also a man of very few scruples, 
and that Manini was quite efficient in carrying out executions of 
Nazi-Fascist prisoners and of disposing of their bodies in the lake. 
Pupo was the obedient but silent type of soldier, however, not 
courageous, 

Paragraph 20. A communication from the Office of Public Safety, 
Allied Military Government, Novara Province, dated November 16, 
1945, stated that information may be obtained from a _smeqer = by the 
name of ‘Tabozzi, employed by the Cooperativa Garibaldina of Novara, 
and Migliari Aminta of Gossano, who formerly worked with the mis- 
sion. Exhibit B, Subdivision 2. Note: It is not believed that Agent 
Gardella questioned Tabozzi during the course of the investigation 
which he conducted. 

In June 1945 the lake was dragged and dynamite dropped in it in an 
effort to recover any bodies therein. 

Mr. Kivpay. That was June 1945? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. This is after the area was oceupied by 
our troops. This etfort was unsuccessful. 

Norre.—This feature was never confirmed, although the files revealed that 
Agent Gardella during September of 1946 requested from Director, CID, who was 
then Col. Robert J. Wilson, that the lake be dragged. He was instructed at the 
time that the Navy advised that the lake was too deep in order to successfully 
drag same, 

Exhibit D, subdivisions 1 through 44, inclusive. 

We are now getting into section E of this report, which deals with 
letters of transmittal and informal routing slips in connection with 
investigations conducted. 

Mr. Kitpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Kinpay. Let’s go a head. 

Mr. Courrnry. May I suggest we clear up that Landi incident, Mr. 
Chairman, right on the record. As to whether or not your investi- 
gation shows that the Landi report which is first referred to in—— 

Mr. Manrrept. Testimony 

Mr. Courrney. Yes: the Landi testimony with respect to his having 
made an on-the-spot investigation on December 8, 1945 

Mr. Manrrept, 1944. 

Mr. Courrney. 1944, and which first appears in the report of-—— 

Mr. Manrrepr. Gardella. 

Mr. Courrney (continuing). F. Gardella, whether or not your in- 
vestigation disclosed from other sources that the investigation was 
actually made, even though the report of it cannot be found? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir; I can so state that that investigation was 
actnally performed by Captain Landi. 

Mr. Courrney. And the source of your statement is? 

Mr. Manrrept. The source of my statement is other witnesses. 

Mr. Courtney. Whom Landi interviewed 

Mr. Manrrept. Who assisted Landi in conducting the on-the-spot 
investigation. 

Mr. Courrney. And whom you have since investigated ¢ 

Mr. Manerepr. And whom I have since taken testimony from. 
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Mr. Courtney. But there is no evidence physically of any kind of 
the report of Landi‘ 

Mr. Manrrept. I haven't seen it. My files did not disclose it. Per- 
haps the OSS people may have that. I don’t know. 

Kirpay. He didn’t keep a copy, apparently 

Mr. Manrrepi. No, sir; he did not. He may have been debriefed 
later on, because apparently the OSS people would debrief hin of 
these people at later stages. 

Mr. Courrnry. What do you mean, debrief 

Mr. Manrrept. Debrief is to interview them as to everything which 
had been done during his operations behind the lines in order to 
obtain all of the information, 

Mr. Courtney. It is the subsequent of briefing. 

Mr. Manrrepr. It is an investigative term. 

Mr. Courrney. In other words, it is after the event has happened. 
That is called debriefing ¢ 

Mr. Manrreptr. That is called debriefing. 

Subdivision (e) of the report, titled “Letters of Transmittal and 
Informal Routing Slips in Connection with the Investigations 
Conducted.” 

(a) Said letters and routing slips are self-explanatory, exhibit E, 
subdivision (1) through (9), inclusive. I can take you into this here 
if you wish and I can read all of the informal routing slips which 
our files contain. 

Mr. Kinpay. I don’t think we would want that detail on this record. 

Mr. Courrney. Just highlight as you go along, to show the course. 

Mr. Manrrepr. Section (f) of the report: Information which this 
office requested and received from American Graves Registration Serv- 
ice, Mediteranean Zone, in reference to unknown X-279. Upon receipt 
of basic correspondence, a check was instituted with American Graves 
Registration Service, Rome, in reference to unknown X-279. 

(2) On January 23, 1949, information was received from Headquar- 
ters, 9107, TSU, QMC American Graves Registration, Mediterranean 
Zone, APO 794, U. S. Army, which indicated that all of the corres- 
pondence and documents available in deceased file for X279, Plot 2-3, 
Row 93, had no connection with subject. All of the information and 
correspondence pertaining to X-279 revealed that the age estimate was 
estimated at 22 years, the height at 5 feet 7 or 5 feet 8. Exhibit “F,” 
subdivision 1 through 1-11, inclusive. This, gentlemen, off the record, 
shows that that correspondence that we received from Washington 
pertaining to exhibit 279 was checked. And in view of the fact that 
we had the physical measurements of Major Holohan, it was definitely 
concluded that it was not the major. 

Mr. Courtrnry. Now that is in 1946, in any event? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is in 1949. 

Mr. Courrney. 1949; I’m sorry. 

Mr. Manrrepr. Subdivision (g) 


Mr. Kirpay. Now, I don’t think we ought to explore this thing as 
it turned out not to be. 

Mr. Courtney. No. 

Mr. Manrrepi. It dealt with my official inquiry, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Just tie it to Holohan. 
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Mr. Kitpay. We would like to have the files, your complete report 
and your exhibit and what not, but in this testimony—— ; 

Mr. Manrrept. This is a highlight. I am not going to go into the 
exhibits. 

Mr. Kitpay. Let’s not go into that phase. 

Mr. Manrrept. These are all exhibits that cover this part of the 
report. 

Subdivision (g): Information requested and received from Office 
of the Military Attaché, American Embassy, Rome, Italy. On the 12th 
of January 1949, this office requested a transfer of all information 
pertaining to the Holohan case. From the information received, it 
developed that most of the names, places, dates, et cetera, had been 
mentioned during the many investigations previously conducted. 

Exhibit “G,” subdivision 1 through 11, inclusive. : 

Section (h) of the report deals with recent inquiries made with the 
Italian police agencies by this office and can be identified as follows: 

One—— 

Mr. Corr. Is it necessary to go into the detail of these things? 

Mr. Kirpay. I didn’t think it was. 

Mr. Corr. Can’t you give us the substance? : 

Mr. Manrrept. This is the summary, sir. I will be through in a 
while and then the rest of it is all supported by exhibits. 

Mr. Courrney. Can you summarize that a little? 

Mr. Manrrept. Iam. I mean, that is only one paragraph and that 
section of the report will be through. 

Questura of Milan, which means the metropolitan police in 
Italian 

Mr. Corr. When was this? 

Mr. Manrrepr. This was during 1949. I can consult the record, 
if you wish. They reported they had no information to contribute. 
However, they por Mn this office to the Questura of Novara. Ques- 
tura of Novara reported that no record of this incident had been kept 
in their office. However, recent inquiries revealed that after the lib- 
eration, the Allied Command carried on a long and exhaustive in- 
quiry which met with negative results, that according to reliable 
sources Major Holohan was taken prisoner by the Germans during 
mopping-up operations in December 1944. 

(3) The Carabinieri of Vercelli have stated that the major was 
assassinated by Italian and German elements in the region of Lake 
Orta during December of 1944 and that agent Gardella had carried 
out intensive investigations. 

(4) The Questura Vercelli reported that from a reliable source 
they have learned that the major was assassinated for political or 
criminal reasons by Italian or German elements, that the case was 
investigated by Mr. Frederick Gardella, formerly of the Milan CID 
Office, in August of 1946 and that the crime was still unsolved. 

Section (i) of the report is a summary made by CID TRUST of 
all investigations. 

(1) It appears from the contents of the file, after a lengthy study, 
that the Chrysler mission of OSS was composed of Major Holohay. 


First Lieutenant Ieardi, Sergeant Lo Dolce, and a Mr. Landi. They 
were parachuted into enemy-held territory, Milan area, in Septem- 
ber 1944, During the first part of December 1944, the mission stayed 
in the villa Castelnuovo on the western shore of Lake Orta, near its 
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south end. With the mission at the time at Ville Castelnuovo were 
Major Holohan, Lieutenant Icardi, Sergeant Lo Dolce, and two par- 
tisans—Manini Giuseppe, and Gualtiero Tozzini. A third partisan 
member, Recepita Pasquale, was staying at another villa near Alzo 
because he did not get along with Major Holohan. Georgi, the local 
commander of the Partisan Information Service, was in close liaison 
with the activities of the mission. Also on the property of the villa 
was the caretaker, Covini, and his family. 

Paragraph 2 of this section. The location of the mission was be- 
coming well known in the neighborhood and Major Holohan was 
warned by two priests—Don Giovanni Vandoni, and Don Carletto 
Murzillo, and by Covini, the caretaker of the Villa, and by Georgi, 
that the mission should move its headquarters to a new location. 

On the evening of December 6, 1944, Georgi and Captain Leto were 
guests of a Captain Pozzi on the island of San Julio. On their way to 
the island, Georgi told Leto that the mission would probably move 
that night and that he had arranged for Bruno to find out definitely 
from the major if the mission were to move that night. If it were 
to move, Bruno was to flash a prearranged signal at 2100 hours. A 
little before 2100 hours, Georgi, accompanied by Don Carlo and Mrs. 
Pozzi, went out to watch for Bruno’s signal. On their return, Georgi 
said that Bruno had signaled that the move was on. In his statement, 
Georgi said he didn’t receive any signal and so decided to have dinner 
on the island. Bruno stated that he arrived at the Villa Castelnuovo 
at 2100 or 2115 hours and found out that the mission was not to move. 
He left the mission at 2130 hours to deliver the message to Georgi at 
Pella. The latter returned home at about 2300 or 2330 hours and was 
then given the message. 

However, Manini stated that Bruno left shortly after dinner at 2100 
hours with the message that the mission was leaving for Pella that 
night. 

Another witness, Pupo, stated that after the PIS, Patriot Informa- 
tion Service, messenger had left, Major Holohan suddenly decided to 
move. Captain Leto thought it odd that Georgi had not left at once 
to help in the moving as he had previously taken care of all arrange- 
ments on previous moves. Leto left Georgi in Pella sometime around 
2300 hours and proceeded toward Alzo which lies in the direction of 
Villa Castelnuovo from Pella. Halfway to his home, he heard shoot- 
ing, but this was not unusual. It was then about midnight, some- 
time around 2200 or 2300, the boat on which the party was to leave 
for Pella was loaded. 

(4). That 

Mr. Wess. Isn’t this the Police Department’s report ? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is a summary now of all the investigations in 
the file. 

Mr. Wess. By? 

Mr. Manrrepr. By CID TRUST, our organization, in January of 
1949. 

Mr. Courtney. That is your summary, isn’t it? 

Mr. Manrrept. That is our summary at the time. 

Mr. Courtney. That is the summary that explodes the previous 
statement of Georgi and what not? 

Mr. Manrrent. No, sir. I have other reports which explode that. 
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Mr. Wess. Will this add anything to what you already told us 
previously 

Mr. Manrrepr. In some respects, yes. 

Mr. Wess. Important respects ? 

Mr. Manrrept. I would say generally, “No.” 

Mr. Kiipay. I think we ought to take that for the file. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, put that in the file. Let us get down now. 
The important thing is when the information was discovered that 
leads to—— 

Mr. Manrrept. I will get into that right now. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. 

Mr. Manrrept. I will give you my conclusions at the time and the 
recommendations which were made. 

Mr. Courrnry. Good. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is what we want. 

Mr. Manrrept. All right. From the foregoing report of the in- 
vestigation it is concluded—and I am now making reference to CID 
TRUST Report 4925, dated February 14, 1949—that from December 
6, 1944, until present time no word has been heard from Major Holo- 
han to indicate that he is still alive. 

That Ist Lt. Aldo Teardi did at Lake Orta on or about November 
21, 1944, embezzle and convert to his own use 1,650,000 lire gained 
from the sale of gold coins, the property of the United States Govern- 
ment entrusted to him by his commanding officer for use of the OSS 
Chrysler Mission. 

That as can be learned by the above recital of information, there is 
only a basis for conjecture or speculation regarding the death or 
disappearance of Major Holohan, not for conclusions of facts thus 
far in this case, 

Mr. Courrney. At that time Holohan’s body had not been found? 

Mr. Manrrepi. Not been found. 

The next section deals with list of exhibits, Since this report is 
going to be introduced in the record, it wouldn't be a good idea then 
to repeat that. 

Mr. Courrney. That is right. 

Mr. Right. 

Mr. Manrrept. And likewise, with the list of subjects, witnesses, 
and investigators. 

Mr. Courrney. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Manrrept. It is alsoa part of the record here. 

Mr. Kinpay. We will take that for the files. 

Mr. Courtney. The next time you take up the thread is at the time 
of the confessions: is that right ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Now I am going to the undeveloped leads at the 
time and the recommendations that I made at the time and then we 
will close the report; this report. 

Mr. Kitpay. I think that is a good idea for him to give that. 

Mr. Courrnry. Yes. 

Mr. Manrrept. Many of the individuals mentioned in the report 
would have to be reinterrogated or interrogated on the spot observa- 
tions made, technical data collected, checks instituted with many agen- 
cies in the area and on the outside. d 

Recommendations: Based upon the foregoing report of investiga- 
tion it is recommended that this report be caretilty reviewed in its 
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entirety by the appropriate agency in order to determine if this case 
should be reopened. If it is determined that this case should be re- 
opened, it is suggested that the following recommendations be initi- 
ated: that at least two trained criminal Investig ators conduct an on- 
the-spot investigation, assisted by an investigator preferably sassoci- 
ated with intelligence work and well versed in the political aspects 
of the Lake Orta area, especially since there are indications that cer- 
tain individuals who had knoweldge of the major’s disappearance 
are now connected with partisan beliefs which are inimical to our 
cause. 

That the invesigators be assisted by an Italian police official selected 
by them. That if the case is to be reopened, it is suggested that all of 
the information in the possession of other Federal agencies pertaining 
to this matter be collected and transmitted to the investigators for 
reference and investigative purposes. ‘That this office temporarily 
suspend inquiry into this matter until ae al word is received on 
basis of subject report filed by CID TRUST, APO 209, dated Febru- 
ary 14, 1950. 

Mr. Courrney. Now the date of that report is what, and recom- 
mendations 

Mr. Manrrepr. February 14, 1949. 

Mr. Courrney. 1949. Now [ am puzzled about one thing. You 
speak in those conclusions of the case being closed. You suggest that 
if it is to be reopened, that certain things be done. Now, elsewhere, 
just previous to that, you made a finding that there was evidence that 
there had been an embezzlement of funds and yet in your conclu- 
sions—— 

Mr. Manrnrept. Those are the findings, sir, of agent Gardella. 

Mr. Courrnry. Oh. 

Mr. Manrrept. I am basing my conclusions on all of the reports 
which are in all the various files. 

Mr. Courrney. Then did you agree with Gardella’s report that 
there had been evidence of embezzlement ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes, because one of the principals made an admis- 
sion against his own interest. Georgi Aminta Migliari, that he en- 
gaged ina business transaction with leardi. 

Mr. Courrney. Then, why do we find the case being dropped? 
That is what puzzles me. 

Mr. Manrrept. This case was never dropped. The only reason I 
assembled all of this information: because there were indications that 
Washington wasn’t fully informed on the entire thing and I felt it 
would be a good idea to get all of this information which was resting 
in these files that we inherited in Trieste and compile a comprehensive 
report. 

Mr. Courrney. Tam still a little bit confused. Now this last speaks 
of closing the case and if the case is to be reopened. Those were your 
last words. ‘Then previously you have run across this statement of 
Gardella to which T take it you don’t make any exception, to the effect 
that there was evidence of an embezzlement. Now, then, nothing is 
done, as I understand it, between that determination and this. 

Mr. Manrrept. This report was distributed at the time. 

Mr. Courrney. I see. 

Mr. Manrrept. You want the distribution? It is in the record here. 
If this is going to be made part of the record, why it isn’t necessary. 
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Mr. Kupay. I don’t think it is necessary to give it. We can 
check it. 

Mr. Courrney. That is the only point I had. 

Mr. Kinpay. Just off the record on that. See if we can’t clear it up. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Corr. After you had made this report which you have just 
read, what did you do? 

Mr. Manrrept. I established liaison with the Italian police of that 
area. I established listening post, sought out informants. I made 
trips in the area on other investigations and became interested in the 
investigation of Major Holohan. 

Mr. Courrney. Then I take it you were convinced from the time 
you had finished the report that you just read that something had 
gone wrong. 

Mr. Manrrept. Had gone wrong and that Washington wasn’t fully 
informed on the thing. I decided to make a comprehensive report. 
In the meantime, while waiting for official word from Washington, I 
proceeded to check into the matter. 

Mr. Courtney. There was a continuous check from that point on? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. What did you find? 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, here is what we found. This is my report, 
and I certainly would like to get this in the record. 

Mr. Cote. I don’t know as we need to have the evidence that you 
found. Your conclusions. 

Mr. Manrrept. My conclusions? 

Mr. Courtney. Yes; I think we should have that. 

Mr. Kitpay. The witness says he would like to have his report in 
the record. This is the whole thing and includes many exhibits? 

Mr. Manrrept. Sir, I filed many reports. This is one of my reports. 

Mr. Kitpay. I mean, but the size of it. You have many exhibits in 


Mr. Manrnrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. About how long is your report itself? 

Mr. Manrrept. I would say that is maybe about 300 pages. 

Mr. Courrnry. You have a summary at the beginning, I take it? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is my whole summary. My whole summary 
constitutes 26 pages. 

Mr. Courtney. I see. They are the first pages in that report. 

Mr. Manrrept. Twenty-six legal pages. 

Mr. Corr. You can consolidate it down to 26 sentences, can’t you? 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, I will give you my conclusions, 

Mr. Courrnry. That is right; your conclusions. That report will 
be part of the record in any event. . 

Mr. Kitpay. Here in this testimony we would like to have your 
conclusions. 

Mr. Manrrept. That 1st Lt. Aldo Icardi did feloniously embezzle, 
by fraudulently converting to his own use, 1,650,000 lire gained from 
the sale of gold coins, the property of the United States Government, 
entrusted to him by his commanding officer for use by the Chrysler 
mission. That Lieutenant Icardi did establish a commercial enter- 
prise while in the service of the United States Army, a direct violation 
of Army directives. That according to the testimony of Manini and 


there. 
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Tozzini, Lt. Aldo Icardi, Sgt. Carlo G. Lo Dolce, Manini Giuseppe, 
and Gualtiero 'Tozzini all conspired jointly to murder Maj. William 
V. Holohan with malice aforethought, willfully, deliberately, feloni- 
ously, unlawfully, on Deceniber 6, 1944, in the area of Lake Orta by 
means of poison and by use of firearms. That according to the testi- 
mony of Manini and Tozzini, Lieutenant Icardi did cause to be ob- 
tained poison, to wit, cyanide of potassium, and that said poison was 
placed into a dish of soup by Manini with the knowledge of Lo Dolce 
and Tozzini, which Major Holohan was given to eat during the eve- 
ning meal of December 6, 1944, at Villa Castelnuovo, Province of 
Novara, Italy. 

(e) That according to the testimony of Manini and Tozzini, Set. 
Carlo Lo Dolce did fire, on December 6, 1944, in the bedroom of Major 
Holohan at Villa Castelnuovo, Province of Novara, Italy, two pistol 
shots into the body of Major Holohan which was in his (Lo Dolce’s) 
vossession. That according to the testimony of Manini and Tozzini, 
‘eaten Ieardi did rob from the possession of Major Holohan, 
believed to have taken place after the death thereof, an undetermined 
amount of moneys the property of the United States Government on 
December 6, 1944, at Villa Castelnuovo, Province of Novara, Italy. 

This was one thing I would like to clear up, that we could never 
determine the amount of money which was in the major’s possession. 
Testimony obtained from the Italian codefendants indicate that after 
the major’s body was stuffed in a sleeping bag, that the heutenant 
was seen going into his haversack and taking therefrom a large volu- 
minous roll believed to have been currency and he then stuffed it 
into his shirt. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, your investigation, of course, as to the amount 
was confined as to what vou could learn in Italy ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Exactly. 

Mr. Courrney. You didn’t go to the OSS people? 

Mr. Manrrept. No. 

Mr. Courrney. To determine how much he had / 

Mr. Manrrept. Exactly. 

Mr. Courrnery. Excuse me. 

Mr. Manrrepr. This is the italian phase. 

Mr. Coir. Do the records show whether Ieardi accounted to OSS 
for the money that he got from Holohan ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. That was the phase which has been exploited here 
in the United States and I am not fully informed of that, sir. That 
according to the testimony of Manini and Tozzini, Lieutenant Icardi, 
Sergeant Lo Dolce, Manini, and Tozzini, all carried the body of 
Major Holohan which they had stuffed into the major’s sleeping bag 
to the shores of Lake Orta in the vicinity of Villa Castelnuovo, Prov- 
ince of Novara, Italy, on December 6, 1944. That according to the 
testimony of Manini and Tozzini, Lieutenant Icardi ordered both of 
them, Manini and Tozzini, to dispose of Major Holohan’s body in 
Lake Orta, and the body tied and weighted by a large rock was thrown 
into Lake Orta on December 6, 1944, by Tozzini and Manini at the 

oint ranging from 100 to 150 meters from the Villa Castelnuovo pier 
in the direction of the island of San Julio. This is halfway, gentle- 
men, between the island of San Julio and the villa and, to be precise, 
right from this little pier, as I stated before, many of the villas on the 
lake have these lake garages. 
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That according to the testimony of Manini and Tozzini, Lieu- 
tenant Icardi ordered them, Lo Dolee, Manini, and Tozzini, to simu- 
late a false attack in the vicinity of Villa Castelnuovo on December 6, 
1944, and to recount a false version of the facts as to what occurred on 
December 6, 1944, to anyone whom they met subsequent to said date, 
that Piazza, Ubaldo, did furnish Manini with cyanide of potassium. 
However, the facts indicate that Piazza did not have knowledge that 
the poison was to be used against an American officer. I would like 
to clarify that in this manner. Ubaldo Piazza was a very prominent 
industrialist who was working with the rightist elements of the parti- 
sans. Manini was a former employee of his. His firm is engaged 
in the manufacture of galvanized tubs. The cyanide of potassium is 
used before the porcelain is poured on the tubs. Manini told him 
that he would like some potassium to be used against a Fascist officer 
because this oflicer liked soup very, very much. So based on that, why 
Ubaldo acted in good faith and gave him the poison because he felt 
it was going to be used for the elimination of a Fascist officer. 

That Manini was in possession of a firearm after the liberation 
period in violation of Italian law. We, incidentally, recovered the 
murder gun. The murder gun was identified as a result of a deserip- 
tion given by Manini. He claims that he sold it after the liberation. 
Unfortunately, it seems as though fate was on the side of the major. 
We recovered the gun and it still had the same idiosyncrasies. Later 
on, when we recovered the body the fatal pellets were extracted and 
a ballistics was made and it was proved to come from the same gun. 

Mr. Corr. Where are—— 

Mr. Manrrepi. They are now in the possession of the Italian judi- 
cial authorities of Verbania, Italy. 

Mr. Cotx, Both the weapon and the bullets? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Both the weapon and the bullets. 

That Manini did sell a firearm to an Italian civilian identified as 
Maulini in violation of Italian law. 

That Maulini Edoardo, was found in possession of a firearm, to wit: 
Beretta caliber 9, No, 9242287, murder weapon, in violation of Italian 
law. 

There are indications in this investigation that Lieutenant Teardi 
misrepresented the facts in order to have » United States military 
decoration presented to Sergeant Lo Dolce, 

Mr. Courtney. Now when was that report / 

Mr. Manrrepr. This report was filed on the 31st of May, 1950. I, 
however, filed a preliminary report earlier. 

Mr. Courrney. Let me ask this, just to summarize it. Is there any 
difference substantially between the preliminary report 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. This is more in detail. 

Mr. Courrney. I see. 

Mr. Manrrepr. The case is still as far as our office is concerned 
recorded as 50 CID 105 and was held in a pending status. 

Mr. Kinpay. In your report of 1950 you evidently cracked the case? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You have broken the case and you have the true facts 
of the administration of the poison and shooting him in his room 
and so on? 

Mr. Courrney. You still don’t have the body, though, did you ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. No, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. I understand at that time you didn’t have the body. 

Mr. Courrney. Did you have the confessions ¢ 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes, sir, we had the confessions of the two Italians. 

Mr. Corr. On which, your final report or your preliminary report? 

Mr. Manrrept. My report recorded as 50 CID 105. 

Mr. Cote. What was the date of your preliminary report ? 

Mr. Manrrept. The date of my preliminary—it embraced the period 
of April 20-May 24, 1950. and was dated the 25th of May, 1950, 
preliminary report. 

Mr. Kinpay. That was in less detail than your final report ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is the first report that comes in with the true 
facts of the matter. And then it was substantiated by your ballisties 
tests when the body was found. 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes, sir. I have other reports. This is my third 
report in reference to the Holohan case. 

Mr. Kinpay. Who got the confessions from the Italian civilians? 
The American authorities or Italian authorities / 

Mr. Manrrept. I did myself, and a Lieutenant Albieri, who is the 
commanding officer of the Carabinieri, Province of Novara, the town 
of Arona. 

Mr. Core. You and the Italian police officer? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Core. Obtained the reports from the two partisans. 

Mr. Kinpay. Confessions. 

Mr. Manrrept. The confessions, sir. 

Mr. Coir. The confessions, IT mean, 

Mr. Manrrept. From the two partisans. 

Mr. Courrney. How long was that after the third report to which 
you just made reference? Between report No. 2 and the final report of 
May you got the confessions of the two partisans? 

Mr. MAnrrept. Sir, I never closed this case out. I am now going 
to give you some more stuff. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. 

Mr. Manrrepi. This is only my third report. My first report was 
in 1949. The second one was dated the 25th of May. The third one 
was dated the 3ist of May. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Mr. Manrrept. My fourth report was dated the 7th of July, 1950, 
and this deals with the recovery of the body. 

Mr. Courrney. You were present when the body was recovered, 
were you? 

Mr. Manrrept. I was present when the autopsy was performed. 

Mr. Courtney. see. 

Mr. Manrreprt. We, however, arranged with Lieutenant Albieri 
to have the lake dragged. We tried to get divers from our fleet. but 
due to the complexities of the Italian law the Italian judicial authori- 
ties would not admit outside agencies to participate in the recovery of 
the body. So we had to use other means. 

Mr. Courtney. So you had to use them? 

Mr. Manrrept. We had to use them, precisely. 

Mr. Courrney. Now, there is some question there. The gear was 
furnished by the Navy Department ? 
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Mr. Manrrept. The gear was furnished by the Italian fishermen 
who lived thereby and who had made arrangements with myself and 
Lieutenant Albieri to drag the lake for the body, after we had made 
soundings of the lake and after we had taken the Italian co-defend- 
ants to the exact spot in the lake where they claimed they had disposed 
of the body on the 6th of December 1944. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. Then we come down now to your fourth 
report ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. My fourth report. 

Mr. Courrney. The recovery of the body in 1950, July. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Now that confirmed, then, what appeared in the 
confessions and it confirmed the use of the gun whith you had pre- 
viously recovered, 

Mr. Manrrept. Of the gun. We recovered the two pellets from the 
cadaver, 

Mr. Courrney. I see. 

Mr. Coir. Was a test for the poison made? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. They could not find—there was no deter- 
mination of poison. I don’t like to be quoted on that because I am 
not a medical expert, but off the record 

Mr. Kinpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courtney. Do you know what the status of any request for 
extradition is, having been made by the Italian authorities ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes,sir. Mr. Norman V. Sohute, the security officer, 
the American Embassy in Rome, notified me that Ambassador Dunn 
was in possession of a judicial dossier which was forwarded to him 
by the Italian State Department and which in turn had originated 
from the Italian supreme court—had been forwarded to the United 
States on or about the 10th of December 1951. 

Mr. Coir. And that dossier contained what ? 

Mr. Manrrept. All of the depositions taken from the witnesses 
relative to the Holohan inquiry. 

Mr. Cour. Well, did it contain a request for the extradition of these 
two individuals a request of the American Government that these 
two individuals be extradited ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes; and also to support that it had all of the 
depositions taken from the—— 

Mr. Coir. The request for extradition was there / 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. And supporting statements? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. I personally learned on the—this is in one 
of my reports. I don’t know the exact date, but that on the 27th of 
September 1951 the Italian district attorney of Novara, Dr. Alberto 
Morando advised me that his oflice had forwarded the request for 
extradition and the relative documents to his superiors in Rome. 

Mr. Corr. Well, do you know whether any response has been made 
by our Government to that request for extradition ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Sir, I couldn’t answer that. This is off the 
record— 

Mr. Katpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Kitpay. Suppose we meet tomorrow at 1:30 and try to get 
done. 

Mr. Courrney. One thing before you finish. I would like, so the 
record would be clear, Congressman Cole, that we refer to that CID 
matter which you made reference to earlier in the record. You recall, 
you said or referred to the CID report M—46-9 which Manfredi said 
was forwarded and you raised a question as to whether it had been 
received or not, sir. I merely wanted to point out that the chronology 
which we handed you does indicate it has been received. 

Mr. Core. Well. that is in the record before. You pointed that out 
before. 

Mr. Courrney. It was not on the record. 

Mr. Corr. Oh, T see. 

Mr. Kivpay. We are adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m., Friday, January 11,1951.) 
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or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


(The subcommittee met at 1:30 p.m.,the Honorable Paul J. Kilday, 
chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Courrney. We are pretty well through. 

Mr. Kitpay. You are still under oath, of course, Mr. Manfredi. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Just take up where you left off, Mr. Manfredi, and 
highlight it as you go through. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. I have this report dated the 7th of July, 
1950. Tam going to summarize it. 

This report is being filed in connection with undeveloped leads 
with reference to recovery of remains of Major Holohan from Lake 
Orta and related events. Prior to departing from Arona, the feasi- 
bility of attempting to grapple for the body of Major Holohan from 
Lake Orta was discussed with Lieutenant Albieri. It was decided to 
resort 

Mr. Coir. By whom / 

Mr. Manrrepr. With Lieutenant Albieri. 

Mr. Cote. Who? 

Mr. Manrrept. This here report is filed in the third person. It 
was decided to resort to these means after a reasonable length of time 
had elapsed and in the event of Italian Navy divers had not made 
their scheduled appearance. 

On the 16th of June 1950 at about 1100 hours, I was notified tele- 
phonically by the Carabinieri of Novara that the body of Major Holo- 
han had been recovered from Lake Orta the same day. The same day 
L and agent Spilker departed from Trieste and arrived at Arona. 
The following day Lieutenant Albieri accompanied 

Mr. Core. Excuse me. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courtney. Now you have taken us up through the time that 
you found the body and the confirmation of the confessions was found 
in the body. 

Mr. Manrrept. Would you be interested in the dates when the body 
was recovered ¢ 

Mr. Courtney. No; not particularly. 

Mr. Manrrepr. The continuity of the evidence / 
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Mr. Coir. You have given the date the body was recovered. Now 
what was the date of the autopsy / 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, Iam going to refer to that now. 

Mr. Cote. Don’t go into that in such detail. 

Mr. Manrrepr. All right. 

Mr. Core. As a matter of fact, you indicated yesterday when the 
autopsy was held and who conducted it and what the findings were. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. I don’t see any need for repeating that; is there / 

Mr. Manrrept. All right, sir. I would like to add, in connection 
with this report, that there were three general hypotheses which were 
drawn from the investigation. The first was robbery, the second was 
personal ambition, and, third, political homicide. It is interesting to 
note that we compiled testimony which would support each one of the 
hypotheses. 

In connection with robbery, when Major Holohan was parachuted 
into the Mattarone area, he had in his possession a large sum of money. 
Investigation disclosed 

Mr. Core. Excuse me. On these hypotheses, they are not exclusive, 
are they? It could be all three of them. 

Mr. Manrrevt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Or any combination ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Or any of them. The only way you could actually 
pinpoint one of them: When Lo Dolce was interrogated, which would 
support 1 of these 3. At the time this is merely on the testimony com- 
piled in the Italian theater. 

Mr. Courtney. Then this is all without reference to anything that 
Lo Dolce is presumed to have confessed ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. You haven't checked it back with his confession? 

Mr. Manrrept. I haven’t checked it, on this stage of the investiga- 
tion. I have other reports which would eliminate the 1 or 2 or the 3 
entirely. 

Mr. Courrney. All right. 

Mr. Manrrept. But the interesting thing is that we had testimony 
which would support every one of these three. So Iam going to sum- 
marize them in brevity. 

Investigation disclosed that he had about 50 rolls of gold marengi, 
each roll containing 100. Lussi Tullio, battle name Captain Landi 
stated that before bailing out of the airplane Major Holohan had dis- 
tributed about 6 or 7 rolls of the marengi to each man, along with an 
undetermined amount of paper money. This was done in order to 
reduce to a minimum a possibility of loss. Lussi further stated that 
after the party was parachuted into the Mattarone area and had 
reached the ground the money was withdrawn. In this manner the 
investigation disclosed the existence of 50 rolls, each containing 100 
marengi and an undetermined amount of paper money. There is no 
further evidence of the total amount of money possessed by Major 
Holohan, outside of 2,000 Swiss francs turned over to Lussi. About 
500 gold marengi exchanged through Lieutenant Icardi, Aminti Mig- 
liari, and Cancellieri Alessandro, Borgamanero, during November 
1944, and an undetermined amount of paper money. Tozzini and 
Manini have both declared that after the killing of the major Lieu- 
tenant Icardi pocketed a large and voluminous roll which he had taken 
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from the haversack of Major Holohan. However, they, Tozzini and 
Manini, did not identify the contents of the package. Solbiati Cor- 
nelis has stated to have safeguarded for Ieardi during February to 
April 1945 some package containing 1,000 lire notes which Ieardi told 
her he had received from Allied plane drops, requesting that she dis- 
tribute some money among the partisan formations. Solbiati stated 
that she gave Marina Duelli 100,000 lire and that Duelli was the only 
partisan to whom she gave the money. It is interesting to note that 
Chefis, partisan chief of the Alfredi DiDio Group, the Demochristian 
formation, excluded the fact that Icardi obtained money through 
plane drops due to the fact that his formations, the Demochristians. 
financed Icardi for his personal expenses, maintenance, and operations. 

Chefis furthermore related that a short time after the news of Major 
Holohan’s fate had been published in the newspapers, he learned from 
Marcora, Giovanni, battlename Albertino, former vice commander of 
the DiDio Group, that Solbiati Cornelia had kept in her custody a 
small box belonging to Icardi, which allegedly contained a large sum 
of money. Solbiati declared instead that Icardi had handed her an 
envelope which he does not remember if it was opened or closed. 
This occurred during March 1945. 

Mr. Coir. Wait. You have said that when the fate of Holohan was 
published in the newspapers. When was that date and what was the 
publication; do you know ¢ 

Mr. Manrrepi. Holohan’s—the first publication in connection with 
my investigation occurred 

Mr. Coir. The thing that you are referring to there, when the fate 
of Holohan was published in the newspapers. 

Mr. Manrrepr. That was before, sir. This is more or less my sum- 
mary. And I am now quoting the highlights—— 

Mr. Cote. What publication do you make reference to there? What 
is the date of the publication and what does it say ? 

Mr. Manrrept. There is no date here. I can tell you when the news- 
papers published it, though. They published it in April 1950 when 
we first broke the case. 

Mr. Courtney. When you first broke the case? 

Mr. Manrrenpt. Yes, sir. It was published extensively in the Italian 
newspapers and the Swiss newspapers. 

Mr. Corr. Is that the date you are referring to there? 

Mr. Manrrept. I am referring to the testimony by Solbiati, in which 
she states that this occurred in March of 1945. Solbiati declared instead 
that Icardi had handed her an envelope which she does not remember 
if it was opened or closed. This occurred during March 1945. ITcardi 
told her when he gave her this envelop not to reveal its presence to 
anyone. 

Mr. Courtney. Here is the reference right here, Congressman. 

Mr. Corr. Chefis. Don’t put this in. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courtney. Anyway, there is a dispute as to whether or not 
this girl got this box of money to keep? 

Mr. Manrrept. She received an envelope. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes. First we had an indication from Chefis that 
he learned that she had received the box. But that is explained away, 
because when we got to Marcora Giovanni, he said that Chefis misun- 
derstood him and that it was not a box but an envelope. 
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Marcora Giovanni does not confirm Chefis’ statement regarding the 
box, but instead learned that it was an envelope instead of a box and 
that he misunderstood Solbiati. It is interesting to point out that 
there was a strong friendship between Icardi and the Solbiati family 
and that at one time Solbiati, Cornelia, was engaged to Marcora Gio- 
vanni. Collini, Angelo, from Busto, Arsizio, a partisan radio oper- 
ator, who had oceasion to contact Ieardi during the partisan period, 
stated that Icardi gave him a radio transmitter set as a present. It 
is interesting to note that this set was located and is now lg Ba, 
disposition by the United States authorities and the Italian lega 
authorities. He, Collini, further revealed that he learned from Sol- 
biati Ernesto, now deceased, brother of Cornelia, that Icardi had killed 
a person for a large sum of money. The investigation, however, has 
failed to disclose from an evidenciary standpoint business enterprises 
which Leardi entered into, other than the one with Aminta Mighari. 
This enterprise resulted from the exchange of gold coins enumerated 
in the above. 

Rey. Berrini Carlo has stated that Icardi did not have any personal 
funds; that he was not in charge of distributing money among the 
yartisans, and that Icardi had been supported completely by the Di 
Dio formations. I would like to add this, to clarify it: that after 
the disappearance of the major and when he removed his zone of op- 
erations from the area of Villa Castelnuovo to Busto Arsizio he was 
financed by the rightist formations. He said that the major dis- 
appeared with all of the money. 

Mr. Core. He was financed. You mean Icardi was financed? 

Mr. Manrrept. Icardi. 

Don Berrini further revealed that Ieardi in his presence during 
the latter part of the war had asked a certain Formenti, a manu- 
facturer of knitted goods, if he could invest some capital into his 
business. Formenti, under interrogation, denied what Don Berrini 
has stated. 

Personal ambition: Lieutenant Ieardi had been described by al\ 
those who had occasion to contact him in a business or social manner 
as a determined individual, energetic, audacious, ambitious and un- 
scrupulous. He liked easy living, to eat well, and to consort with 
prostitutes. He was intolerant and could not adjust himself to lead- 
ing a regimented and disciplined life behind the lines. Icardi com- 
plained to him of the partisans about the major’s strictness and rigid- 
ness. Mrs. Paola Maria Pozzini, in whose home Icardi was a guest 
after the death of Major Holohan, stated that one day during dinner 
Icardi said, “When I return to America, I will either be a national 
hero or they will send me to the electric chair.” 

The third: political homicide. Among the tasks assigned to Major 
Holohan no doubt was the one of regulating furnishings for the par- 
tisan bands operating in the Novara Province. Major Holohan was 
appraised by all those who had contact with him as a scrupulous, in- 
telligent, sound, and religious man. He was unwilling to request 
weapon drops for the pro-Communist partisans in which he had no 
confidence. He had instead promised Migliari Aminta, battle name 
Georgi, of the SIMNI, which was part of the Di Dio formations, arms 
and ammunition and in general to strengthen his forces. Manini 
under interrogation has stated that Icardi had repeatedly indicated 
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to him the necessity of eliminating the major and his mentality, the 
major’s, constituted a danger for all of the partisans. 

Manini further stated that during the first 10 days of December 
1944 he met Major Holohan, Lieutenant Icardi, and Georgi in the 
vicinity of Alzo, who were then returning from an interview held 
with the Garibaldini Commander Moseatelli; that while the group 
was in the vicinity of Villa Castelnuovo they were niet by a Garabal- 
dini patrol who had ordered them to halt; that the same day Leardi 
scolded him, Manini, for not availing himself of the opportunity of 
killing the major during the time they were halted by the Gara- 
baldini patrol. 

Of course, this is conjecture, but there is a possibility that Leardi 
realized that he could not change Major Holohan’s idea regarding his 
relations toward Moscatelli. According to Georgi, Major Holohan 
had a very poor impressison of Moscatelli. After the disappearance 
of Major Holohan, the command of the Chrysler mission was assumed 
by Lieutenant Icardi and shortly thereafter the plane drops laden with 
arms and ammunition increased in frequency and output, all destined 
for the leftist formations. Another interesting feature was noted 
during this investigation that Ieardi was in excellent relations with 
Recapito Pasquale, alias Captain Leto, who had been ordered from 
having any contact with the Chrysler mission by Major Holohan; 
that Ieardi, instead of complying with the order, settled Reeapito in 
a villa at Alzo and subsequently remained in close contact with him 
after the major’s death. Efforts at this time were made by these 
agents and the Italian police to locate and interrogate Recapito, but 
this proved unsuccessful since there is a warrant of arrest for him 
issued by the Tribunal of Rome for military espionage to the damage 
of Italy and in favor of the U. S.S. R. Relations between Ieardi and 
the various chiefs of the Garibaldini formations were always good. 

Mr. Courrnry. Now that is the substance of it, isn’t it, Mr. Man- 
fredi? 

Mr. Manrrept. That is the substance of this report so far, dated the 
ith of July. 

Mr. Courrney. Of 1950? 

Mr. Manrrept. Of 1950, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. All right. 

Mr. Manrrept. | havea lot of other stuff which I can appreciate now 
isn’t necessary to read, if it is part of the record. 

Mr. Kinpay. May I take a look at it? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

(Handed to chairman.) 

Mr. Kinpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courrney. These newspaper accounts start out, then, immedi- 
ately following 

Mr. Manrrept. This is following the recovery of the body. There 
was another splash in the European newspapers. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, had there been prior to that? 

Mr. Manrrepi. Yes. When the case broke there was a big splash. 

Mr. Courrney. When the case broke: you mean when Manini 

Mr. Manrrept. And Tozzini confessed. 

Mr. Courtney. That was published / 
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Mr. Manrrept. Yes, and was published extensively in the European 
newspapers. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, there was no publication of that in the news- 
papers of this country at that time? 

Mr. Manrrepr. I don’t know, sir. But there is something here in 
one of the English newspapers, known as the Rome Daily American. 

Mr. Courrney. Congressman, I think there was publication here in 
the larger dailies, such as the New York Times, but I mean it was not 
general| y published. The date of that in Stars and Stripes was June 
23, 1950? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. This is some of the paraphernalia that we 
tagged and dispatched to the office of the Provost Marshal General 
for scientific analysis. We were fortunate in locating the finger- 
_— of Major Holohan, who during his youth was a member of the 

avy. 

Mr. Kupay. This is Lo Dolce. 

Mr. Coin. A member of the what ? 

Mr. Manerept. Navy; United States Navy. 

Mr. Coie. Holohan ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. And later went into the Army? 

Mr. Manrrept. Later went into the Army. He was really a versa- 
tile type of man, had done a bit of everything, and was scholarly 
to boot. 

Mr. Courtney. Tell me what, if anything, did you get out of the 
OSS with reference to the amount of money which Holohan was given 
to undertake this mission ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. It was something, to the best of my knowledge, that 
they couldn’t definitely determine. 

Mr. Courrnry. In all events, did you get any information from 
them that would directly point to the amount of money which they 
claimed he had? 

Mr. Manrrepr. No, sir; we couldn’t get any definite information. 
However, I'm sure that the Provost Marshal General’s office did. I 
didn’t. 

Mr. Coie. What was the value of these rolls of marengi ¢ 

Mr. Manerrepr. At the time they were sold for 6,250 lire. That is, 
behind the lines. 

Mr. Coie. Each ? 

Mr. Manrrepi. Yes: each. 

Mr. Core. And Holohan had 5,000 of them? 

Mr. Manrrept. Five hundred of them. 

Mr. Coie. Fifty rolls of one hundred each, I thought you said. 

Mr. Wess. That is right ; 5,000. 

Mr. Manrrept. Five thousand; yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Five thousand. 

Do you have some other reports now ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes; I have my fifth report. 

Mr. Cone. Wait. Let me finish through on that. That would mean 
31,250,000 lire 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Corx. I would like to have you verify it, to be sure, so we can 
get some approximation. 

r. Manrrept. There were 50 rolls, each containing 100. That was 
5,000. 

Mr. Core. Each unit of marengi—— 

Mr. Manrrepi. Was sold for 6,250 lire. 

Mr. Core. That would mean that he had on him 31,250,000 lire. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sit. 

Mr. Courtnny. Let me ask you this: Was that the exchange rate 
or was that the black-market exchange / 

Mr. Manrrept. That was the black-market exchange behind our 
lines and in enemy territory. 

Mr. Courrney. And it was from that amount that he deducted 
the 1,600,000 lire? 

Mr. MAnrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. Which he put into this business ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Into this private enterprise, this toy business. 

Mr. Coir. That would mean that based on an estimated value be- 
hind enemy lines of 30 cents per lire, that Holohan had in his posses- 
sion $9,375,000 ¢ 

Mr. Courtney. No. 

Mr. Wess. No. 

Mr. Kitpay. Something wrong someplace. 

Mr. Wess. It is my understanding that each marengo would be 
worth approximately $35 in American currency behind the lines. 

Mr. Manrrepr. Behind the lines. 

Mr. Wess. That would mean that on a black market rate he carried 
approximately $175,000, 

Mr. Manrrevt. That is right. 

Mr. Wess. I have a question concerning the amout of money. I 
think you should clarify for the record how Lieutenant Icardi came 
into the 1,650,000 lire that he allegedly entered this contract on. 

Mr. Manrrepr. That was a transaction which took place in Novem- 
ber of 1944, before the disappearance of Major Holohan. 

Mr. Wess. Holohan gave him so many marengos ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Marengos to exchange—— 

Mr. Wess. For? 

Mr. Manrrept. They told him of a lower rate of exchange, received 
the higher rate and the difference was pocketed for this commercial 
enterprise. 

Mr. Wess. And you concluded that that would be embezzling Amer- 
ican funds? 

Mr. Manrrepr. That is right. 

Mr. Cote. And that difference amounted to the one million six? 

Mr. Manrrept. 1,650,000 lire. 

Mr. Kitpay. Of course they had a contention in there that the major 
had said he wanted a certain exchange and anything over that they 
could keep? 

Mr. Manrrept. That was their contention. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes, that is what I say. 

Mr. Manrrept. That is the way it happened. 

Mr. Kinpay. Their contention was that the major wanted so much 
for each one of them and they could keep anything over that. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir . 
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Mr. Kitpay. And of course they had to pay intermediaries so they 
were dealing in a black market enterprise of some sort. I take it that 
gold coins in Italy or France or anywhere else in those days, they 
would pay a tremendous price to get the gold? 3 

Mr. Manrrept. I would like to clear that up. They told the major 
after they had contacted this money changer. They didn’t tell the 
major beforehand that they were out to get a specific amount and 
that anything over that they would keep. They told him “Would you 
be satisfied at such and such amount?” and the major said “Yes,” and 
that was a much lower amount than they received. 

Mr. Courrnry. Than they had already contracted to receive. 

Mr. Manrrept. So actually it was dishonesty. It wasn’t something 
that the major accepted. 

Mr. Courrney. They went out and made the contract and agreed on 
arate of exchange, agreed on the commission, then went back and re- 
ported to Holohan. 

Mr. Manrrepr. A much lower amount. 

Mr. Courrney. A lower amount 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wess. Mr. Chairman. One further question concerning the 
last section of your report, which is entitled “Political Homicide.” 

Mr. Minrrepi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wess. Do your investigations reveal that there was any pres- 
sure on Teardi by Moseatelli or any of his agents to commit this crime ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. No direct testimony. 

Mr. Were. Were there any threats upon the kin folks of Icardi who 
allegedly lived in the area that unless he committed this crime action 
would be taken against him / 

Mr. Manrrept. We never obtain that type of testimony. 

Mr. Wesr. Do you feel there was any pressure against Icardi by 
Moseatelli or any of his groups ¢ 

Mr. Manrrepi. That ts a very hard question for me to answer and 
I don’t feel qualified to answer that because the investigetion disclosed 
that he was friendly with Moscatelli. So it would be very hard to 
determine that. The only way you could, successfully: If we had a 
record of all of the messages which transpired after the disappear- 
ance of Major Holohan which would indicate a possibility of maybe 
treason. If we could get those original messages, we conld probably— 
that might open up that avenue. So 1 don't feel qualified to make 
that statement. 

Mr. Wess. In reviewing all of the reports. as vou did, in order to 
get a background in this you discussed various partisan investiga- 
tions thet had taken place. May L ask this? Do vou feel that any 
of these partisan reports were colored with the Moscatelli’s power? 

Mr. Manrrepr. There is a possibility in connection with Aminta 
Migliari whom I feel is certainly not a stable individual. However, 
for example, this man Chefis is now a very prominent Milanese indus- 
trialist. He states that after the disappearance of the major, that the 
plane drops did increase. 

Mr. Wess. With respect to the plane drops increasing, Is it true 
that all of the plane drops after Major Holohan’s death went to the 
Garibaldini group ? 

P Mr. Manrrept. [ couldn’t successfully make a statement along that 
ine, 
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Mr. Wess. Most of them? 

Mr. Manrrept. This is based on the testimony that these various 
chiefs told me. They said that it became intensified. However, they 
produced no records. It was merely their verbal testimony. And I 
wasn’t concerned with the political aspect of the case. IL was pri- 
marily concerned with the criminal aspects. 

Mr. Wess. You have stated, of course, that Manini and Alessandro, 
Captain Leto and Captain Landi—strike Captain Landi—— 

Mr. Manrrepr. Lussi. 

Mr. Wess. Lussi, were all vicious-type men. 

Mr. Manrrept. Well, Landi was not. 

Mr. Wess. No; that is why I say strike Captain Landi. Do you 
think that these men could possibly have concocted a story that would 
implicate Icardi as we found Ieardi implicated here now / 

Mr. Manrrepr. In connection with the murder? 

Mr. Wess. Murder. 

Mr. Manrrepi. No; not murder, because it is admissions against 
interest. 

Mr. Wess. There is no doubt in your mind? 

Mr. Manrrepr. There is no doubt. We have Manini and Tozzini 
who make admissions against interest. We found the body. The 
body contained the two gunshot wounds. It was conclusive in my 
mind that it was murder. 

Mr. Wess. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now you found the pistol before or after you found 
the body ¢ 

Mr. Manrrepi. The pistol was found before. 

Mr. Kinpay. Before you found the body. And one of the partici- 
pants pointed out the point at which the body was thrown into the 
lake ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mannini, who knows the lake very well, took us to the point 
where he disposed of the body and Tozzini also reenacted his phase 
of the case. We had both of them reenact just how they participated 
in the murder. 

Mr. Kiztpay. Do we have copies of the confession made by, who 
was it, Ieardi? 

Mr. Wesr. Lo Dolce. 

Mr. Manrrept. It is in this record of 1949 that I have. 

Mr. Courtney. Yes, sir. We have that and we also have the copies 
of the Manini and Tozzini confessions, too, 

Mr. Kitpay. The Lo Dolce confession is full and complete and co- 
incides with the physical facts discovered in Italy ? 

Mr. Manrrept. The Lo Dolce’s confession / 

Mr. Kinpay. Lo Dolce? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. In the course of your investigation, did you encounter 
any Opposition 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. 

Mr. Cotx. Any place along the line, either on the part of the Italian 
populace or of Army or OSS personnel / 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. 
Mr. Coie. Or records in any respect ¢ 
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Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. I found a possible reluctance on the part 
of the civilians who were a bit apprehensive. Living in an area of 
that type all of their lives and being subjected to the various occu- 
pants such as the partisans and the Germans, I found them a bit 
reluctant at first. But when the deed was discovered, why I found 
them then to be most cooperative. 

Mr. Cour. Were you discouraged in any respect by persons in the 
American side of the picture from completing the investigation, car- 
rying on a full and exhaustive investigation ? 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir: I was not so. 

Mr. Courrney. Could I ask a question, Congressman, there? IT be- 
lieve you related to me earlier, Mr. Manfredi, the cooperation which 
you received from one of the general officers. Would you mind re- 
counting that? I think it might be of interest in connection with the 
question. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. I received splendid cooperation from Maj. 
Gen, Alberto Mannerino, commanding general of the Carabinieri, 
which is equivalent to the national police. I would like to say this 
off the record. 

Mr. Kinpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Cote. Well, let’s put that on the record. 

Mr. Courrney. | think he is just a little modest. 

Mr. Corr. We cannot let modesty mar a perfectly good record. 
What were you saying about the attitude of the church? 

Mr. Manrrept. They were most pleased, in view of the fact that 
suspicion Was first cast upon them because the major being religious 
sought out the clergy during the underground period as his prin- 
cipal sources of information. So after the thing was cleared up, I 
was awarded the Lateran Cross, the Order of Pope Leo, by the arch- 
bishop of Novara, through Cardinal Schustzer. It is rather Ger- 
manic. And I also was cited by the Italian Government. 

Mr. Coir. How do you explain or account for the fact that Ieardi— 
that Hololhan’s body, after it was identified as his body, was classi- 
fied as restricted information ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Oh, I don’t know anything about that and I couldn’t 
answer that. But I tell you that it was 

Mr. Cote. Do you know that it was? 

Mr. Manrrepi. Insofar as the Italian aspects—after the legal as- 
pects of the case were completed and incidentally the presiding magis- 
trate was the military judge advocate of the Italian Army, General 
Macis, the body was sealed in a zine coffin and deposited in a little 
cemetery of San Maurizio @’Opaglio. That was done in order to 
comply with Italian law. The general told me that had to be done 
because the body was a piece of evidence and therefore the body also 
may have to have been exhumed by the defense counsels. Therefore, 
he would have to illustrate to them that after the medical testimony 
was all properly recorded, that the body had to be sealed, 

Mr. Core. But you don’t know of the body having been classified 
by American authorities as restricted ? 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir. 

Mr. Kuzpay. Did you have something else there, Mr. Manfredi? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. 
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Mr. Courtney. One other thing, Mr. Manfredi, in connection with 
assistance given you. Did General Hoge dispatch an airplane? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir; General Hoge dispatched an L—5 with a 
United States Army medical officer. I requested that because at the 
time it appeared that if the case should present itself in United States 
courts, that in view of the fact that I completed the investigational 
aspects, probably the medical-legal aspects may have been contested. 
So I requested this medical oflicer and immediately he was dispatched 
to the Milan airport. We have a vehicle waiting for him by General 
Hoge, who was then the commanding general of TRUST. 

Mr. Courtney. The body was ultimately returned to America; 
wasn’t it? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Now you have something else? 

Mr. Manrreni. I have something else here and I will skirt it. This 
deals with undeveloped leads as a result of my previous reports. This 
here reveals that the correspondence from the office of the Provost 
Marshal General discloses that the air chiefs of OSS were checked 
and that the serial numbers of radio transmitters issued to the Chrysler 
mission could not be located. 

Also this report here deals with the request I made for dental X-rays 
which were transmitted to our office, and also with photostatic copies 
of fingerprints. 

This report also contains a confession of former Sgt. Carl G. Lo 
Dolce. 

Mr. Courrney. Had that been forwarded to you? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir; for information it had been forwarded 
to me. 

Mr. Courtney. And you have checked that confession against the 
information which you had assembled ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. So you could verify one against the other. 

Mr. Manrrept. Verify one against the other. 

Mr. Courtney. Do you find they coordinate or dovetail ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. You had developed your evidence before you received 
the LoDolce confession ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir, and this evidence was transmitted stateside. 
In fact, a copy of my reports also went to the Criminal Division of 
the Attorney General’s office. 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you know whether they had your information be- 
fore they took Lo Dolce’s confession ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes, because Lo Dolce’s confession was obtained in 
August of 1950, T made several reports prior to that. 

Mr. Covrrney. Then the bulk of your reports from which vou just 
read, 3 and 4 at least and possibly 5, occurred in the period from April 
on through July 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. Is that correct? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. And they were given distribution as indicated on 
five? 
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Mr. Manrrept. As indicated. They were given the same distribu- 
tion in each instance, 

Mr. Courrnry. To the Provost, to the Attorney General 

Mr. Manrrept. To the Provost Marshal General’s Office, Ollice of 
the Attorney General, Criminal Division, Chief of Staff, TRUST, 
and Judge Advocate, TRUST, United States Political Adviser, 
TRUST, Provost Marshal TRUST, and a file copy which we retained. 

On or about the Zist of Angust 1950 we received some information 
from a reliable source that Mr. James Holahan, brother of Major 
Holohan, was in possession of reports written by Lieutenant Icardi 
sometime during 1946 after he was discharged from the Army. The 
reports and maps were allegedly turned over to Mr, Holahan by Lieu- 
tenant Tcardi in order to justify the disappearance of Major HWelchan 
to him. 

We have some photostatie copies of those reports and it is interesting 
they were written in Teardi’s hand in 1946. 

Mr. They were justifieation to Holohan’s brother / 

Mr. Manrrepi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrnry. Of the disappearance, or an explanation of the dis- 
appearance 

Mr. Manrrept. An explanation, in view of the fact that he was the 
closest to the major, that he justified his actions. 

Mr. Courtney. Those are in this last report ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes, sir: L have photostatic copies here. 

Mr. Kinpay. Anything further? 

Mr. Corr. Do you know whether the Army or any representatives of 
the Justice Department have interrogated Teardi about this affair 
since your report was filed / 

Mr. Manerepr. T have no knowledge of that, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Well, have vou looked into the record of this case in the 
War Department since your return to appear at this hearing? 

Mr. Manrrepr. No, sir; except that [ contacted the Provost Marshal 
General's oflice and they, too, have copies of this case. We went over 
all my reports as against their reports. 

Mr. Courtney. You haven't contacted or had any communication 
with the OSS or the remnants of them here? 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir: I have had no contact with the OSS or the 
remnants of it. 

Mr. Courrney. And you have not in Italy when you were making 
this investigation ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. And T had none in Italy. 

These are the reports of Icardi, the letter that he wrote to Mr. Holo- 
han. They had a meeting ina New York hotel. This is the explana- 
tion he gave him. 

Mr. Courrney. Of the shooting? 

Mr. Mawnrrepr. Of the shooting. 

Mr. Coir. Is this a diagram of the countryside? 

Mr. Manxrrept. In his own handwriting. 

Mr. Kinpay. He told him the story of the attack ? 

Mr. Manrrenpt. And the hand grenade and that after the attack 
the major disappeared, 

Mr. Ween. Mr. Chairman, do your reports show whether Teardi 
and Lo Dolce were interrogated by any commission, group of the 
Army prior to 1947, 1948, or 1949? 
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Mr. Manrrepi. No. My first report in 1949 indicated that Leardi 
was questioned in the United States sometime during 1947. T can, 
however, refer to the report. 

Mr. Wess. Do you have any record of Lo Dolee or Teardi being 
interrogated on the Continent or in Italy? 

Mr. Manrrept. After—— 

Mr. Wess. After this happened and prior to their being released / 

Mr. Mawxrrepr. I have information from the OSS, a report which 
indicated that in 1945 he was questioned, but not as a suspect. 

Mr. Kinpay. He was debriefed, T guess / 

Mr. Manrrept. He was debriefed. Interesting enough, our files 
disclosed a report that Teardi and Lo Dolce made in January of 1944 
with their original signatures. T have that report back in Trieste. 

Mr. Core. January of 1945, you mean. 

Mr. Manrrept. Forty-five, when they were behind the lines, when 
they first made the report to their superiors in connection with the 
disappearance of the major. 

Mr. Wesr. Do you have a copy of that in your office in ‘Trieste / 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wenn. Are the copies here / 

Mr. Manrrept. The copies are not here. 

Mr. Wenn. Is this a sworn statement made to their superiors / 

Mr. Manrrept, It is not a sworn statement, report. 

Mr. Courtney. A report of what 

Mr. Manrrept. A report of the facts as they stated surrounding 
the disappearance of the major. 

Mr. Kirpay. There is the same story about the attack and the hand 
grenade 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wess. A copy of that should be forwarded to the committee. 

Mr. Manrrepi. [ have a certified true copy in my report 49-25. 

Mr. Courtney. That is all that is necessary. 

Mr. Kinpay. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. Let me ask you this: you spoke of the decorations 
having been awarded to Lo Dolce, one on the recommendation of 
Ieardi. Now did you verify the facts in that / 

Mr. Manrrept. No, because that covered the stateside phases, you 
see, 

Mr. Courrney. You didn’t go into that ? 

Mr. Manrrept. I personally did not go into that. 

Mr. Courrney. And Teardi was awarded some kind of a decoration ? 

Mr. Manrrept. It is my understanding that he, too, was awarded a 
decoration, 

Mr. Courrney. Citing him for whaterer he was supposed to have 
done 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Were you ever instructed at any time to investigate 
the circumstances surrounding the issuance of those decorations, 
whether or not they were based on facts that were true or false? 

Mr. Manrrepr. [I never was ordered, but [I assume that people in 
the United States took cxre of those aspects. 

Mr. Courrney. Anyway, that was not within vour program 4 
Mr. Manrrepi. That was not within my province. 
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Mr. Courrney. Off the record a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courrney. Did the circumstances surrounding the award of 
decorations suggest an undeveloped lead ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. It was in my undeveloped leads. 

Mr. Courtney. That was mentioned by you? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courrney. In your recommendations and report 4 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wess. How many drops were made after Major Holohan’s 
death—airdrops ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. That was something I could not determine in the 
absence of the OSS records. 

Mr. Wess. Do you know what happened to the material, where it is 
now, today ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. I don’t know, 

Mr. Wess. Do you have any idea of the volume? 

Mr. Manrrept. Ihave no idea. 1 do know this. and I am not speak- 
ing with authority, but in my contacts with the Italian police I have 
learned that they have made many confiscations of American arms, 
some in the vicinity of Novara, others in the vicinity of Milan, but 
all in that general area. 

Mr. Coir. Was this Chrysler mission the only one of its kind in 
northern Italy, northwestern Italy ¢ 

Mr. Manrrepr. I couldn't answer that. Mr. Cole. think—off the 
record again. 

Mr. Kivpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courrney. Who, in your opinion, could best advise the com- 
mittee of the amount of money in the possession of Holohan at the 
time? 

Mr. Manrrevi. From the testimony that I have developed, Mr. 
Corvo, whom I hiave been told by Tullio Lussi was then either a major 
or a lieutenant colonel—he said that he was present, and I clarify that; 
Landi said that he was present when Major Holohan received the 
money in Bari and that the money had been given to him by Corvo, 
However, Landi cannot specify as to the amounts. 

Mr. Courrney. Who and where is Corvo now ? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Corvo—this again I havent got direct knowledge 
of, but I read a piece in a newspaper right after the case broke, 
wherein he made a statement in Icardi’s behalf. He is now in 
Meridian, Conn. He is connected with a newspaper. 

Mr. Wess. Meriden. 

Mr. Manrrepr. I’m sorry; Meriden, Conn. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Kinpay. Anything further 

Mr. Cote. Did your inquiry disclose any friction between Corvo 
and Holohan? 

Mr. Manrrept. My investigation did not, srr. 

Mr. Coir. Corvo was Holohan’s superior, was he not ¢ 

Mr. Manrrept. I do not know, sir, because at the time he, too, was 
a major. 

Later on I understand that he became a lieutenant colonel, in 1945. 
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Mr. Kinpay. This mission took off from Bari, the headquarters 
of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manrrept. Of the OSS, and he then was a major. 

Mr. Courrney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Courrnry. These are all to the left here, so we can check any 
leads that suggest themselves to us from an examination of your 
summary testimony. 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Courtney. And they will be returned to you and kept, of 
course, in custody until they are returned to you 4 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. Are you a lawyer? I assume you are. 

Mr. Manrrept. No, sir; | am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Cotz. You are not? 

Mr. Manrrept. | ama fingerprint expert and a ballistics technician. 

Mr. Kitpay. You have had very extensive investigating experience? 

Mr. Manrrepr. Yes, sir; I have had extensive investigative expe- 
rience. I would say all types of criminal techniques. 

Mr. Kivpay. With what organizations have you been connected, 
just for background on the record? 

Mr. Manrrept. With the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Courrney. You were with the Treasury before you went to 
CID? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir; I was a special employee with the Treasury 
and have been with all branches of the CID, and now I am with the 
Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mr. Kirpay. Were you with the Secret Service with the Treasury? 

Mr. Manrrept. I had done some work for them. 

Mr. Courrney. Has most of your work been abroad ¢ 

Mr. Manrrepr. Most of my investigative work has been abroad. I 
have traveled in practically all of the European countries. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, is there anything further? 

Mr. Cote. No. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Corz. Then unless we hear from you to the contrary, I under- 
stand Mr. Manfredi is released ¢ 

Mr. Courrnry. Yes. 

Mr. Corz. How many man-hours were spent on this investigation ¢ 

Mr. Manrrepr. About 900 man-hours. 

Mr. Wess. How many miles did you travel? 

Mr. Manrrept. Ten thousand miles for travel, all in all. 

Mr. Courtney. That is only in the European phase of this? 

Mr. Manrrept. In the European phase of this investigation. 

Mr. Courtney. Based in Europe? 

Mr. Manrrept. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kutpay. That will be all now, Mr. Manfredi. 

Mr. Courrney. Thank you very much, 

(Whereupon, at 2:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The following were submitted for the record :) 
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LEGIONE TERRITORIALE CARABINIERL D1 TORINO 


Interrogation Report of Manini Giuseppe, of Angelo, and of the Late Peretti 
Filomena, Born at Pettenasco on June 26, 1913, Living There on Via Roma 
No. 10, Driver 


On March 20, 1950, in Gozzano, in the office of the Carabinieri station, at 
1680 hours: 

Before me, 2d Lt. Aibieri Elio, commander of the Arona Tenenza, assisted by 
Maresciallo Capo Gambino Giovanni, and Brigadiers Cibrario Vittorio, of the 
Gozzano station, there appeared Manini Giuseppe, described above, who, upon 
being interrogated regarding the assassination of American Maj. William Holo- 
han, stated the following: 

On December 6, 1944, | was in Villa Castelnuove di Lagna, with the American 
Chrysler Mission, coumanded by Major Holohan, and of which Lt. Aldo Ieardi 
and radio operator, Sgt. Carlo Lo Dolce, both of the United States Army, were 
members. 

The night of that same day, after supper, I started a card game with Icardi, 
Lo Dolce, and partisan Torzini Gualtiero, who, like me, had been assigned to 
the mission, Around 2230 hours, Sergeant Lo Doice, without giving me any 
explanation, asked me for my Beretta, caliber 9, pistol. Ll complied without 
making any remark. The two American military started going upstairs request- 
ing me and Tozzini to follow them. 

The two, who preceded us by a few steps, entered into the room in which 
Major Holohan, chief of the mission, was sleeping, and without pronouncing 
one word, Sergeant Lo Dolce tired with the pistol he had made me give him, 
at Major Holohan, who was lying on his bed in his sleeping bag. 

A. T. Q.: When Lo Dolce tired two shots, I was still on the stairs and Tozzini 
Was some steps below me, and I did not hear the inajor scream. L hastened 
into the room and saw Lieutenant Icardi searching in the major’s sleeping 
bag and knapsack from which he withdrew a somewhat voluiinous roil, which 
he immediately pocketed. Ll never learned what the roll contained, 1 entered 
into the room where the major was lying preceding Tozzim by a few steps and 
found only Lieutenant Icardi, because, after firing the two pistol shots, Lo Dolce 
had gone to his room, which was oli the same hall, and returned shortly after. 

Lieutenant Leardi, without trying to give us any explanation on the incident, 
brutally ordered us to help him transport the corpse of the inajor (which was 
in the bag) to the lake. Lieutenant Icardi wrapped up the major’s head with a 
piece of material, so as not to smear the tloor with blood, as [I beiieve the bullets 
struck the niajor in the head, 

Tozzini and IT caught hold of the sleeping bag from the side of the feet and 
proceeded ahead, whereas Lieutenant Teardi and Sergeant Lo Dolce carried him 
froin the side of the head. Once the shore of the lake was reached, the lieuten- 
ant and the sergeant tied the corpse of the niajor in the sleeping bag, with a 
rope, even adding the haverseck and the carbine of the deceased. ‘Then, the 
sergeant sent Tozzini to look for a rock which was to keep the body at the 
bottom of the lake. Tozzini returned after a short time with a large rock, 
which was loaded on the boat and tied to the sleeping bag which was floating 
and which was tugged out by the boat, about 150 meters from the shore toward 
the Isola Sen Giulio. There Tozzini dropped the rock from the boat, which 
disappeared in the water, dragging down the body of the major. 

ALT. Qo: Tezzini and I only had taken place in the boat. On finishing this 
operation, we returned to the shore. where the two Americans were waiting 
for us. We loaded the radio, transmitter, belonging to the mission, on the 
boat and the personal baggage, then, by order of Lieutenant Icardi, the four of 
us started shooting off our sten guns issued to us, in order to have the other 
partisans in the area believe that we had been attacked by German or Fascist 
formations, and thusly justify the disappearance of Major Holohan. 

Once the firing ended, Tozzini and the sergeant went on foot to the partisan 
eeneral command of Lagna, while I accompanied Lieutenant Leardi to Pella. 

A. T. Q.: Lieutenant Icardi had asked me 2 or 3 times if I had the courage to 
kill Major Holohan, as he was to be “done away with,’ as he was a traitor, but 
IL had always replied in the negative. 

A. T. Q.: When Sergeant Lo Dolce killed Major Holohan, IT was horrified and 
feared that he would have me and Tozzini end in the same manner. I there- 
fore did not ask the lieutenant or the sergeant for any explanation and limited 
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luyself to assure them that I would never have told anyone how matters had 
sone. 

A. T. Q.: I never told the truth, not even to my partisan chiefs, because L al- 
Ways feared reprisals. 

I was interrogated after the end of the war by various American civilians and 
I always gave the same version through fear. 

A. T. Q.: I do not know if—at the time of the killing—-Major Holohan had 
valuables with him in gold or currency. 

A. T. Q.: Two or three days after the aforeiuentioned facts took place, I 
availed myself of a leave obtained, and left Lieutenant Icardi and Sergeant 
Lo Dolce, and remained at my home. 

A. 'T. Q.: IT have nothing to add, and in faith of the a/m, I herewith sign. 

(Signed) MANINI GIUSEPPE, 
CIBRARIO Brig. 
GAMBINO GIOVANNI, M. 
2d Lt. AvBrert Esso. 

Translated to the best of my knowledge and ability. 

EMILY CALORO, Translator, 
CID TRUST. 


REPUBLICA ITALIANA, LEGIONE TERRITORIALE DEL CARABINIERL pit TORINO 
TENENZA DI ARONA 


Interrogation Report of Manini Giuseppe, di Angelo and fu Peretti Filomena, born 
at Pettenasco on June 26, 1913, living there on Via Roina No. 10, driver 


On May 4, 1950, at Orta San Giulo, in the oflice of the carabinieri station, at 
2800 hours, before me, the undersigned 2d Lt. Albieri Elio, commander of the 
Arona Carabinieri Station, assisted by Maresciallo Capo Scursatone Giuesppe, 
commander of the carabinieri station of Orta San Giulio, with the intervention 
or Mr. Henry L. Manfredi, as informed witness, there appeared Manini Giuseppe, 
described above, who, upon being interrogated regarding the disappearance of 
American Maj. William Holohan, stated as follows: 

I coniirm my statement of March 2, last, and herewith add the following: 
Around the first days in October 1944, I do not remember the exact date, I was 
assigned to the American Chrysler mission, by my partisan commander, Migliari 
Aminta, Georgi, who was the Chief of the PIS (Partisan Luformation Service). 
My task at the mission was to guide and protect same and provide rations and 
other services. The mission was composed of Major Holohan, Lieutenant Leardi, 
and Sergeant Lo Dolce, all members of the American Army. 

Around the end of November 1944, after various transfers, the mission settled 
at Villa Castelnuovo di Lagna, in the Commune of San Maurizio d’Opaglio. 
After it became established, § came into direct contact with Lieutenant Leardi 
and the other members of the mission. I said Lieutenant Icardi, because he 
spoke Italian, and was therefore the one who gave work orders to me. IL got 
on friendly terms with the lieutenant and nore than once he told me that the 
Iajor—with his military mentality—constituted a danger for all the mission 
and hindered his carrying out the plans to better aid the partisan movement. 
Lieutenant Icardi proposed my killing the major with a pistel shot. This pro- 
posal was repeated to me by the lieutenant on three occasions. IT remember 
that around the end of November or the first days of December, at San Maurizio 
VOplagio, I met the major, the lieutenant and Georgi, who were returning from 
an interview held with partisan Commander Moscateile. On the bridge leading 
to Opagliola, Wwe met a patrol of the Garibaldine partisans, who told us to halt. 
Georgi replied: “One moment before shooting. Tam commander of the Informa- 
tion Service and with me are the members of an American Mission. We are 
coming back from an interview held with your Commander Moscateili.” After 
this meeting, on reaching Villa Castelnuovo, Lieutenant Icardi scolded me for 
not having availed myself of the moment to shoot the major. 

A. T. Q.: Ido not know if leardi wanted me to shoot at the major so that the 
blame would fall on Moscateili’s partisans. I believe, however, that this was 
the lieutenant’s intention. I do not know what the major spoke about during the 
meeting with Moscatelli, but [ noticed that discord already existing between the 
Wajor and the lientenant augmented after this meeting. I wish to specify that 
there were disagreements between the major and the lieutenant because the 
major did not allow the members of the mission to wear civilian clothing or to 
frequent female company or to contact elements that were not partisans. On 
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speaking of the major, the lieutenant had said that he was a traitor and that it 
Was necessary to eliminate him for the safety and security of all concerned. So 
much so, that I believed that the order of “killing” the major had reached Lieu- 
tenant Ieardi through a radio message. This supposition was backed by the fact 
that Sergeant Lo Dolce had learned of his promotion to sergeant major through 
a radio message. 

A. T. Q.: Seeing that I did not decide to shoot the major, Lieutenant Icardi 
order me to procure some potent poison. The lieutenant told me to tell the 
pharmacist to whom I was to say that the poison was needed to “do away” with 
some Fascists. 

I approached the druggist of Orta, who replied that he could not oblige 
without a doctor's prescription, which would justify the employment of the 
poison. The pharmacist told me that a potent poison would be potassium 
cyanide. I gave the lieutenant the pharmacist’s reply and I added that I 
knew that my ex-employer used such an ingredient for the working of gal- 
vanized bathtubs, which were made in his establishment. The lieutenant 
told me to procure the said poison at any cost; I went to Pettenasco and entered 
the Piazza firm, where I had worked before taking to the mountains. I asked 
for some cyanide of the proprietor, Piazza Ubaldo, telling him that it was 
needed to eliminate a Fascist officer, who ate a lot of soup, Mr. Piazza, at such 
an explanation, handed me 3 or 4 small pieces of cyanide, which I immediately 
delivered to Lieutenant TIeardi. Lieutenant Icardi tested the poison with the 
tip of his tongue, without, however, swallowing it, and chose a small piece which 
he ordered me to pulverize. He returned the remainder and told me to put it 
to one side. I took the piece Icardi handed me and reduced it to powder in a 
mortar used for salt, which I found in the kitchen of Villa Castelnuovo. I then 
put the powder in an envelope and slipped it into my pocket. Only the lieutenant 
and the sergeant were present when I pulverized the poison. ‘Tozzini was not 
present, but IT remember telling him that I had obtained the poison by order of 
Lieutenant Icardi. 

A. T. Q.: I herewith specify that I obtained the poison the morning of De- 
cember 6, 1944. After checking the quantity of powdered poison contained in 
the envelope, Lieutenant Icardi told me that during supper, that same night, 
I was to pour the said poison into the major’s soup. 

A. T. Q.: During the afternoon of December 6, around 1700 hours, by order of 
Lieutenant Icardi, I went to Pella by bicycle to find out from Georgi, who was 
there, if he had found a place where the mission could lodge, when it transferred. 
Georgi told me to tell the lieutenant—for whom he handed me a sealed note— 
that he had not, as yet, found a place to setile the mission, but that, for the 
time being, they could go to the Rizzoli Villa, where he was lodged. 

A. T. Q.: On this occasion I did not mention to Georgi the intention of Lieu- 
tenant Ieardi of “doing away” with the major by means of the poison. IT here- 
with specify that in precedence I had told Georgi about the lieutenant’s pro- 
posal that I shoot the major and he had replied: “We shall see about that. 
When the Allies arrive, what will they say?’, and he had not made any 
arrangements. 

A. T. Q.: After about three-quarter of an hour, I returned to Castelnuovo 
Villa and handed Lieutenant Icardi, Georgi’s note. I specify, that after three- 
quarters of an hour affer my arrival, partisan Tabozzi Bruno came to ask what 
decision had been taken by the major regarding the transfer. Through Lieuten- 
ant Icardi, the major told Tabozzi that the transfer would take place that same 
night. I confirm that Tabozzi came to Villa Castelnuovo before we sat down 
to supper. Tabozzi did not eat with us, but left immediately after. I do not know 
if Tabozzi ate a sandwich made by ozzini. I exclude the fact, however, that 
Tabozzi reached the villa during or after our supper. 

A. T. Q.: About a half hour after Tabozzi left, around 2000 hours, we sat down 
to supper. The major was seated at the head of the table and had his back 
turned to the stove where the soup was simmering; the lieutenant sat at the 
major’s left and the sergeant sat next to the lieutenant. I took my place, as 
usual, at the major’s right. Tozzini’s place was opposite the sergeant’s, to my 
right. This was the way we usually sat down to our meals. Tozzini ladled the 
soup into the dishes, standing near the stove. I herewith specify: The sitting 
order of the guests was as follows: The major, the lieutenant, the sergeant, and 
I were seated at our places; Tozzini took the major’s dish to pour the soup. At 
the same moment Lieutenant Icardi made a sign with his head to tell me that 
the moment had arrived to pour the poison contained in the envelope into the 
major’s dish. I got up, took the paper containing the envelope out of the left 
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pocket of my jacket. I approached the stove, turning my back to the major, who, 
at that moment, was talking to Lieutenant Icardi. I rapidly poured the poison 
contained in the envelope into the plate in Tozzini’s hands. Then, taking the 
plate from Tozzini, I set it before the major, who started to eat. The major first 
waited for all to be served and for me and Tozzini to take our regular place at 
the table before starting to eat his soup. 

A. T. Q.: After the first tablespoons of soup the major said something in 
American to Lieutenant Icardi, but I did not understand the meaning. The 
major, however, ate all the soup in his plate and started eating the second course, 
composed of meat and fried potatoes. After a few mouthfuls, however, he pushed 
back his plate and motioned that he wanted to vomit. He left the table, and 
speaking in American to Lieutenant Icardi, he withdrew to his room. I believe, 
however, that before going to his room the major entered the toilet, because I 
heard a door open and the characteristic noise of someone vomiting. None of 
us got up from the table. Lieutenant Icardi, while we heard the groans produced 
by the major vomiting, commented: “He has the stomach of an ostrich and not 
even poison will kill him.” Shortly after I heard the door of the latrine close 
and the steps of the major, which made the upper ceiling vibrate, for which 
reason I thought the major had gone to bed. 

A. T. Q.: When we finished eating Tozzini and I cleaned up the dishes, while 
the lieutenant and the sergeant seated at the table spoke to each other in Ameri- 
can. Once the work was over we approached the table and the lieutenant pro- 
posed playing a game of “scopa.”” Tozzini and I played against the sergeant and 
the lieutenant. I cannot exactly say the position of each player, but I believe 
that Lieutenant Icardi had the possibility of checking the entrance door to the 
kitchen. The lieutenant, the sergeant, and I were armed. Tozzini, instead, was 
not, because he had left his Sten gun in the hall of the villa. We played 3 hands 
without uttering 1 word, either for the game or other reasons. On ending the 
third hand the lieutenant—who had lest the 3 hands with the sergeant—insisted 
that we accept the stakes amounting to 50 lire per couple, and 150 lire in total. 
While we pocketed our share of the gains the lieutenant and the sergeant spoke 
in American. Then, turning to Tozzini and me, the lieutenant said: “It is neces- 
sary to kill the major, because if he notices that we tried to poison him, we are 
ruined.” After the lieutenant’s words, as if following an agreement previously 
taken, the sergeant said to me: “Give me your pistol, because it makes less 
noise.” Without hesitation and without making any objection, I undid the holster 
button, pulled out the gun, and handed it to the sergeant. 

A. T. Q.: My pistol was a Beretta, caliber 9, which is the same one the reporting 
agents show me. 

At this point we, the reporting agents, inform whomever it concerns that we 
showed Manini Giuseppe, pistol caliber 9, mod, 1934, No. 924287, confiscated today 
from Maulini Edoardo, fu Giulio and fu Fagotti Maria, born at Isola San Giulio 
on October 4, 1900, living in Orta in the Legre fraction, laborer, to whom it had 
been sold by Manini Giuseppe about 2 years ago, for 2,300 lire. We also inform 
that the holster was also exhibited to Manini, which he recognized as his own 
because of a seam made by him. 

A. T. Q.: After taking my pistol, the sergeant went up the stairs toward the 
major’s room, followed by Lieutenant Icardi, by me, and behind everybody by 
Tozzini. I specify that we followed the two Americans as per injunction made 
by Lieutenant Icardi. 

A. T. Q.: The sergeant preceded us by 15 or 20 steps, that is, by a ramp of 
stairs, while the lieutenant preceded me by 2 steps. When we were about half 
way up the second ramp of stairs leading to the corridor in front of the door to 
the major’s room, I heard two consecutive shots. I continued going up behind the 
lieutenant. At the door of the major’s room I stopped to let Lo Dolce pass. He 
came out with the pistol in his hand. I entered the room then, which was illumi- 
nated and saw the lieutenant bandaging the major’s head with a piece of colored 
material he had brought from the kitchen. The rag was a piece of lining from an 
arm chair which I had prepared by order of the lieutenant, since that morning. 
I had found the rag in the dining room of the villa. I could not see the major’s 
face, as the lieutenant covered it at once with the rag he tied behind the major’s 
head. 

A. T. Q.: I entered the room and saw Lieutenant Icardi searching the major’s 
haversack and the sleeping bag, where the senior officer’s body lay. He withdrew 
a rather voluminous roll from the knapsack which he immediately placed in his 
pocket. I cannot specify what the roll contained. Lieutenant Icardi turned out 
the major’s haversack on the floor. After pocketing the roll, Lieutenant Ieardi 
37059—53- 
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ordered me to replace all the other objects in the major’s bag. When I finished, 
on turning around I saw that Tozzini and the sergeant, who had returned were 
in the room. The lieutenant ordered me to get the rope I had previously taken 
to my room, then he ordered me to pick up the shells. I found one near the win- 
dow and I handed it to the lieutenant. Together with the other three, we took 
the sleeping bag containing the body of the major; two at the head and,two at the 
feet, we carried it to the shore of the lake. I did not see any trace of blood in 
the major’s room, nor spittle on the bed or floor. 

A. T. Q.: When we reached the shore, while Tozzini went to look for a rock to be 
used as ballast to keep the body at the bottom of the lake, I and the two Ameri- 
cans tied up the major in his sleeping bag with the rope I had brought from the 
villa, adding the haversack containing all his personal belongings and his pistol 
and American carbine and boots, Tozzini returned shortly after with a rock 
weighing about 40 kilos. We tied one end of the rope to the rock which he loaded 
on the boat, while the other end of the rope was tied to the bag containing the 
body. The bag floated and was tugged out by me and Tozzini, by order of Lieu: 
tenant Icardi. I rowed and Tozzini took care of the trailer. About 150 meters 
from the shore, in the direction of Osola San Giulio, Tozzini dropped the rock 
from the boat. It disappeared in the waters of the lake, carrying in its wake the 
body of the major closed in the bag. On finishing this operation, we returned to 
the shore, where the two Americans were waiting for us. The sergeant returned 
the pistol to me. 

Tozzini, the Americans and I returned to Villa Castelnuovo to pick up the 
baggage. Here the lieutenant told us not to tell anyone what had happened. 
He told us to avoid this subject with everybody and told us to tell whomever 
interrogated us that the disappearance of the major had happened after an 
attack the mission suffered at the hands of unknewn elements. In order to 
give value to this version, the lieutenant made us shoot some machine gun volleys 
in the air in order to simulate an attack. We did what the lieutenant told us 
and shot off several volleys of machine gun in the air. Lieutenant Icardi 
exploded a hand grenade. I believe he took this grenade from the major’s 
haversack. We loaded all the mission baggage on the boat, then the sergeant 
and Tozzini headed for Villa Maria, passing along the path skirting the villa, 
whereas I took Lieutenant Icardi to Pella by boat. After depositing the 
officer at Pella, on his order I returned to Pettenasco, where I deposited the 
boat with all its cargo of material belonging to the mission in a garage, hiding 
it under the leaves, in Villa Birra, where my father was custodian. On the 
following day, I remained hidden in my home. On December 8, 1944, I tried to go 
to Pella, but the road and the lake had been blockaded by the Germans, who were 
effecting a fine-combing of the area. A couple of days later, not being able to 
move due to the fine-coming still under way, I sent Georgi a note through 
Reverend Zanni, on which I had written: “We have been attacked. I have the 
material. Look for the others in the area.” In the meanwhile I still remained 
concealed in my home, After a few days I went to Pella, where | met Georgi 
who was with Landi. I told them the version Lieutenant Icardi had suggested. 
That same day, by order of Georgi, I went to Villa Peverelli, where Icardi, 
Captain Leto, and Sergeant Lo Dolce were sheltered. The lieutenant told me 
to go and get the mission material which I had hidden and to bring it on the 
following day to Villa Peverelli at Alzo. I did what was required of me, and 
installed myself in the villa with them. 

A. T. Q.: Around the middle of January 1945, Sergeant Lo Dolce told me that 
it was necessary to fish out the major’s body and transfer it to another point of the 
lake, where the waters were deeper. He said he was disposed to pay me for any 
eventual expense sustained. 

A. T. Q.: When the sergeant proposed the aforesaid. I was no longer attached 
to the mission, but had returned to my home, a few days before Christmas 1944. 

A. T. Q.: Lieutenant Icardi never promised me any recompense for the help 
given by me to “do away” with the major. Around December 20, 1944, the lieu- 
tenant gave me 20,000 lire, telling me to give 10 to Tozzini and to keep the rest as a 
Christmas present. 

A. T. Q.: Lieutenant Icardi never told me how much he had found on the 
major, nor can I say anything on the subject. 

A. T. Q.: This version exactly reflects the happenings that preceded and 
followed the killing of Maj. William Holohan, The version given by me in the 
previous statement does not respond to the true facts that happened. 

A. T. Q.: The major spoke English and French, but could not express himself in 
Italian. Icardi and Lo Dolce, instead could express themselves well in the Italian 
language. 
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A. T. Q.: I do not know the reason why Lieutenant Icardi used poison to kill 
the major. I specify that on December 6, 1944, neither I nor the others at Villa 
Castelnuovo had drunk alcoholic beverages exceedingly. 

A. T. Q.: The boat we used to tug out the major’s body in the lake was owned 
by Nichini Battista, of Pettenasco, and had been hired for 500 lire per month by 
the S. I. P. formation for the use of the mission. 

A. T. Q.: I noticed that, before the disappearance of the major, the drops of 
war material by the Allied forces rarely took place, whereas, thereafter, the 
drops continued unceasingly and all were parachuted in the zone of the Cari- 
baldine formations. 

A. T. Q.: Captain Leto frequented the Chrysler mission and I know that the 
major had ordered him to leave because he had become undesirable, as he set 
a bad example for the others. Captain Leto was in excellent friendly relations 
with Lieutenant Icardi, and after the disappearance of the major, Leto united 
himself to the mission. I know that Captain Leto was notoriously of Communist 
sentiments, and a pro-Russian, and I heard him, one day in Grassona, exalting 
the Communist Party, while talking to Ieardi. I do not know if Leto had any 
contact with Moscatelli. 

A. T. Q.: I do not know if Major Holohan had any money on him when he was 
killed. 

A. T. Q.: I have nothing further to add, and in faith of the above, I herewith 
sign. 

(S) Grusepre. 


Extended, read, confirmed, and subscribed to, on the date and place mentioned 
above. 
(s) ScuRSATONE GIUSEPPE. 
Henry L. MANrrepr, CID, TRUST. 
Lt. ALBIERI. 


This statement is reopened at 1080 hours, on May 6, 1950, on request of Manini 
Giuseppe, who intends adding the following: 

During the trip by boat—on the night of the crime—while I was taking Lt. 
Teardi to Pella, at my protests because they had not only given Major Holohan 
some poison, but had also fired two shots at him, the Lieutenant replied: “He 
was not dead, because when we entered the room he sat up in bed.” 

The lieutenant added that he did not trust Tozzini’s secrecy on what had 
taken place and that he was afraid he might talk with someone. Icardi gave 
me to understand that he intended “doing away” with Tozzini who—according 
to him—constituted an annoying witness. 

A. T. Q.: I do not exactly remember if it was at Christmas 1945 or Easter 
1946, Lieutenant Icardi sent me from America a greeting card, with these words 
written in the lieutenant’s handwriting: “‘Stai in gamba.” after the usual 
wishes stamped on the symbolic emblem of the holiday. I believe these words 
(keep your chin up) refer to the disappearance of the major, as during the 
period after the crime—when Lieutenant Icardi was still in the area—he usual- 
ly recommended us to keep silent on the happenings and always concluded with 
the words “Stai in gamba.” I believe even Tozzini told me he had received a 
similar card from Lieutenant Icardi, with the same phrases. 

I believe that Major Holohan’s death sentence was decided upon in the meet- 
ing held on the Alzo road, among the component of the mission and the Chief 
Partisan Moscatelli, as after the disappearance of the major, the drops of ma- 
terial which the senior officer was reluctant to make for the Garibaldine forma- 
tions, increased in intensity and importance, so much so, that for a certain 
period—immediately after the disappearance of the major—the plane drops 
took place nearly every day. I do not know what ties existed between Captain 
Leto and Commander Moscatelli. 

Only now I decided to confess how the facts happened regarding the killing 
of the major because before I was afraid of reprisals by elements of the extreme 
left. 

A. T. Q.: My fears of retaliation by leftist elements were based on the fact 
that after the disappearance of Major Holohan, only the Garibaldine formations 
benefited thereby, as they received a greater number of plane drops of material 
in their favor, whereas before the disappearance of the major, they had never 
received any. 

A. T. Q.: I put in my pocket the potassium cyanide which was left over, after 
the preparation of the powder placed in the major’s soup. As the poison cor- 
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roded the material of the coat pocket, I threw it out on the street and gave the 
jacket to my father-in-law, who used it to work in his shop and wore it out. 
It was later discarded and thrown out. 
A. T. Q.: In this moment I do not remember having to add anything further, 
and in faith of the above, I herewith undersign. 
(S) MANINI GIUSEPPE. 
"ada read, confirmed and subscribed to, on the date and place mentioned 
above. 
(S) ScursatoNe GIUSEPPE. 
Henry L. MANFREDI, CID, TRUST. 
ALBIERI, Lieutenant. 
Translated to the best of my knowledge and ability. 
EmIty Catoro, 
Transl. CID, TRUST. 


LEGIONE TERRITORIALE DEI CARABINIERI DI TORINO GRUPPO DI NOVARA 


Interrogation Report of Manini Giuseppe, di Angela and fu Peretti Filomena, 
born at Pettenasco, on June 26, 1913, living there on Via Roma No. 10, laborer 


On May 8, 1950, in Lagna San Maurizio, in Villa Castelnuovo, at 1000 hours, 
before me Major Fioravante Alberto, commander of the Novara Carabinieri 
Group, assisted by 2d Lt. Albieri Elio, commander of the Arona Tenenza, in the 
presence of Mr. Henry L. Manfredi, in the capacity of informed witness, and of 
the commander of the Novara Fire Brigade, there appeared Manini Giuseppe— 
whose status is given above—who, upon being asked to describe the actions made 
by him on December 6, 1944, on the occasion of the killing of American Major 
William Holohan, declared: 

The table on which we ate supper and during which I placed the poison in the 
major’s soup, is the one herewith present in the kitchen. The major sat at the 
head of the table, with his back to the stove, located behind the table, toward 
the right; Lieutenant Ieardi sat on the major’s left and Sergeant Lo Dolce sat 
next tohim. I sat on the major’s right and was followed by Tozzini. 

(The kitchen containing the table and stove indicated by Manini—is located 
in the semibasement in Villa Castelnuovo, to the right of the staircase coming 

rom the courtyard.) 

A. T. Q.: After eating the soup, the major felt ill and went up to the first 
floor (mezzanine floor) of Villa Castelnuovo, to withdraw into his room. Before 
entering his room, I heard him open the latrine door and distinctly heard 
vomiting groans issue from the toilet where Major Holohan had gone. 

(It is hereby stated that all movements made by Major Holohan on the night 
of December 6, 1944, are reenacted and from the kitchen, the footsteps of a 
person going up to the first floor, opening the door of the toilet and emitting 
groans similar to a person vomiting, were distinctly heard.) 

A. T. Q.: After playing three hands of scopa (cards), Tozzini and I divided 
the 150 lire won, while Lieutenant Icardi and Sergeant Lo Dolee talked in 
American. Immediately after the sergeant asked me for my caliber-9 pistol and 
quickly went up the stairs, previously climbed by the major. 

(At this point Manini accompanies us, the reporting agents, up the stairs, and 
on reaching the upper floor points out to us the room in which the major slept 
and where Sergeant Lo Dolce fired two caliber-9 pistol shots.) 

(We furthermore report that the room pointed out to us by Manini is situated 
to the right of the stairs, which, from the basement, lead to the hall of the 
upper floor, on which the door to the major’s room opens. There are two beds 
in the room, with their respective night tables. The head pieces of the beds are 
against the wall to the l-*: of the entrance door, The first bed—the one occupied 
by Major Holohan—is to the left of the person entering the room. It is a wooden 
bed, with a spring mattress without any pillow or woolen mattress.) (We also 
state that Manini declares that the two beds found in Major Holohan’s room are 
in the same position as they were on the night of December 6, 1944. Manini 
pointed out the room where Lieutenant Icardi and Sergeant Lo Dolce slept, 
jlecated on the same hall, to the left of the major’s room. He also indicated the 
room where he slept, which was located on the same corridor, across from the 
staircase which from the kitchen leads up to the first floor and exactly to the 
left of the room occupied by the major.) 
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(We furthermore report that Manini indicated the spot in the attic, where 
he found the rope which was used to tie the major up in his sleeping bag and the 
corner where he had placed the rope before the killing of the major. This corner 
was situation to the right on entering the room formerly occupied by Manini. 
Manini furthermore points out the dining room, on the first floor, from which, by 
order of Lieutenant Icardi, he took a chair cover, which Lieutenant Icardi used 
later to bandage the head of the dead major.) 

The trip taken with the major’s corpse was repeated: from the room in which 
he was found killed, as far as the shore of the lake, where Manini got on a boat 
and headed toward the center of the lake, where the body of the major allegedly 
was sunk with all the major’s clothing and equipment. 

We furthermore report that, at the point in which Manini believes he lowered 
the major’s body, which is about 150 to 200 meters from the shore, we find a depth 
of water between 27 and 30 meters. 

We furthermore report that, on returning to the shore, Manini indicated the 
spot where Tozzini found the rock he tied to the bag containing the major’s 
corpse. The spot indicated by Manini is at about 30 meters from the point 
where the major’s body had been laid down before sinking it in the lake. 

We furthermore report that Manini indicated the marks poduced by the bullets 
fired on the columns in the courtyard of the villa, to simulate the attack suffered 
at the hands of the Nazi-Fascists. 

We also report that there are two scratchs produced by fire-arm bullets on 
the column located to the right, on leaving the courtyard of Villa Castelnuovo. 

A. T. Q.: I have nothing further te add or modify in my previous and present 
statements, and in faith of the above, I herewith undersign. 

(S) MANTINTI GIUSEPPE. 

Extended, read, confirmed, and subscribed to by all those present, on the date 
and place indicated above. 

(S) Lt. Arsrert 
Henry L. MAnrrept, CID, TRUST. 
Maj. FIoRAVANTI ALBERTO. 


Translated to the best of my knowledge and ability. 


EMILY CALoro, 
Transl. CID, TRUST. 


REPUBLICA LEGIONE TERRITORIALE DEI CARARBINIERI pI TortNo 
TENENZA DI ARONA 


(Interrogation report of Manini Giuseppe, whose status is given elsewhere. ) 


On May 8, 1950, in Orta San Ginlio, in the Office of the Carabinieri Station, at 
1800 hours, before me 2d Lt. Albieri Elio, commander of the Tenenza Carabinieri 
of Arona, assisted by Maresciallo Capo Scursatone Giuseppe, commander of the 
Orta San Giulio Carabinieri, with the intervention of Mr. Henry L. Manfredi, 
as informed witness, there appeared Manini Giuseppe (whose standing is given 
on other statements) who, upon being interrogated, deposed as follows: 

At this moment I am not capable of estimating the approximate weight of the 
poison given Major Holohan. I might be able to indicate the amount of the 
said poison if I were given the chance to determine it materially. 

(At this point, a certain quantity of pulverized cyanide of potassium is shown 
to Manini Giuseppe and he is requested to take the quantity he believed is equal 
in volume, to the one administered to American Maj. William Holohan.) 

I, Manini, recognize the pulverized material placed before me to be equal to 
the one I poured in the major’s plate. 

(At this point, Manini Giuseppe, with a small paper measure scoops up a 
quantity of poison, which he states is equal, in measure, to the one given to 
Major Holohan. On weighing the amount indicated by Manini, it weighed 
gms 0.60. This quantitative, together with other pieces of the same poison, is 
shut in a metal box and sealed in the presence of the said Manini, who affixes 
his signature on the package. ) 

A. T. Q.: I wish to point out that the quantity of poison which may be equal 
to the one I placed in the major’s soup in a powdered form was established by 
Lieutenant Icardi. 

(We herewith inform that the cyanide of potassium referred to in this state- 
ment, was obtained by the reporting agents at the laboratory of Mr. Piazza 
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Ubaldo, in Pettenasco, that is, the same laboratory from which the poison given 


Major Holohan, at that time, was obtained.) 
A. T. Q.: I have nothing further to add, and in faith of the above, I herewith 


sign. 


(S) MANINI GIUSEPPE. 
Read, confirmed, and subscribed to, on the date and place mentioned above, 
by all persons present. 
(S) Scursatone GruseprE, M. 
Henry L. Manerreni, C. I. D., Trust. 
Lr. EL10 ALBIERI 
{S) Upsarpo Prazza (7?) 


Translated to the best of my knowledge and ability: 
EmiIty CALoRO, 


Transl, CID, TRUST. 


RePUBBLICA ITALIANA LEGIONE TERRITORIAIE DEI CARABINIERI DI TORINO 


Interrogation Report of Tozzini Gualtiero, di Pietro and fu Frascoia Ester, Born 
at Chironico, Switzerland, on October 9, 1911, Residing at Corconio, Marble 
Cutter 


On March 29, 1950, in Gozzano, in the oflice of the station, at 2200 hours: 

Before me, 2d Lt. Aibieri Elio, commander of the Arona Tenenza, assisted by 
Marescialle Capo Gambino Giovanni and Brigadiers Cibrario Vittorio, of the 
Station of Gozzano, there appeared one Tozzino Gualtiero, described above, who, 
upon being interrogated regarding the assassination of American Maj. William 
Holohan, stated as follows: 

In December 1944, Manini Giuseppe and I were assigned to the American 
Chrysler Mission, established at Villa Castelnuova at Lagno, which was com- 
manded by Maj. William Holohan and was composed of Lt. Icardi Aldo and Sgt. 
Lo Dolce Carlo, all of the American Army. 

On the night of the 5th or 6th of said month—I do not recall exactly—we were 
gathered in the kitchen of the villa, playing at cards, I, Manini, Lieutenant Icardi 
and Sergeant Lo Dolce. 

Major Holohan had gone to bed in his room, located on the upper floor of the 
Villa. 

A. T. Q.: Lieutenant Icardi and Sergeant Lo Dolce had—for some time— 
schemed to kill Major Holohan, with whom they were not in good relations, 
because he was too rigid. They had also told me about their project and had 
asked me to be with them. I always refused and, not knowing how to advise 
Major Holohan of the intentions of his dependents, I informed my Partisan Chief 
Migliar Aminta Georgi, of this, who told me not to take such a threat seriously, 
which had been said in a moment of anger. 

In the afternoon of the said day, Lo Dolce and Icardi told me in the presence 
of Manini, that during the night they would have “done away with” Major Holo- 
han, because with his adamant discipline, he did not let them live any more. I 
was horrified at their statement, because that time I understood that they were 
resolved to carry out their scheme. 

Not knowing whom to turn to, in order to ask for help, and fearing for my own 
life, I found no better than to refuse to take part in their crime. 

Around 2200 hours, the two American military went up to the first floor, fol- 
lowed, at a few paces, by Manini. I remained in the kitchen, to prepare the 
luggage. Shortly after, I heard two pistol shots coming from the room where 
the major was. Some minutes after, Ieardi, Lo Dolce, and Manini returned to 
the kitchen and asked me to go and help them transport the body of Major 
Holohan toward the lake. 

Together with the three I went to the room on the first floor, and found the 
major already dead, completely shut in the sleeping bag, in which the officer 
used to sleep. 

Together with the others, two in front and two in the rear, we took the corpse 
and carried it to the edge of the lake where our boat was. 

While I went to look for a rock to tie to the body, so that it would keep it at 
the bottom of the lake, the others tied the bag tightly, to which they had at- 
tached the weapons, the knapsack, and the shoes of the late major. 

We then placed the rock on the boat on which Manini and I took place and 
tugged the body, which was floating in the sleeping bag, about 200 meters from 
the shore, towards Isola San Giulio. 
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Here, I do not remember whether Manini or I, let the rock fall into the water, 
which disappeared carrying the body in its wake. 

We then returned to the shore, where the two Americans were waiting for us. 
We gathered the luggage left in Villa Castelnuova and transferred same on the 
boat. Lieutenant Icardi then ordered us to feign a German and Fascist attack, 
in order to justify Major Holohan’s disappearance; he, in fact, ordered us to 
fire some machine gun volleys and even a hand grenade was exploded, 1 do not 
remember whether by the lieutenant or by the sergeant. Then Sergeant Lo Dolce 
and I walked over to Villa Maria, where the partisan headquarters were, where- 
as Manini and Icardi got on the boat. 

A. T. Q.: I believe that it was Sergeant Lo Dolce who fired the two shots at 
Major Holohan, because the lieutenant and the sergeant had eut ecards to see 
who had to kill the major and this task fell to Lo Dolce. 

A. T. Q.: I do not know if, at the time of his murder, Major Holohan had 
any valuable with him in gold or eurrency. I remember, however, that Lieu- 
tenant leardi told me that he had found only a little money on the major. 

A. T. Q.: Five or six days after the crime, Manini handed me the sum of 10.000 
Lire in the name of Lieutenant leardi, saving that the officer could not send me 
more, because he had found only a little money (or just a few cents) in the 
major’s haversack. 

A. T. Q.: I never spoke to anyone, not even to my partisan chiefs, on the man- 
ner in which the incident took place, and gave everybody a false version thereof, 
fearing reprisals. 

A. T. Q.: Manini was present in the afternoon of the day of the crime, when 
Lieutenant Icardi told me that he and the sergeant had decided to kill the 
major during the night, but he, teo, could not do anything, because he feared for 
his own life. 

A. T. Q.: I have nothing else to add, and in faith of the above, I herewith 
sign. 

TozzINt GUALTIERO, 
Crerarro Vrrrorro, Brig. 
GAMBINO GIOVANNI, M. C. 
2 Lt. Acstert EL to. 

Translated to the best of my knowledge and ability : 

EMIny CALorRo, 
Translator, C. I. D., TRUST. 


REPUBLICA ITALIANA, LEGIONE TERRITORIALS DEL CARABINIERE DI TORINO, 
TENENZA DI ARONA 


Interrogation Report of Tozzini Gualtiero di Pietro and of Francosi Ester, Born 
at Chironico, Switzerland, on September 10, 1911, Residing at Corconion, Stone- 
worker 


On April 29, 1950, in the office of the Gozzano Carabinieri Station, at 0900 
hours, before us, the undersigned 2d Lt. Albieri Elio, commander of the Teneza 
of Arona, assisted by Chief Maresciallo Gambino Giovanni, of the Gozzano Station, 
with the intervention of Mr. Henry Manfredi, as informed witness, there appeared 
one, Tozzini Gualtiero, better described above, who on being interrogated regard- 
ing the disappearance of United States Major Holohan, deposed as follows: 

During the month of November or December 1944 (I do not clearly recall 
the exact month) my partisan commander, Georgi Aminta Migliari assigned 
me to the American Chrysler Mission, in the capacity of a guide and for other 
services. The mission composed of Major Holohan, Lt. Icardi Aldo, and Sgt. 
Lo Dolce Carlo, settled at Villa Maria, where I was the custodian. 

Successively, and toward the end of November 1944, the members of the 
mission moved to Villa Castelnuovo because their presence at Villa Maria was 
known to the villagers. 

I arranged the purchase of foodstuffs for the mission and cooked meals and 
washed the dishes. I also installed and dismantled the radio wiring and did all 
the other chores around the house. 

A. T. Q.: Inever slept at Villa Castelnuovo, but Manini did. I always returned 
to Villa Maria and to my own home at Pascolo. The money for the shopping 
of provisions was supplied to me by Georgi. I never received money either 
from Major Holohan or Icardi. I was in continuous contact with the mission 
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and can state that Icardi hated the major because the latter did not allow him 
any liberty and did not permit him to wear civilian clothing. The lieutenant 
would narrate that while he was about to board the plane as commander of 
the mission, the major had been placed in charge and had taken the command 
away trom him. The sergeant nurtured the same hatred for the major as Icardi 
did, but according to my point of view, these [sic] hostile sentiments had been 
impressed upon him by Icardi, whom he liked very much. 

A. T.: Q. Sgt. Lo Dolce expressed himself fairly well in Italian with a Sicilian 
accent. Lieutenant Icardi often spoke against the major and in my presence 
repeatedly prospected the necessity of getting the major out of the way, because 
with his mentality, he constituted a permanent danger to the mission and to us all. 

I repeated Ieardi’s words to Georgi and his intentions regarding the major, 
but Georgi told me not to give any importance to these words because they might 
have been uttered in a moment of anger. 

A. T. Q.: The persons contacting the mission were: Georgi Manini; Tabozzi 
Bruno; Rev. Carletto Murzillo; Rev. Vandoni, rector of Grassona; Cancellieri 
Alessandro; Duelli Marina; Captain Landi; and Captain Leto, who was imme- 
diately sent away from the villa because he ate too much. 

On the night of December 5, 1944, Don Carletto Murzillo and Don Vandoni 
arrived at Villa Castelnuovo and informed the major and the lieutenant that the 
presence of the mission was known at Orta and that it would be wise to transfer 
elsewhere. 

I do not know what the major decided, however, as no order was given me to 
prepare the baggage. On the following day, December 6, I went to town to make 
some purchases. I do not remember whether I went to Gozzano or Pella, but I 
returned to the villa at about 1500 hours. Lieutenant Icardi approached me 
and, more or less, said these words: “Tonight is a good time to do away with the 
major. We shall take advantage of the news brought in by the priests, so we can 
lay the blame on the Fascists.” Sergeant Lo Dolce, and probably Manini, were 
present and heard these words. 

A. T. Q.: I did not say anything when Lieutenant Icardi said these words, 
because I was afraid of getting in trouble and did not see the possibility of oppos- 
ing his scheme because I feared for my life. Later Manini arrived. He already 
knew of the lieutenant’s plan, and in the scullery adjacent to the kitchen we 
commented on the decision taken by Icardi, and realized that there was nothing 
we could do about it. 

A. T. Q.: Icardi often said that in the war this was a proper procedure: When 
someone causes annoyance he is gotten rid of, and that one must not consider 
anyone else’s life but his own, 

Even Manini told me that Lieutenant Icardi had spoken to him about the neces- 
sity of doing away with the major, who was a hindrance for the movements of 
the Mission. 

Around 1900 hours we sat down to supper. The major, the lieutenant, the 
sergeant, Manini, and I were present. As soon as supper was over, Tabozzi Bruno 
arrived to inquire about the decision to transfer to another locality. I offered 
Tabozzi something to eat and was reprimanded by the lieutenant with these 
words: “Why did you detain him? You well know what we have to do.” 

I replied to the lieutenant that if I had not offered Tabozzi any supper, like 
I usually did, he might have suspected something. 

A. T. Q.: I tried to keep Tabozzi there, in order to drag things on. The major 
had Tobozzi told that the transfer of the mission had been postponed. As soon 
as Tabozzi finished his supper he left for Pella. When Tabozzi left we started 
palying [sic] a game of cards. Manini and I against the lieutenant and Lo Dolce. 
We played scientific “scopone.” Before that night we had never played at cards. 
We played three games, putting up the sum of 50 lire per game. Manini [sic] 
and I won the three games. The two Americans immediately paid up 75 lire 
each. The major watched two of the games but later withdrew to his room, 
to sleep. 

The major’s room was situated on the first floor of the villa. After playing, I 
cannot indicate the time, Lieutenant Icardi said the time had arrived to do away 
with the major. I decidedly refused to participate in the crime because I did not 
have the courage to kill anyone. The two Americans laughed at my weakness 
and told me I was worse than a female. 

A. T. Q.: Manini did not say anything to me, because he, too, was very agi- 
tated and pale and did not have the courage to oppose the Americans. 

Lieutenant Icardi toyed with the cards and decided with the sergeant to see 
which of the two was to kill the major. I cannot exactly say whether they cut 
the highest cards, or if they played odd and even. I am sure, however, that the 
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sergeant came out with an English exclamation which Lieutenant Icardi trans- 
lated thusly : “I knew it would be up to me.” 

A. T. Q.: Manini and I did not take part in the game of cards. Lieutenant 
Icardi ordered Manini to hand hin his pistol and gave him another, in exchange; 
I do not remember if it was his or the sergeant’s. 

A, T. Q.: Manini’s pistol was a Berretta, caliber 9. The lieutenant handed 
Manini’s pistol to Sergeant Lo Dolce, then they headed for the stairs. I do not 
remember who was first, but it is certain that Manini was the last one. I 
remained in the kitchen to prepare the baggage. 

After a moment I heard the report of two pistol shots coming from the room 
where the major was, and nothing else, neither a cry nor a wail. A few minutes 
later, Lieutenant Icardi, the sergeant, and Minini returned to the kitchen 
where I was at. Lieutenant Icardi told me to go and help them to carry the 
body of the major towards the lake. Together with the others I then went to 
the room of the crime, where I found the major already dead, completely closed 
in the sleeping bag where he usually slept. 

Together with the others; two in front and two in the rear, we picked up the 
body and carried it to the shore of the lake where our boat was tied up. Lieu- 
tenant Icardi told me to look for a rock to tie to the corpse so it would keep it at 
the bottom of the lake. At a short distance I found a rock about 30 to 40 kilos in 
weight, which I transported near the body. 

In the meantime Manini had brought a rope about a finger thick and with the 
others, arranged to tie up the body closed in the sleeping bag, and attached the 
haversack, the Weapons and even the mountain boots of the late major. 

A. T. Q.: I wish to point out that the major was placed inside the bag together 
with all his military apparel and rubber soled shoes, a very large size, which 
had been purchased a few days before at Borgomanero. 

The rock I had dragged, was tied to the body and later placed inside the boat. 
Icardi ordered me and Manini on the boat and Manini took the oars. The two 
American remained on the shore. The body in the sleeping bag floated behind 
and we tugged it out about 200 meters. I then threw the rock into the water 
and immediately sank dragging into the depths of the lake the sleeping bag 
with its gruesome passenger and all the equipment and baggage which had 
belonged to the major. We immediately returned to the shore where the Ameri- 
cans Were waiting for us. 

We reentered Villa Castelnuovo to pick up the baggage. Here the lieutenant 
told us not to tell anyone about what had happened. The lieutenant told us not 
to confide in anyone, not even in our father, mother, or wife. He added that if 
anyone committed an indiscretion, it would be the end for us, because he would 
sentence us all to be shot. The lieutenant told us to blame the Fascists and 
Germans for the disappearance of the major and he ordered me to give the fol- 
lowing version (which I committed to memory) to whomsoever interrogated me 
on the matter: 

“The major had suddenly decided to move out. We had already loaded part 
of the baggage on the boat and were returning with the last haul towards the 
shore in single file. I had remained behind because I had lost time hiding the 
keys as per agreement. While I was going on I heard footsteps around me and 
asked: “Who goes there?’ I received two or three shots in reply. I carried a 
Sten gun which I did not know how to use because it had been issued that 
morning and also because I had placed it under my haversack. I started run- 
ning towards Villa Maria during which time I heard shooting, which lasted 
about 5 minutes, and explosing [sic] of hand granades. After about 1 hour I 
reached the vicinity of Villa Maria. I heard tootsteps and asked: “Who goes 
there?” It was Sergeant Lo Dolee who said: “Hush—It is I Carlo.” We 
talked a while and decided to wait for the dawn before moving.” 

I repeat that this was the version suggested by Lieutenant Icardi and which 
I always gave to the American and Italian investigators before this time. After 
these instructions Lieutenant Icardi ordered me to feign a German-Fascist at- 
tack to justify the disappearance of the major and told us to shoot off some 
machine gun volleys. We did as he said, and even a hand grenade was exploded 
either by Lieutenant Icardi or the Sergeant [sic] (Manini did not have any) 
and the shooting lasted a few minutes. 

Sergeant Lo Dolce and I then walked over to Villa Maria along the path 
skirting the lake. Lieutenant Icardi and Manini boarded the boat on which they 
had placed all the mission material, including a bicycle and my coat which was 
to be used as a disguise. 

A. T. Q.: Before taking the major’s body to the shore of the lake, we checked 
the room where the crime had been committed, to make sure that no traces of 
the shots or blood were present. 
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A. T. Q.: During the walk to Villa Maria with Sergeant Lo Dolce we only 
exchanged a few words. On the following day, while we were alone at the villa, 
he did nothing but recommend that T tell no one of what had taken place. We 
agreed to inform Mr. Cancelliere and Marina Duelli, friends of the mission, of 
the attack sustained during the night. 

A. T. Q.: I did not see Sergeant lo Dolce murder the major but I most as- 
suredly know that he did, because while in the kitchen, fate decided that the 
sergeant was to shoot the major with Manini’s pistol and because Manini con- 
fessed to me that he had seen him enter the room. He commented on the deed 
with these words: “What a gangster! You can see that over there this was 
his job.” 

A. T.Q.: A few days later, I went to Villa Peverelli at Alzo where I met Lieu- 
tenant Icardi and in the presence of others I narrated the false version of the 
attack, declaring that I knew nothing of the major. 

A. T. Q.: The lieutenant and the sergeant repeatedly told me not to speak to 
anyone, reminding me that to the contrary, he would have us shot. Manini and I 
sometimes commented on the incident, but we were convinced of the necessity of 
keeping the matter hushed, for our own good. We always gave the same version 
of the story during all the interrogations we were subjected to. 

A. T. Q.: The boat used to transport the body of the major was owned by one 
Nichini of Pettenasco, and had been hired for the needs of the mission. 

I remained with the sergeant until he transferred to Campagnola. I cannot 
indicate the exact date. I met Ieardi shortly before the liberation while he was 
at Pelle and the officer again recommended that I “buck up” referring to the 
murder of the major. 

A. TI. Q.: I know that at Villa Peverelli, together with the mission radio trans- 
mitter, the Germans confiscated a caliber 9 pistol, but I do not know if it was 
Manini’s. I often heard it rumored that the major possessed about three (3) 
kilos and a half of gold coins, part of which had been exchanged into Italian 
currency by Mr. Cancelliere of Borgomanero. Five or six days after the crime, 
Manini handed me in Lieutenant Ieardi’s name the sum of 10,000 lire, telling me 
that the officer could not send me more because he had found only a little money 
in the major’s haversack. I believe he said about 700 or 800 thousand lire. 

A. T. Q.: I never spoke to Lieutenant Icardi about money, therefore, the part 
of the statement I made on March 20, saying that the lieutenant had told me that 
he had found only a little money on the major, is not the truth. It is to be under- 
stood in the sense that Manini told me that the lieutenant had told him, and not 
me, what is indicated above. 

A. T.Q.: Around January 15-20, 1945, I transferred with Sergeant Lo Dolce, to 
Quarna, where we roomed together on the first floor of Villa Caldi. One night, 
when we were about to go to bed, the sergeant suffered an attack of insanity. 
He told me that the partisans wanted to kill us to steal the money, and he made 
me put together several straps to lower himself from the balcony. Without any 
shoes, in order not to make noise, he lowered himself from the terrace, but the 
straps did not hold together and broke and Lo Dolce fell to the ground. He got 
up and started running over the snow. 

I went downstairs and left the house to seek him, telling the other partisans 
that I waw [sic] going out on an errand. I found Lo Dolce far away and tried to 
calm him. I returned to our lodging to fetch his shoes and the luggage, but when I 
came back to the place I did not find Lo Dolce any more. We [sic] was found on 
the following morning, by a woman I do not know, near Monio, in a chestnut bur 
heap, suffering from exposure. 

Lo Dolee was later taken to the home of the Alzo parish priest, Don Luigi, where 
he remained some time. 

A. T. Q.: After the liberation Lieutenant Icardi sent me two greeting cards 
from America, which I lost, in which he said: “Best wishes and keep your chin 
up.” 

A. T. Q.: I never contacted the parents of Ieardi. 

A. T. Q.: After the outcome of investigations was published in the papers, I 
received the visit of Manini who told me to keep calm, that matters would go 
well with us because the others were the guilty ones. Manini did not say any 
more. When Manini called on me, my sister-in-law, Fantini Maria, was present. 

A. T. Q.: T only consulted attorney Macchioni of Omegna and my employers 
Paracchini and Gattoni. 

A. T. Q.: I wish to point out that Manini knew of the plan made by Icardi to 
suppress the major and that we spoke about it on the day of the crime before 
sitting down to supper, using these words: “They really mean to kill him! What 
can we do about it?” 
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A. T. Q: The lieutenant wanted to [sic] sergeant to use Manini’s calibre 9 
pistol, because he said that if he used his calibre 12 issue pistol, in case the body 
were discovered it might be a proof against them, and even because Manini’s 
Beretta pistol made less noise when it was fired. 

At 1930 hours approximately, today, in a survey made with the reporting 
agents, I recognized the room where the major was murdered and the scullery 
where I spoke to Manini before supper. I pointed out the route followed in 
transporting the major’s body to the shore of the lake, and the area where I picked 
up the rock that was used to carry the major's body down to the bottom of 
the lake. 

I have nothing further to add. 

TozzINI GUALTIERO.* 

Extended, rend and closed on the date and place mentioned above, and 
subscribed to. 

GAMBINO GIOVANNI, 
Henry L MAnrrepi, CID TRUST, 
SreEN ALBIERI. 

Translated to the best of my knowledge and ability, 

Caroro, 
Translator, 0. I. D., TRUST. 


REPUBBLICA ITALIANA, LEGIONE TERRITORTALE Det CARABINIERI Dt ToRINo, 
TENENZE DI ARONA 


Interrogation Report of Tozzini Gualtiero, di Pietro a fu Fracosa Ester, Born 
at Chirionic, Switzerland, on September 10, 1911, Living at Corconio, Marble 
Cutter 


On May 4, 1950, at Orta S. Giulio, in the Carabinieri Station, at 1800 hours, 
before me, 2d Lt. Albieri Elio, commander of the A/m Tenenza, assisted by 
Maresciallo Capo Scursatone Giuseppe, commander of the Orta S. Giulio Cara- 
binieri Station, with the intervention of Mr. Henry L. Manfredi in the ca- 
pacity of informed witness, there appeared one Tozzini Gualtiero, described 
above, who, upon being interrogated again regarding the disappearance of 
American Major Holohan, deposed as follows: 

While I confirm the statement I made in my interrogation report dated 
April 29, last, I wish to point out the following: 

On the night of December 6, 1944, while I was pouring the soup in the dishes 
for the guests, on receiving a sign from Lieutenant Icardi, Manini poured a 
white powder, which he had previously prepared, into the dish intended for 
the major. 

A. T. Q.: Manini had obtained the powder, which I knew to he poison, although 
I did net know the kind, from a person on that same day, December 6, whom 
I believe lived in Pettenasco. I furthermore add that Manini had gone to get 
the powder from the person whose name I do not know, on Icardi's order. 

A. T. Q.: After serving the soup, we started to eat. I was strongly emo- 
tioned, because I knew that the powder Manini had poured into the major’s 
plate would kill the major or put him to sleep, from what I had understood 
before. So much so, that if the major had trusted us less, on looking at me 
he would have had intuition of the danger he was in. After swallowing a few 
spoonfuls of soup, the major complained that it had a strange taste. I under- 
stood that the major complained of the soup because Lieutenant Icardi, who 
spoke Italian, said that his superior found the soup somewhat salty. 

A. T. Q.: After the soup was eaten, I served the second course, which, I think, 
was composed of meat and fried potatoes. The major hardly tasted it. After 
supper, I washed up the dishes while the major and the others remained near 
the fireplace. When I finished my chores, we started a game of cards called 
“scopa,”’ Manini and I partners, against Lieutenant Ieardi and Lo Dolce. I 
herewith add that the major watched two games. 

A. T. Q.: While we were playing, the major complained of pains in the 
stomach and that he felt as though he wanted to vomit. While the major 
complained of these disturbances, we exchanged glances with one another and 
hints on the delay of the symptoms caused by the poison given him. Shortly 
afterwards, the major said “good night” and went up to his room to bed. 

A. T.Q.: We continued playing and ended the game, I believe. While we were 
Playing the third game, we were talking on the effects of the poison given the 
major and commented : “I wonder if he is dead—or isn’t he?” Suddenly, doubting 
that the poison was effective, Lieutenant Icardi, Sergeant Lo Dolce, and Manini, 
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I rectify : Manini and I refused, because we had already done our share in giving 
the officer the poison; the first two went to the major’s room with the precise 
object of killing him if he were not already dead, They said they would shoot 
him just the same, even if he were dead, in order to be more sure of it. Sergeant 
Lo Dolce had Manini give him his (Manini’s) calibre 9 pistol. I do not remember, 
to the contrary I herewith specify, that Lieutenant Icardi asked Manini for his 
pistol. The pistol was then handed over to Sergeant Lo Dolce. After this, 
the three of them climbed the stairs, heading for the major’s room. I do not 
know who headed the group, but I remember that Manini was the last one. After 
a few minutes I heard [sic] two pistol shots on the upper floor. 

: A. T.Q.: The poison was in a paper and I did not see it when Manini prepared 
t. 

A. T. Q.: When Manini came to see me in my home—the Sunday before Master 
1950, I told him I had not said anything to the Carabinieri about the poison; 
Manini said I had done well because if I had revealed this, it would have signed 
the sentence of both of us. We said only these words on the subject, taking ad- 
vantage of a moment when my family was out of the room, and we were alone. 

A. 'T. Q.: Some few days before the killing of the major, Manini had procured a 
rope which was to be used to tie the major’s body, and lower him in the lake, 
after killing him. 

A. T.Q.: The decision of throwing the major’s body into the lake had been 
taken after examining the hypothesis that the poison would show up in the body 
during an autopsy, even after a few years. This danger was mentioned by Lieu- 
tenant Iecardi and Sergeant Lo Dolee had confirmed it. 

A. T. Q.: Lieutenant Icardi and Sergeant Lo Dolce often said that it would be 
necessary to fish out the body of the major and throw it in another part of the lake 
where the waters were deeper, in order to avoid its being found by the police. 
Moreover, now that I remember, Sergeant Lo Dolce had told me that at the end of 
the war, when he became a civilian, he would come to Orta and with a diver’s 
apparatus would have arranged to fish out the major’s body, insomuch as he was 
not at ease as long as the body remained in the spot where it had been thrown. 

A. T.Q.: After hearing the shots fired in the upstairs rooms, Lieutenant 
Icardi, Sergeant Lo Dolce and Manini came downstairs and asked me to go up to 
_ major’s room and help them carry the latter's body to the shore of the 
lake. 

A. T. Q.: I did not hear Manini or anybody else say that some pistol shells had 
been found in the room where the major slept. I cannot say who cleaned 
the room in which the major was killed, but I am sure that someone cleaned it, 
inasmuch as I heard 1 of the 3 say it. But I do not know who did it. 

A, T. Q.: I confirm finding the major’s body closed in his sleeping bag and 
that they told me (I do not recall if the lieutenant, the sergeant, or Manini) 
that when the sergeant entered the room, the major had not moved or given any 
sign of life. I do not remember if the body was lying on the bed or on the 
floor. 

A. T.Q.: I specify that Lieutenant Icardi reproved my feeding Tabozzi and of 
having detained him with us a few minutes, because he feared the major might 
fall in Tobozzi’s presence, struck down by the effeets of the poison. 

A. T.Q.: Now IT remember, while we were commenting in the kitchen before 
going upstairs, the lieutenant and the sergeant manifested their surprise on the 
delay of the effects of the poison and said that the major had an exceptional 
fibre and that it would not be improbable that he would survive the effects of 
the poison. At this time, Icardi said that the major immunized himself against 
poisons by drinking a great quantity of water every morning, on an empty 
Stomach. 

A. T.Q.: When we went upstairs to the major’s room, I saw Lieutenant Icardi 
searching the major’s haversack, picking out certain objects he would then replace 
in the haversack. The major’s watch, according to what Manini said, was left 
on his wrist, because, as it carried a serial number, it would compromise 
them. 

A. T.Q.: I have nothing to add, and in faith of the above I herewith sign. 


TozzInt GUALTIERO. 
Written, confirmed and subscribed to, on the date and place mentioned above. 
ScursaToNe Giuseppe, M. C. 
Henry L. Manerepi, CID, Trust. 
Lt. ALBIERI 


Translated to the best of my knowledge and ability. 


EMILy CALoro, 
Translator, C. I. D. Trust. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL GEORGE LO DOLCE 


Avoust 3, 1950. 

I, Carl George Lo Dolce, 16 Taft Avenue, Rochester, N. Y., have been advised 
by Agents H. Rex Smith and Harry K. Gisslow of my rights under the fifth 
amendment; that I am not required to make any statement; that I can remain 
silent without prejudice; that this is a voluntary statement made of my own 
free will and accord, without any force, threat, fear, or promise, direct or in- 
direct, of reward or benefit and with full knowledge that it may be used 
against me. 

I parachuted into Coiromonte, Italy, in (I best recall) September 1944 
with Chrysler team composed of myself, Carl Lo Dolce, Capt. Victor Giannino, 
Set. Arthur Ciarmicoli. Our jump followed that of Mangostine team by a 
few minutes. This other team was composed of Major Holohan, Captain Tcardi, 
and two Italian operators known to me as Red (a radio operator) and Landi. 

We were received by partisans who were led by a man known to me as Belli 
or Bellini. In the succeeding days on Coiromonte I established radio contact 
with American headquarters in lower Italy and transmitted messages given me 
by Major Holohan. 

After a short while Captain Giannino and Sergeant Ciarmicoli left to visit 
some partisans to the north, and I continued to operate for Mangostine mission. 
Dissension and friction appeared to develop between the major and the leaders 
of the local partisan leaders. I don’t know what the discussions were about, but 
I learned through Captain Ieardi that Bellini for one was disappointed in our 
mission and the major and that he, Bellini, refused to appear to talk with the 
major when summoned. News of our presence was common knowledge to the 
local citizens for some distance, or so I was told by partisans close to our 
mission. The major would go for an afterdinner walk each night, greeting a 
good night to anyone who chanced to come by. Every once in a while we would 
{hear] rumors or false alarms that the Germans or Fascists were coming 
toward us, and the members of the mission and attending partisans would go 
into the woods or up in the hills. Beeause of information received that the 
Germans and Fascists were planning to comb the area soon, it was decided that 
we should move to the other side of the lake. A partisan known to me as 
Georgi arranged for us to move to a house known as the Villa Maria, from 
which we proceeded to resume operations. Major Holohan and Captain Icardi 
had never been friendly, and here at Villa Maria an air of tenseness and 
friction developed between them which was felt by myself and the partisans who 
had contact with us. Major Holohan hardly ever talked to me about what the 
mission was supposed to do, and Captain Icardi would tell me continuously that 
things were going wrong and how operations should have been conducted and 
I began to feel that we were all in a situation from which we would not survive. 

I began to feel, with Icardi, that we were being hampered by the major from 
performing a useful service. Icardi argued that we could, without the major, 
transmit messages of German and Fascist troop movements, armaments, plans, 
that would save hundreds of American soldiers’ lives, instead of sending mes- 
sages which concerned themselves with partisans’ politics. 

It all (the plan to rid ourselves of Major Holohan) began in a joking way. 
For instance, at times when the major had been overly authoritative with one of 
us or one of our partisan attendants and then left the room, someone would say 
in a joking way, “Should I send him to Switzerland without his shoes?” which 
meant to kill someone. This expression was used commonly, in the sense that 
“Why don’t you drop dead” is used here. 

Somehow, from being just a saying, the thing became serious. Icardi sug- 
gested that we give the major something that would make him sick for a while so 
that we could get the underground to send him to allied territory via Switzerland, 
but no one took him seriously. Because of news that our location was known, 
we operated from different houses in the area, and finally occupied a house known 
as Villa Castelnuovo. On the 6th of December 1944 one of our two partisan 
attendants, Manini, brought something that looked like sugar in a piece of paper 
and said that it was poison and could be used to kill the major. By this date the 
major was held in an intense aversion by myself, Icardi, Manini, and Pupo, and 
means of getting rid of him had been discussed. It may have been a means of 
letting off steam. The fear caused by being in the general situation may have 
made us want to direct it against something tangible and wild and impossible 
plans had been discussed and discarded. 

On the 6th of December 1944 things suddenly seemed to become serious. Manini 
said he had tried the poison on a cat and that it had died instantly. Icardi said 
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we would have to use the poison right away—that night. Manini and Pupo pre- 
pared a meal of soup and rice and Manini placed some of the poison in the soup. 
The major was called to dinner, and we all sat down to eat. When the major 
had taken a few spoonfuls of the soup he remarked that it burned. Icardi said 
“Yes; it’s hot.” Manini and Pupo were silent (to the best of my memory) 
throughout the meal. I felt sick and could not bring myself to look up during the 
meal, forcing myself tc eat. I think the major ate all his soup and then suddenly 
rose and left the room. Manini remarked that he probably went upstairs to vomit. 
Tue major came back. I don’t remember wether [sic] he ate rice—soon after he 
came down he said he didn’t feel well and was going to bed. When he had left 
Manini remarkeu that I had been extrewely paie during the meal and that the 
major surely knew that something was wrong. 

icardi and I sat in front of the fireplace and wondered what was going to 
happen. Icardi said something like “If he lives through this, be will send a 
message to headquarters, so we'll have to make sure he doesn’t live.” He asked 
Manini and Pupo if they would shoot the major, and they said they absoiutely 
refused, So, leurdi suid it had to be me or him. I don’t remember clearly my 
movements from then on. 1 remember Icardi tossed a coin and I called and lost. 
Manini gave me a gun, his Beretta. We walked in; the Major sat up and said 
either “What is it,’ “Who is it,” or “What’s the matter.” I walked to the side 
of his bed and tired two shots. icardi, Manini, and Pupo rushed in. lcardi opened 
the major’s haversack and removed some mouey in bills which were rolled up. 
i'm not sure exactly what was taken because I stood there dazed and weak and 
couldn’t think well. Manini, Pupo, and Icardi picked up the major. He was 
heavy and Manini told me to heip, but L couldn’t bring myself to do anything. 
The major was carried to the boat which Manini had waiting on the lake. I touvk 
wy rud.o equipwent and loiiowed them and placed it in the boat. Icardi told 
the partisans to go get the rest of our siuft. I don’t remember wether [sic] 
they made two trips back to the house or one, or wether [sic] [cardi told Manini 
to go fire some rounds into the house then or wether [sic] Manini did this in 
accordance with a prearranged plan. Manini went back aud when he started 
tiring we fired, too, so that peopie would think that we were being ambushed. 
A band grenade that had belonged to the major was set olf, but I don’t remem- 
ber who threw it. Icardi and | before this happened and after the major had 
first been brought down waited on the shore while Manini and Pupo rowed him 
out to deeper water and dropped his weighted body. 

After the firing, Pupo and I left for Villa Maria while Icardi and Manini left 
for the twon [sic] of Pella by water. Icardi had told me not to worry about 
contacting him, that he would send tor me to join him after he got settled some- 
where and that I was to sit tight in Villa Maria with Pupo. After a few days 
Pupo got worried and left Villa Maria for news. When he came back he said 
I was to go with him to where Icardi was. We left and he took me to a house 
in the town of Alzo, where I rejoined Icardi. With him was an Italian agent 
I had met recently before, known to me as Leto, and a woman named Maria who 
wus taking care of the house. 

I have read this statement consisting of three pages. I have signed and num- 
bered each page and initialed all corrections. I have made this statement freely 
and voluntarily, No one has promised me anything or threatened me in any way 
to obtain this statement. 

(Signed) Cart Lo Doce. 

Witnessed by— 

H. Rex Smiru, Special Agent, CID. 
Harry K. GissLtow, Special Agent, CID. 
Emit R. Lamstiase, Inspector of Detachments. 


A true copy. 
THOMAS GuipERA, Captain, CMP. 


I (we) the undersigned agent(s), prior to and before any questioning of 
the deponent Carl Lo Dolce, read and explained the fifth amendment to the 


Coustitution of the United States in detail. 
(Signed) Cart Grorce Lo 


H. Rex SmMiru. 
Harry K. Gisstow. 
IRVING H. ENGEMANN. 
Mixton J. Curtiss. 
Emit R. LAMBIASE, 
Inspector of Detachments, Rochester, N. Y. 


Signature of agents— 


TESTIMONY AND CONFESSIONS RELATING T0 THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF MAJ. WILLIAM V. HOLOHAN 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


(‘The special subcommittee met at 2 p. m., the Honorable W. Sterling 
Cole, chairman of the special subcommittee, presiding. ) 

Mr. Core. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Present are Mr. Kilday and myself. This is a continuation of the 
inquiry made concerning the disappearance of Maj. William V. Hol- 
ohan, inquiry made by this same subcommittee in the previous Con- 
gress, and continued by this subcommittee under the authority of 
House Resolution 125, adopted by the House on February 24, which 
states that the Committee on Armed Services, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, is authorized and directed to conduct thorough 
studies and investigations relating to matters coming within the juris- 
diction of such committee under clause 3 of rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives, and for such purposes the said com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof is hereby authorized to sit and 
act during the present Congress at such times and places within or 
outside the United States, whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance and testimony of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. The chairman of the com- 
mittee or any member thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. 

That the said committee shall report to the House of Representa- 
tives during the present Congress the results of their studies and inves- 
tigations with such recommendations for legislation or otherwise as 
the committee deems desirable. 

Pursuant to resolution, House Resolution 125, on March 11, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Committee, Mr. Short, designated 
Mr. Kilday, of Texas, and myself to act as a subcommittee for the 
purpose of continuing this inquiry, which states: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me under the provisions of House 
Resolution 125 I constitute— 
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It is addressed to Hon. W. Sterling Cole and Hon. Paul J. Kilday— 


I constitute you a subcommittee to investigate the circumstances surrounding 
the disappearance and death of Maj. William V. Holohan while a member of the 
Armed Forces on assignment to the Office of Strategic Services in the Italian 
campaign of 1944. I designate Hon. W. Sterling Cole as chairman. 

Since both of you formed a subcommittee by a similar appointment under the 
authority of House Resolution 38, 82d Congress, I authorize you to draw upon 
such information and utilize such data as was accumulated under that resolution. 

You are authorized to take such further action in the matter as, in your opinion, 
the facts and legislative interest may require; and if you shall be so advised, to 
render such report on your further investigation and studies as will, in your 
opinion, be useful and informative to the Congress. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me tinder House Resolution 125, I designate 
Hon. W. Sterling Cole as the member authorized to issue subpenas in his name 
and over his signature for any use required in pursuing the study and investi- 
gation herein authorized; and I further direct that the subcommittee chairman 
may designate the person authorized to serve such subpenas. 

Signed by Mr. Short. 

Pursuant to that notice and authority, on March 19, I as chair- 
man of the subcommittee transmitted a letter to Mr. Aldo Icardi, at 
his address in Pittsburgh, which I do not know as I need to read but 
we will put in the record in full at this point. 

(The letter referred to is printed on p. 23 of the report.) 

Mr. Cor. But which in substance extends to Mr. Icardi an oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee to provide the committee with 
any evidence, competent, relevant, or material, relating to this sub- 

ect which he may desire to offer, and fixing the hour and date of the 
earing, which is today at this hour. 

Now I suppose the next procedure would be to swear Mr. Icardi. 

Will you be sworn? Do you swear that the testimony and evidence 
that you are about to give in this proceeding will be the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Icarpr. I do. 

Mr. Cors. Let the record now indicate the names of Mr. Icardi’s 
counsel. 

Mr. Axptsert. Ruggero J. Aldisert, Frick Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 

Mr. Ropcers. Samuel L. Rodgers, of Washington, Pa. 

Mr. Cote. Since you have counsel, Mr. Icardi, I don’t suppose it is 
necessary for me to issue the usual warning to you that the testimony 
you are about to give or may give may be used in any future pro- 
ceeding or tribunal. If they haven’t already advised you of that, I 
do so now. 

Let me before turning the matter over to counsel, ask you first if 
you have ever testified under oath concerning this matter ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No; I have not. 

Mr. Corr. Now, you may take over. 

Mr. Brirruricut. Mr. icardi, you have made statements before 
different groups concerning your participation in these events that 
took place in Italy? 

Mr. Icarpr. You are referring to the matter of the Holahan case? 

Mr. Birruricut. Yes. 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes; I have—you mean recently or in the past? 

Mr. Brrruricut. Well, since it was first brought to your attention, 
after you returned to the United States. 

Mr. Icarpvt. Yes; I have. 
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Mr. Brrruricur. What are some of the groups, parties or radio, 
or anything, where you made statements concerning this matter ? 

Mr. Icarpvi. I have made statements first to newspaper reporters 
who have accosted me and questioned me concerning this matter. I 
have made statements in my home community of Pittsburgh to com- 
munity organizations, service clubs, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Amer- 
ican Legion. I have made statements on the radio. I have made 
statements on the television. And I have made statements before 
a board, the Board of Law Examiners of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Brrrmeicut. Have you made any statements to any Government 
agents concerning this matter / 

Mr. Icarpt. I have never made a statement to any Government 
agents since August of 1947. 

Mr. Brrruricutr. Who interviewed you at that time? 

Mr. Icarpt. I don’t know their names. They were introduced to 
me by a contact man who approached me at the University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School in civilian clothing, identified himself as agent 
of the Civil Investigating Division, United States Army, and re- 
quested that I go with him to Military Police Headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh. I went. He had free access to the location. He had a file 
on his desk. He questioned me. He then asked me to submit to a lie- 
detecting examination, which I agreed to do. A few days later, per- 
haps the next day—I don’t recall exactly—this man accompanied me, 
again in civilian clothing, to the South Park Military Reservation, 
which I understand is the headquarters for military personnel in the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, and I was taken into a room where 
two men dressed in civilian clothing were introduced to me as officers 
of the United States Army, who proceeded to conduct a lie-detecting 
examination. 

Mr. Brrturient. Now, Mr. Icardi, keeping in mind that we have 
transcripts of the testimony that you gave before these various groups 
as well as statements that have been made by various witnesses in 
connection with this matter, we would like for you to make a state- 
ment to this subcommittee as to everything you liane concerning the 
incidents that occurred leading up to the disappearance of Major 
Holohan. 

Mr. Icarpr. You want me to state only those events during our ac- 
tion and during our presence in Northern Italy preceding December 
6, 1944? 

Mr. Birruricut. That is right. 

Mr. Icarp1. Where do you wish me to begin, sir? 

I mean, do you want me to start from the very beginning of our 
action behind the lines? 

Mr. Birrnricut. We generally know the purpose of the mission. 
I would suggest you start shortly before December 6, possibly at the 
time you began to exchange money upon the orders of Major Holohan. 

Mr. Icarpr. All right. If I may—I am assuming that the commit- 
tee considers the object of this mission what I have read in the news- 
papers and in the Defense Department’s release, which to my knowl- 
edge is erroneous. If you would wish, I would discuss that first. 

r. Birruricur. Very well, you make your statement as you wish. 

Mr. Icarpr. I was contacted in August of 1944 by my commanding 
officer, immediate commanding officer, Major Corvo, to embark on 
37059—53——8 
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a mission which was considered to be a liaison mission between top 
command in the Mediterranean Theater, That is the Fifteenth Army 
Group of General Alexander, and the National Committee of Libera- 
tion Headquarters of Northern Italy, located in the city of Milano. It 
was anticipated or at least this is what I was told, that the Germans 
would capitulate quickly in Italy at that time, they were on the run, 
and should there be a surrender at the location of the line at that 
time, the entire Po Valley, which is the industrial heart land of 
Italy, would remain in the hands of insurrection partisan groups in 
a complete state of disorder unless there were some liaison situated 
next to the partisan command to relay orders and instructions from 
the Fifteenth Army Group. That was the specific mission of what 
I knew as Mangostine Mission. Major Holohan was selected as the 
leader. I was to accompany Major Holohan to assist him with the 
language situation, because I spoke the language fluently and the 
major did not speak any Italian. And in connection with my prior 
activities in the espionage field, training and preparing agents to go 
behind the lines. I was to also service those espionage organizations 
that we had in that vicinity. 

We were joined with the so-called Chrysler mission which had 
been previously organized to work the “OG” phase of OSS, that is 
develop and train partisan organized activity a uniform manner and 
to harrass the enemy, which was originally headed by Lieutenant 
Giannino. The two missions were combined under Major Holohan’s 
command, and with the prime object of establishing a liaison to take 
over at the side of the National Committee of Liberation to relay 
orders and instructions from the Fifteenth Army Group. It was to 
be a military mission. There was to be no dressing in civilian clothes. 
It was strictly a military operation. We dropped behind the enem 
lines on the 26th of September 1944. Three weeks after our arrival, 
Lieutenant Giannino and Sergeant Ciaramicola went into the Val 
d’ Ossola, on a reconnaissance mission in connection with their specific 
duties of organizing and supplying partisan groups. Enemy action 
cut those 2 men off from the 8 who remained on the Mottarone and 
were forced by circumstances to retreat into Switzerland. They 
never regained contact with the mission. Major Holohan and my- 
self and Sergeant Lo Dolee, who was the radio operator, remained. 

A period followed where we were involved in enemy actions de- 
signed to clean out the partisan activity in that area and as a major 
objective to capture the American Mission which they knew existed 
at that time. 

We went through a number of adventures. 

Then there was a period of quiet, when we made contact with people 
from Milano, specifically a man identified as Maurizio, who developed 
to be Ferrucio Parri, the first Italian postwar Prime Minister, who 
was in command of the Military Committee of the National Com- 
mittee for Liberation in Milano, which was in conformity with the ob- 
jectives of this mission. 

Incidentally, we were financing the espionage activities of a small 
group that we had begun to develop, headed by a man known as 
Georgi, and we had begun financing various espionage operations, 
specifically one named Salem, which was directly situated at head- 
quarters of the National Committee of Liberation in Milano. 
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Now, when we went in behind the lines, Major Holohan was given 
a quantity of money, $16,000 in American value at that time. I don’t 
recall the exact breakdown of how it was, but to my best recollection 
there was some $10,000 worth of Italian lire, there were $3,000 in gold 
coins, so-called Louis d’ or, French Napoleons and the rest of the 
money was made up of Swiss francs and American currency, paper 
money. 

During the time between September 26 and sometime in the second 
week of November, the Italian species, which we had, was almost 
exhausted. We had come to the point where we had to convert money. 
Georgi, who was our contact man, who had undertaken to supply 
the mission, to prepare locations for the mission, of a clandestine 
nature—that is in the first 3 weeks that we were behind the lines, 
we had not made any attempt to conceal our location. We had not 
kept to ourselves. We had lived in the very center, in the very midst 
of the partisan groups among whom we had fallen, that is, we had 
been parachuted into. And we had learned that the mopup opera- 
tion, which began sometime in the second week of October, had re- 
sulted from our promiscuity, you might say, among our partisans, be- 
cause the boys would go home, those who lived in the near vicinity, 
and talk about the American officers who were in their partisan groups, 
or they would go to their girl friends, if they didn’t live in the vicinity, 
and boast about these Americans and Allied soldiers who were there, 
and the girl friends and the parents and so forth carried their tales 
and the word got to the Germans, because the Germans were only 
5 miles away—not that far, they were 5 kilometers at that time from 
our location. 

So the policy decision was made by Major Holohan that we would 
discontinue living among the partisans and we would attempt to con- 
ceal our location at all times. To do this, we sought out Italians 
among the partisans who seemed to have the wherewithal to accomp- 
lish this purpose and Georgi was selected to do this. He claimed to 
have a small organization of men to assist us, to help guard us, to 

yarn us of any danger that might be coming toward us, and to obtain 
satisfactory sites in that area. 

Georgi undertook this activity without any promise of money. We 
decided we would not try to buy any individuals. So he was given 
advances, cash advances, by Major Holohan to pay for certain cloth- 
ing that we would require, to pay for the services of men who Georgi 
said he was taking away from gainful employment, to engage in our 
protection and our guarding and our surveillance, to handle this phase 
of our activity at that time. 

Now sometime in the early part of November, as I say, the two 
things coincided. Our Italian cash was beginning to be used up and 
Georgi approached me because he could not speak to Major Holohan. 
He professed to speak French, which is a very, very poor French, and 
Major Holohan spoke an even poorer French. They could not con- 
verse with one another, except perhaps to ask for a piece of bread or 
a glass of water or the few words that one learns in the space of 214 
months in and among a foreign group. 

Georgi came to me and said that he had been approached by the 
LaFranchi organization, which was the British espionage organiza- 
tion in the Piedmont area. He said he had been approached by these 
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people to render services for them, and he said that he had not dis- 
cussed finances with our mission previously because it had not been a 
problem, it had not been something which had been brought to his 
attention nor did he feel that needed any particular financing by this 
mission, because he felt he was getting enough at that time in advances 
to take care of his men. ; 

But now it was a question of who he was going to assist, the La- 
Franchi organization or the OSS. He said he had been offered a 
considerable sum of money and that he wished that I should convey 
the request or the situation to Major Holohan, which I proceeded to do, 

Major Holohan, being a practical man and understanding these 
things as well as anyone would, sensing as well as myself and the 
others our situation—and in large measure we were dependent upon 
not only the good will but the happiness of the people with whom we 
were. We were involved in a military phase which wasn’t exactly 
orthodox. I understand that Major Holohan also went through the 
training schools in the OSS in the United States and overseas, in 
which we were instructed that we were to use every means which was 
available to further our particular objectives. 

Major Holohan decided, upon consultation with me, and the major 
always consulted with me because I was the other officer and the 
sergeant was not consulted, to find out what Georgi expected. And 
Georgi, having known of our carrying gold, because we had com- 
plained about the weight of the gold—gold was in 10 rolls, about the 
size of a roll of pennies. Ten rolls of gold were quite heavy. We 
carried them in our pockets when we moved about and they impeded 
our ease of movement. I think I carried 3 and Sergeant Lo Dolce car- 
ried 3 and the major may have carried 4. It may have been 2, 2, and 3. 
I don’t know whether Lieutenant Giannino took some of the gold with 
him when he went into Switzerland. But at any rate, it was a bit of a 
nuisance. We sensed it was of no real value to us in the form that it 
was. We had spoken about it rather freely among ourselves, making 
it almost a joke, that here we had gold which was useless, actually was 
a bother to us. 

So that when I relayed the instructions of Major Holohan to 
Georgi, asking him what he proposed to do, what he wished from us, 
Georgi stated that he would be satisfied to sell the gold and to 
return to the Mission a certain amount of money, which would be in 
dollar equivalent to what we put it at, perhaps with a little bit more 
money as a profit, and he should be permitted to retain the balance. 
I relayed that information to Major Holohan and he agreed. We 
turned the gold, what we had, over to Georgi. 

A few weeks later—and again the dates I cannot put down exactly, 
but it was sometime in the middle of November, Georgi reported 
that he had disposed of the gold and that he was prepared to turn over 
the agreed amount to the Mission, but that he was concerned with 
what appearance or what it would appear for him to have such a large 
sum of money, to have acquired such a large sum of money, unless it 
were explained in some manner, looking forward to the postwar era. 
And he said that the best way he felt he could explain it would be to 
say that the money had been given to him in a business venture, with 
one of the Americans, and therefore, he wished either Major Holohan 
or myself to sign an agreement to that effect, for the money which he 
would retain from this transaction. So the matter was discussed 
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again with Major Holohan. The major said, “All right, if this is 
what it is going to take for us to continue the way we have been, which 
we agree is the proper way to go ahead, you go with Georgi and have 
this document executed.” 

So we proceeded then, Georgi and myself—and I did not know 
nor did the major know how much money was involved. We went to 
the island of San Giulio, which is the small island in the middle of 
Lake Orta, where there was a seminary of priests, Catholic priests, 
and in the presence of 2 Catholic priests who knew myself, who knew 
Major Holohan, who knew the Mission in its entirety, and a man 
named Alesandro—his last name escapes me, who was an industrialist 
from a little village called Borgo Manero, in the presence of these 3 
peor this document was signed. At at that time I learned for the 

rst time how much money had been obtained in this gold transaction. 
One million five hundred thousand lire, you believe it was, equivalent 
at the rate of exchange then recognized between the American dollar 
and the Italian lire, to close to $15,000. This document—I believe I 
have a copy of it—stated that myself and Georgi, who was known as 
Aminta Migliari—this document in effect stated that a partnership 
was being entered into by the parties, 1,650,000 lire that Migliari, the 
partner Migliari, is given the duty of obtaining or purchasing ma- 
chinery and eventually lands and buildings and initiating the pro- 
duction and keeping the management control; that at cessation of 
hostilities there would be the execution of a legal social contract. 

Now if I may explain that for just a moment. In Italian law and 
civil law in general, contracts of association, commercial ventures, 
cannot be entered into in a private manner. That is, they must be 
consummated under—in a formal and legal manner. A document 
of this kind could not render this association a partnership under 
the commercial code of the locality, unless it be executed before the 
properly constituted legal representative of the Government, such as a 
notary, and the notaries in Europe have a much different character 
than our notaries in this country. 

This informal agreement provided that this execution be normal, 
this social contract be executed at the end of the war. And then there 
are a few sentences in this contract referring to what would happen 
in the event of death of any of the parties. 

Now this document was executed in the presence of Alesandro Can- 
celliere, who signed the document, and the two priests, Don Giovanni 
Murzillo—that is Don Carlo Murzillo, and Don Giovanni Vanone. 

Following the execution of this instrument, I returned to our loca- 
tion and reported to Major Holohan the sum which had been involved. 
He was surprised, as was I, as to how much money was realized on 
this gold. I believe that the Mission received 450.000 lire from it— 
that is $3,000 worth of gold had returned $4,500 worth of money— 
Italian lire to the Mission. 

In the third week of November, also, an event oceurred which I 
feel is important to report, to substantiate in the nature of my report 
subsequent to the disappearance of Major Holohan. We were oper- 
ating by radio. Sergeant Lo Dolce was the radio operator. We had 
our own radio on the west side of Lake Orta. On the east side of Lake 
Orta, the Salem radio was operating. So that in our immediate 
vicinity we had two transmitters. Salem radio had been having a 
great deal of difficulty with our base operators. Our base at that 
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time was in Bari, and so was our radio operator having difficulty, 
but not as much as the Salem radio, requiring excessive transmission 
on the air in attempting to make contacts and complaints had been 
made to our headquarters by the Salem operators and the complaints 
had been forwarded and relayed to us by these men whom we knew 
personally and by their leader in Milano. 

Finally, on the 17th of November, four men in civilian clothing 
were picked up on the Mottarone, were picked up quite by accident 
and at the point of a gun held by a partisan because they looked sus- 

icious to this man. They were forced to proceed to the partisan 

eadquarters. When their coats were taken from their backs, two of 
these men were found wearing apparatus around their waists, which 
was portable direction-finding equipment, the other one was carrying 
a gun, a pistol and a map, a 1: 250,000 scale map, and the fourth 
man wasn’t carrying anything. But it developed that the fourth 
man was a Swiss citizen who spoke German and Italian fluently. The 
other three men were German soldiers in civilian clothing who could 
speak no Italian whatsoever. These men had indicated on their map 6 
or 7 lines, often merging at one point, which happened to be a point 
some 300 yards away from the only building within 2 kilometers, 
which was the location, exact location, of the Salem radio. They had 
been out. twice before. They wanted to be certain that they had this 
radio pinpointed. This was to be their last attempt. We were for- 
tunate enough in having them captured. 

Now this occurred I say about the 17th of November. During the 
month of November, we were negotiating for a supply drop to the 
partisans on the Mottarone—partisans who were of the Communist 
political oot y, Communists of the Christian Democrat political 
party, and Communists of the Socialist Party: 

Mr. Kitpay. You mean partisans ¢ 

Mr. Icarpr. Partisans, and the fourth group which was involved in 
this group was a group that had no political affiliation and was led 
by a very colorful personality who had no political affiliations, whose 
name was Cesare Cinquanta. This multiple supply operation resulted 
from requests which had been made in the first weeks that we had 
been situated there. These requests had not come through because 
supplies weren’t sent as quickly as you requested them at first, and 
secondly, because during the month of October and early part of 
November, we were under harassment from enemy actions and it was 
not until sometime in the early part of November and through the 
middle of that month that we were free enough to begin planning the 
reception of the supplies to this group of partisan units. Twenty 
tons of equipment were scheduled to be dropped to these four partisan 
groups, in a joint effort, which was the first of its kind in that area, 
and beeause I was the one that spoke Italian I was assigned by Major 
Holohan to leave our headquarters on the west side of the lake, cross 
the lake and meet with these partisan leaders in preparing the defense 
of the area on which the supplies would be dropped and the reception 
and collection and distribution of these weapons and equipment. 

This was to be a daylight operation, because it would take 10 or 11 
aircraft to carry that much equipment and it was determined by our 
headquarters that that is the way the equipment would be sent, that 
is headquarters in southern Italy. 
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I met on 38 or 4 occasions with these leaders to arrange these details, 
Cesare Cinquanta being there at all times. Cinquanta had been there 
the day after we dropped and had been introduced to us, all of us. 
We had sat down and drunk wine and eaten meals with them. We 
had been very friendly because we were trying to capture the sympa- 
thy of the people among whom we were. 

The daylight drop was put on sometime around the 26th of Novem- 
ber and it was indicated that it would arrive on the 30th of November 
at 12 o’clock. 

Unknown to us and unknown to anyone but Cinquanta, while we 
were meeting with him he was secretly meeting with the enemy, 
arranging to have the supply drop captured. And on the morning 
of the 380th of November, at some time around 4 a. m., Cesare Cin- 
quanta met his Fascist and German collaborators, brought them to 
the place where his men were sleeping, had them captured, picked up, 
and they were taken to a railroad siding, put on a boxcar and sent 
up to the Brenner Pass, to the German slave-labor camps, and I am 
told that nearly all of them never returned, and Cinquanta put on the 
uniform as a captain in the Fascist Guard and strode about the streets 
of Novara boasting of his feats. 

By fortune, we were located on the other side of the lake from 
where the drop was to arrive. When daylight came we observed an 
unusual activity on the roads. .A mopup operation was obviously in 
progress and by special guard channels the supply operation was 
called off, so that the design of Cesare Cinquanta was not accom- 
plished. But this little event occurred approximately 7 days before 
the disappearance of Major Holohan. Cesare Cinquanta remained 
alive until some time in the middle of February. So he was able to 
describe, quite vividly, I’m sure, to our enemy, whom we were, how we 
looked, and whatever he could get from his contact with us concerning 
our actions, our character, and our probable moves. 

On the night of the 5th of December, our two priest friends, Don 
Giovanni and Don Carlo, came to us in the Villa Castelnuovo and 
warned us that that morning in the village of Orta, just a mile or so 
across the lake, in clear sight of our location, which was in an isolated 
0sition on the west shore of Lake Orta, that the people in the mar- 
iststnes had been chattering that the American mission was located 
in the Villa Castelnuovo, exactly where we were. They told us, as 
we knew, there was a Fascist garrison in that village at that time, and 
certainly the rumor would get to the enemy in due time and that it 
was to our best interests to move as quickly as possible, because if 
for no other reason than covering the report of a rumor, they would 
send a patrol over to check. 

So it was on the next night, the night of December 6, the mission 
under the command of Major Holohan decided to move. 

This villa was located on a ledge approximately 50 feet up off the 
level of the water. It was a large mansion that belonged to a Fascist 
industrialist. It was empty. That was why we were there. Our 
presence in there was not supposed to have been generally known, 
and it was to be considered by the general populace as being aban- 
doned, as it had been previous to that. That was one of the reasons 
why we selected to go there. 

Georgi had assigned to us two men, whom he said were his men. I 
guess we first met these men back in October when we made our first 
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move out of the partisan groups into our own little secluded activity, 
and then we met them subsequently again at a place called Villa Maria, 
And during our stay in the Villa Castelnuovo, these two men, called 
Gualtero Tozzini and Giuseppe Manini remained with us in the Villa 
Castelnuovo, ‘They cooked for us, they purchased our food, the 
ran errands and presumably were to constitute some kind of a guard. 
They were given weapons to defend themselves as well as us in the 
event it was necessary. 

Sometime around 10 o’clock, we had been awaiting a signal from 
Georgi who was to attend some kind of a dinner on the island of 
San Giulio. He had previously invited the major and myself to at- 
tend this dinner, and we had declined. He was to make some kind of 
a signal that a certain location which he was to have arranged for 
would be ready. It was foggy. We weren't sure whether no signal 
had been given or whether it had been given and we had missed it, 
and the major decided that we would move anyhow—we knew where 
this place was—and we would go there, and if it wasn’t ready we 
would stay out all night in the open if necessary. So we packed our 
equipment and the five of us, Major Holohan, myself, Sergeant Lo 
Dolce, Tozzini, and Manini proceed out of the house, down the front 
pathway which led down over the hillside, to the lakeshore, where 
a boat was waiting that Tozzini and Manini, who were natives of the 
area, and both had been expert oarsmen and had been born and raised 
in that community, had prepared for us to make the move. We were 
to move north along the lake beyond the village of Pella. We made 
our way to the lakeshore. We packed all our equipment in the boat. 
When all the equipment was packed in the boat, Major Holohan 
turned to me, as the five of us were standing in a group, and he said, 
“Ike, tell Manini to return to the house to secure the villa.” That 
meant that he was to go back and check to see that the door was locked, 
that the shutters were closed, and anything else which might indicate 
that we had been located there—something had been dropped on the 
ground or obvious footmarks of some kind. And we did this at all 
times when we moved out of a particular location. Manini went up 
the pathway toward the house and the four of us who remained 
stood there in silence waiting for him to return. 

A few moments later, whatever time it took for him to get up to the 
side of the house, suddenly there was machinegun fire broke out up 
from in the direction of the house, 2 or 3 bursts. All of us always 
carried our weapons on the ready, safeties off, prepared for any even- 
tuality. It was dark there, pitch dark, as a matter of fact. It was 
overcast, with a light fog. The fog was on the lake surface. And it 
was cold. It was the first week in December, but there was no snow 
on the ground. It was bitterly cold that night. And when the 
machinegun fire broke out up at the house, the rest of us reacted I 
think as anybody would expect to react. At least, I reacted the way 
I did react for survival. I immediately fired my pistol, which was 
a 45-caliber pistol, 4 or 5 rounds, in the direction of the house. I didn’t 
see anybody there. I couldn’t have seen them, had there been anyone 
there. There was shrubbery there and cypress trees, and so forth, 
between us. I guess I fired because I wanted to make noise. I can’t 
explain it rationally. I broke to the right of the group and began 
running, and I ran along a path which skirted the water. I had been 
over that path the times before that I had gone to Mottarone. And 
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as I ran I saw no one in front of me, I saw no one beside me, and the 
firing continued with quite a bit of activity for perhaps 45 seconds to 
a minute. 

Mr. Core. Fire where? Up at the house? 

Mr. Icarpr. The firing which was set up by these machine bursts. 
We all began firing. There was a general maelstrom of machinegun 
fire, and a hand grenade which Major Holohan carried—we discov- 
ered this later, but a hand grenade in the process was discharged, and 
when we made subsequent inquiries and investigations on the scene we 
found a crater on the lakeshore there which indicated the hand grenade 
had gone off. Whether it was the major’s or not, we couldn't tell, but 
we knew he was the only one that carried the hand grenade among us. 
I don’t recall how long I ran along that pathway. I lost track of time. 
But I know that some time before midnight I found myself in the 
village of Pella, which is a village located perhaps 2 or 214 miles north 
of our location. I knocked on the door of the house where I knew 
friends were located, Georgi and other people whom I knew there, the 
— of the house, and they let me in. They had heard the firing. 

veryone else in that area had heard the firing. They asked me what 
happened, and I told them what I am telling you now. 

Mr. Birruricnr. Let’s go back to the beginning of your statement. 
I would like to ask you more about the German soldiers that you were 
referring to. Did you at any time see any German soldiers when you 
were in that vicinity ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. No; you mean that night 

Mr. Brrruricur. No; any time that you were there. 

Mr. Icarpvt. Did I see any? 

Mr. Brrrurieut. Did you ever see any Germans? 

Mr. Icarpt. I did; yes. 

Mr. Birruricut. Where did you see them ? 

Mr. Icarpt. I saw them in the villages that I passed through going 
to the Mottarone. 

Mr. Birruricut. Were they in uniform? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes. 

Mr. Birruricut. Were you in uniform ? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Was this before the disappearance of Major 
Holohan? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. I must explain to you that to go to the confer- 
ences with the partisans on the Mottarone it was necessary for me to 
go through some villages where there were enemy troops stationed, 
and, of course, to avoid detection and for obvious security reasons, 
I obtained civilian clothing with which to pass through these villages 
to get to that place. 

Mr. Brrruricnut. Had Major Holohan at any time issued orders 
that civilian clothes were not to be worn? 

Mr. Icarpt. No. We had been instructed—Major Holohan did 
not issue orders of that kind. We had been instructed before we 
left that we were not to use civilian clothing, except under dire cir- 
cumstances or according to what circumstances should develop. So 
that our mission was to be strictly a military mission and we were to 
continue using our uniforms as long as possible. But when it became 
necessary to go to these conferences and it became necessary to pass 
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through villages where German troops might be or Fascist troops 
might be, because they roamed or where civilians who were not 
friendly to the partisan movement or our activities might be located, 
during daylight hours, which was when these we occurred, 
therefore, we decided, Major Holohan and myself upon discussing it, 
that I should obtain civilian clothes and I wore them on the 2 or 3 
oceasions that I went from our location to the Mottarone. 

Mr. Birruricut. And how far was this village from the Mission 
where you saw these German soldiers ? 

Mr. [carpt. This was on the other side of the lake. 

Mr. Birrnricur. How far? 

Mr. Icarpr. Oh, well, at that time we were located in the Villa 
Maria and I would go perhaps two and a half—well, two, two and a 
half miles up to Pella, and we would go from Pella, which was in 
partisan territory, over to the village of Pettenasco or to the village of 
Orta, and then proceed up along the mountain paths to the locations 
where we meet the partisan commands. We meet them in Gignese 
and Coiromonte. 

Mr. Birrunicur. At the beginning of your statement you said that 
the Mission had received word that German soldiers were within 5 
kilometers distance from the Mission. 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes. 

Mr. Brrruricur. When was that learned ? 

Mr. Tcarpr. Immediately. We dropped in a field very close to 
this village called Coiromonte. The village of Coiromonte is prac- 
tically on top of this geological formation that looks almost like a 
peninsula. It is just a mountain which is rounded over, and at the 
bottom on the east side is Lake Maggiore and Lake Maggiore skirts 
the Mottarone up to the mouth of the Ossola Valley, and on the western 
side of the Mottarone is Lake Orta. 

Now, there is a road that goes around, all the way around, this 
peninsula affair which was free for German and Fascist movement. 
There were no bridges across any valleys or chasms there which could 
be knocked out. It was free for movement. Therefore, the enemy 
controlled that area. 

At the village of Stresa, on the east side of the Mottarone, was a 
German command and all those villages along the Maggiora side of 
the Mottarone had been prior to the war very famous resort villages 
for the lake accommodations available and there were large hotels in 
those villages and the Germans used those as rest hotels for their 
soldiers. In the village of Stresa, I believe there was a hotel there the 
size of seven or eight hundred rooms, completely filled with German 
soldiers recuperating. Now the village of Stresa was—and I say this 
subject to being corrected, but it could not have been more 5 kilometers 
and probably was closer than 5 kilometers by road to Coriomonte. 
Gignese, which was closer down to Stresa and where we went to on 
oceasion and where there was partisan control, was just about 2 kilo- 
meters away from the Germans. Between Gignese and Stresa there 
was a road and from Gignese to the top of the Mottarone there was an 
incline plane. There was telephone communications between all these 
villages and the thing that amazed us immediately was that the com- 
mander of the partisan group with whom we were first associated 
used to conduct daily conversations with Captain Crummer, com- 
manding the garrison at Stresa, taunting one another and challeng- 
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ing one another to come out and fight. That was the circumstances 
under which we first met the partisans. 

Mr. Birrnricutr. And these German soldiers that were within a 
distance of 5 kilometers, did you ever see any of them ¢ 

Mr. Icarpr. Not at that time. 

Mr. Birrnricur. Do you know what this unit of German soldiers 
were doing there? 

Mr. Icarpr. From my information, and I am speaking now as any 
agent would who has received reports from other agents, they were 
garrisoning Stressa first as guards and security troops, garrison troops 
there. Captain Crummer was in charge of the garrison. They 
were guards for those hospitals and they also were garrisoned there 
for use to attack the partisans whenever they could seek them out 
and catch them, destroy them. 

Mr. Birraricur. How many Germans were there in that garrison? 

Mr. Icarpt. I don’t recall. Perhaps a company or two. 

Mr. Brrririenr. Did you ever hear at any time that members of this 
German garrison had sought partisans in that part of the country? 

Mr. Icarpr. Had what, sir? 

Mr. Birruricur. Had sought partisans in that part of the country. 

Mr. Icarpt. Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, this particular garrison 
was the one that found the equipment which our mission had pur- 
chased on the Mottarone. During the mopup in the middle of October, 
we had buried our parachutes and a good bit of our personal equip- 
ment. We had hoped to salvage our parachutes as souvenirs and 
mementos of our operation when the war was over. When we decided 
to move out from the protection of the partisan units as groups and 
into our clandestine locations, we hid this equipment and buried it, 
and the Germans picked it up. They found it. We got reports that 
they found it, that they had our parachutes. They laughed about it 
and joked with the partisan commanders and told them, “We know 
the Americans are there, we got their equipment.” 

Mr. Brrruricur. Now, wasn’t there a pretty good system of com- 
munication among the partisans at that time? 

Mr. Icarpr. I don’t understand the question as to what it is directed 
specifically to. What kind of communications are you referring to? 
Telephone, radio? 

Mr. Birrnrientr. Any kind; either telephone, radio, messenger. 

Mr. Icarpr. In that te a 

Mr. Birruricut. Yes. 

Mr. Icarpr. On the Mottarone? 

Mr. Brrruricut. Yes; when you were with the mission at that time. 

Mr. Icarpr. At that time we had no telephone communications be- 
tween units, nor between the partisan groups and ourselves. We had 
no radio communications. We wished we had. We often hoped 
that we had some walkie-talkies, that we could maintain contact with 
them, but we didn’t have those. The only communications we had 
were by runner. They call them staffete. That was the only com- 
munication system that we used. 

Mr. Brrruricntr. Well, whenever your mission or any American 
mission was there, in that part of the country, and they would receive 
word the Germans were on the move, either seeking partisans or 
moving for any purpose whatsoever, how would you ever receive word 
that they were moving? 
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Mr. Icarpi. By runner; by messenger. 
Mr. Birruricur. Then, did anyone ever deliver a message to the 
mission at the time on the evening of December 6, 1944, that the Ger- 
mans were moving ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrruricnt. And expected to attack the Mission or approach 
the Mission 

Mr. Icarpt. No. 

Mr. Birruricut. Then, why were arrangements made to move that 
night? 

r. Icarvt. Shall I describe the three events that I told you before? 
We were under apprehension that the Germans knew of our general 
location. We had the event of the direction finders being captured 
in the middle of November. We had the traitorous activity of our 
so-called friend, Cesare Cinquanta and we had the warning of our 
priest friends the night before. 

Mr. Birturicut. They were just reports that you had received that 
the Germans knew of your position there? . 

Mr. Icarpr. No, we did not get that report. We got the report that 
it was talked, it was gossiped in the village of Orta, that the people, 
that is the peasants, were gossiping in the market place in Orta on the 
morning of the 5th of December that the Americans were located on 
the Villa Castelnuovo and our friends the priests, who heard that 
gossip, came and reported it to us, warning us that the gossip even- 
tually would arrive by unfriendly or hostile peasants to the ear of the 
garrison commander and they would probably be sending a patrol out 
to seek us. Those were three major reasons why we considered it a very 
good possibility that the Germans had caused this attack. 

Now a fourth reason would be that we had established a policy of 
remaining in a location just a limited period of time. We had been at 
the Villa Castelnuovo I guess close to 14 days, which was pretty long, 
and it was about time that we moved out of there anyhow. Now that 
may have been another consideration which caused us to discuss the 
advisability of moving. 

Now, perhaps I should tell the committee that when I prepared the 
reports as to what happened and an evaluation of the possibilities, 
that at no time have I ever stated in my written reports and oral re- 
ports that this was a German attack. My statement was, and I think 
my reports will bear it out, that it appeared the evidence was pre- 
ponderant, that the Germans may have caused this attack, but be- 
cause none of the mission involved ever reported actually having seen 
anybody, none of the mission having any evidence of concrete nature 
to determine what had caused this firing, there being no evidence 
available to us from partisan sources that there was enemy activity 
about, that probably it was possible that there were other causes for 
this event which caused the mission to be dispersed. And, if I recall 
correctly, I then enumerated the various possibilities: one being, and 
I think my written — will say this, that it could have been a de- 
liberate attack upon the mission by partisans who were seeking what 
we discovered was a rumored great fortune that the mission was sup- 
— to be carrying; two, it could have been an accidental appearance 

y partisans who sometimes wandered in groups or in units upon the 


. 


mission, observing this movement, and firing could begin, because it 
happened frequently ; and three, it was possible I reported that there 
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might be some cause that the members of the mission themselves were 
ag! = possible suspicion because we had not any details as to what 
it had. 

Mr. Brrrnrient. You just said that no members of the mission at 
any time saw an attacking party that night of the attack? When 
Manini was sent back to the house, isn't it true that he saw someone at 
the time and he heard footsteps? And he began firing? 

Mr. Icarpr. His report to me was that when he arrived at the top 
of the pathway and made a turn around the corner of the house, 
and at that side of the house which is—if you had your face toward 
the lake, on the left side of the house there was a garage, a double 
garage, about 40 or 50 feet off to the left. There was a gravel drive- 
way in front of that garage and going up alongside of the house and 
out perhaps a quarter of a mile to the highway from the house. When 
he arrived and made a turn around the house, his report to me was he 
heard footsteps coming down the pathway and he shouted out in 
Italian “Who goes there?” and he said he was answered by machine- 

un fire and proceeded to respond with his own machinegun which 
e was carrying. 

Mr. Birrnricut. How far was this from the position at the lake 
where you were waiting for Manini to return? 

Mr. Icarpr. It was perhaps 50 to 60 feet. 

Mr. Birrnerient. Did the other members of the mission down at 
the lake hear these footsteps? 

Mr. Icarpt. No—well, I didn’t hear the footsteps. Now to describe 
to you the situation, there was—in the front of this house, there is the 
water and then there is a beach perhaps 10 or 12 feet wide, and then 
there is a 314- to 4-feet-high mason fence on which there was a 
wrought iron or steel or some kind of an iron picket fence on top 
of this thing, which gave it a very elaborate appearance. And then 
there was a gate that went into or started in and then a pathway 
wound up this hillside. Now, along this hillside there was constructed 
something in the nature of a rock garden, shrubbery, cypress trees, 
which are full even in the wintertime, and various other types of 
trees and shrubbery of that kind, that concealed actually the location. 

Now, at the top of this is the house, which is quite wide, and our 
position, as I recall it, was such that we would have been hidden from 
sight, actually. 

They would have been able to penetrate what was between us on 
the location, which I think had there been anyone anyhow we couldn’t 
have seen. It prevented us from seeing them. And also because of 
the way Manini said he shouted, “Who goes there?” that is away from 
the direction where we were loacted, that it would also be out of 
earshot to us, that particular call. 

Now, that is all speculation on my part with regard to what the 
circumstances were of this event that he says occurred. Now that is 
his report. 

Mr. Birrnrignt. When Manini was back at the house, what mem- 
bers of the mission were down at the lake with you? 

Mr. Icarpr. Tozzini, Major Holohan, Lo Dolee, and myself. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Had Major Holohan’s equipment and personal 
property been placed in the boat with the rest of the equipment? 

Mr. Icarpt. The bulk of it, like the rest of us. We carried knap- 
sacks on our backs. 
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Mr. Brrruricur. What of his equipment was placed in the boat 
Do you remember? 

Mr. Icarpt. I don’t know. 

Mr. Birruricut. When the mission was living in the villa, what 
type of equipment did tle members use to sleep in? Did they have 
sleeping bags? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes. That is, Major Holohan, Lo Dolce, and myself 
had sleeping bags. 

Mr. Brrruricur. Was Major Holohan’s sleeping bag placed in the 
boat with the rest of his equipment / 

Mr. Icarpi. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Birrnricur. You don’t remember? 

Mr. Icarpt. No. It probably was. Sometimes he carried his bag 
right on top of his knapsack. Sometimes we did, too. It depended 
on the circumstances. If we were on the run, we would deposit our 
heavy equipment somewhere—you see, you have to distinguish be- 
tween our particular situations. If we happened to be on the run, 
if there happened to be an enemy mopup in progress, where we would 
have to be completely mobile, we would carry the absolute necessi- 
ties in our knapsacks on our back and then we would roll up our bags, 
sleeping bags, and put them on top. So wherever we had to sleep, 
whether it happened to be outdoors, in a cave or a cellar somewhere, 
we would have comfort for sleeping. But if we were making a move 
which wasn’t under duress or pressure, then we might or might not 
put our sleeping bags with the rest of the equipment, depending on 
how we moved, and depending on the individual, too. 

Mr. Birrurient. When all these shots were fired, you said every- 
one scattered ; is that right ? 

Mr. Icarpr. No; I say that from what the other people told me. 
I scattered. 

Mr. Birruricnt. Did you pick up your equipment from the boat 
as you left? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Did anyone—what happened to the equipment; 
do you know ? 

Mr. Icarvt. No. I know what Manini said happened to the equip- 
ment. He said that when he came down, after this firing began up 
there, he fired his machinegun 2, 3, perhaps 5 bursts; I don’t know 
exactly. He said he returned the fire and made his way along the 
side of the house and down the pathway and, when he got down to 
the lakeshore there was no one there and, observing the boat just 
a few feet away from him and seeing the fog on the lake, he jumped 
into the boat and in a moment was enveloped by the fog and gone 
in safety. He had the radio equipment and whatever equipment was 
in the boat with him because when he came back—when we got to- 
gether, Lo Dolce and myself and Tozzini, 4 or 5 days later, we took 
stock of what we had and we didn’t have our radio equipment with 
us, batteries—we carried batteries also—and the radio set and the 
cipher books that went along with it and some other items which we 
carried in equipment. 

Mr. Brrrnrient. Can you explain why at the time this property 
a “a recovered that Major Holohan’s property was not also 

ound? 

Mr. Icarpt. Which property, sir? 
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Mr. Birruricur. Major Holohan’s property, the sleeping bag and 
other property, personal effects 4 

Mr. Icarpt. I can’t explain why, except that perhaps he carried it 
with him. That is, when you are referring to property, I am assum- 
ing you are talking about his sleeping bag. 

Mr. Birrnricur, Sleeping bag and other personal things that he 
had. 

Mr. Icarp1. Well, because he probably was carrying his other per- 
sonal things in a knapsack, just Vike I did, and carried it on his back. 

Mr. Coir. On that point, you know whether you were standing on 
the shore with him and you know whether he had his knapsack on his 
back ¢ 

Mr. Icarpr. I don’t recall. 

Mr. Corr. Did you have yours on your back ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. I had my knapsack: yes. I wasn’t carrying my sleeping 
bag on my back that night, but I know I had my knapsack on my 
back. 

Mr. Core. But you do not recall whether he had his on his back? 

Mr. Icarpt. I don’t recall. It is probable he did. As I say, there 
were certain types of equipment which we considered personal, which 
we considered necessary at all times, which we always carried on our 
back, and never removed. TI assume that he acted normally that night, 
as he had on other occasions. 

Mr. Brrruriegutr. Now, you have heard through stories that have 

ublicly appeared how Major Holohan’s body was recovered from the 
Jake! 

Mr. Icarpt. I have heard that a body was recovered from the lake. 

Mr. Birrurieur. And that the body was still in the sleeping bag, 
and inside the sleeping bag his other property and equipment was 
found ? 

Mr. Icarpt. The newspaper reports state that. The evidence of the 
Italian Government in the extradition proceedings in Buffalo doesn’t 
state that. 

Mr. Birrnricut. Now, if the investigation shows that this equip- 
ment was in the sleeping bag with Major Holohan’s body when it 
was recovered, in the event he was attacked by Germans, would that 
be their custom to take a member of the mission, put him in a sleeping 
bag, and drop his body in the lake? 

Mr. Icarpt. I would say under normal circumstances it would not, 
but it wouldn’t necessarily rule it out. Now I assume you are asking 
me to speculate, sir, as to how the Germans might act. Assuming 
a certain set of facts 

Mr. Birrnricur. At any time, did you ever hear any German parties 
capturing partisans or particularly Americans that were members 
of partisan groups / 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, I’m sure you understand that we were relatively 
isolated in our activities. We did not carry on intimate relationships 
with other American units. If there were any, they were very few 
and they weren’t located near us. So I couldn't say from personal 
experience. 

fr. Birrnrient. Did you ever hear of any attacks on any partisan 
groups by Germans? 

Mr. Icarpt. I know that Germans at times would act humanly, like 
all other soldiers would act, and if they had a chance to make some- 
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thing out of something, if they had a chance to make, perhaps, make 
some money here or collect valuables or money from a person that 
they had accosted, they might well try to hide the fact—now I am 
talking about a soldier, an individual, or 2 or 3 individuals, might 
well try to conceal the fact that they captured this individual from 
their superiors, to realize whatever value they might get from that 
particular incident. 

Mr. Birruricut. If they made some effort to dispose of an Ameri- 
can body, would they leave his wristwatch on and things like that, 
if they were doing it for whatever gain they might get out of it? 

Mr. Icarvt. Perhaps. Perhaps an American wristwatch might 
indicate that they had captured an American and they wouldn’t want 
to take that risk. Now, mind you, I hope the committee understands 
that I am speculating as well as you are in that respect. I assume 
that the question is pointed toward trying to explain, if anything 
was found with this body, how it could be that way if Germans had 
done this thing. I certainly am not unreasonable nor foolish enough 
to think that normal activity isn’t called for. But I don’t person- 
ally—I hope the committee understands, too, that I do not categori- 
cally state that this occurrence was an enemy attack. 

Mr. Birruricut. Now, you previously stated that when these gold 
coins were sold on this island located in Lake Orta, the American 
money received for them was $16,000, is that correct? 

Mr. Icarpt. No. You see, all the gold coins resulted—and it wasn’t 
sold on the lake, on the island. From what I understand from Georgi 
it was handled through some bank in the Po Valley somewhere. T 
don’t know where the transaction itself occurred. But the trans- 
action realized 450,000 lire which the mission received and 1,650,000 
lire which Georgi received. 

Mr. Birruricut. Now, was this 450,000 lire turned over to Major 
Holohan ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brrruricut. What happened to the other 1,650,000 lire? 

Mr. Icarpt. Georgi took it. 

Mr. Birruricut. Did you get any part of it? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Breruricut. Now, was there an agreement drawn up between 
you and Migliari? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricntr. To make that a part of the record, would you 
read what is contained in that agreement ? 

Mr. Icarpt. You wish me to translate it? 

Mr. Brrruricut. Yes. 

Mr. Icarpt. It is in Italian. 

Mr. Birrurieut. Oh, it is in Italian. 

Mr. Icarpr. It is in Italian. If you wish me to translate it for 
you. I would submit it to the committee as an exhibit, except that 
I am in the process of undergoing a hearing before the board of law 
examiners in Pennsylvania, which I expect to be submitting exhibits 
to in the next 2 or 3 weeks, and I anticipate having to give that to 
them. But immediately upon their being finished or through with 
this, I would be happy to give it to the committee. 

Mr. Birrnricut. Can’t you read it into the record? 
Mr. Icarpr. All right, sir. 
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Mr. Core. In English. 

Mr. Icarpr. All right. 

Mr. Brrruricut. From the beginning. 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

“Private writing” is the caption. 

Between the gentlemen Icardi, Aldo, and Migliari, Aminta, with legal residence, 
the first in Pittsburgh, Pa., 287 Lelia Street, United States, the second in Gozzano, 
the suburb Buecione, Italy. 


It is agreed and stipulated as follows: The 2 aforementioned agree to form 
a society with the contribution, capital contribution, of 1,650,000 Italian lire, 
contributed in equal parts. 


The partner Migliari is given the duty of acquiring machinery and eventu- 
ally land or building production and retaining the management. 

At the cessation of hostilities, a legal social contract will be entered into. 

In case of the death of one of the contracting parties, the succession to his 
interest will be according to the laws of succession of families. 

Witness, signed Alesandro Cancelliere, and the coproprietors signed Aldo 
Icardi and Aminta Migliari, dated Borgo Manero November 21, 1944. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Now the 1,650,000 lire that were to be used in this 
venture—who was to put that money up? 

Mr. Icarpr. No one was putting it up, sir. It had been acquired 
by Georgi in this gold transaction. He had possession of the money. 

Mr. Brrruricut. This is the.money that was going to be used in 
this venture; the money that he obtained on the exchange of the gold? 

Mr. Icarpr. That is right. 

Mr. Birruricur. Were you to put up any money for this venture? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

As I say, this contract represented an attempt by Georgi to justify 
his obtaining the possession of the sum of money, because he antici- 
pated, as it developed, after the war, that all those involved in the 
partisan movement would be subject to suspicion of having either cap- 
tured German money and never having turned it over and accounted 
to proper partisan officials or having stolen it from depositors, what- 
ever ways that individuals might have taken advantage of their situ- 
ation in the partisan movements. 

Mr. Brrrnricnt. Was this business ever started ? 

Mr. Icarpt. To my knowledge, a business under this particular con- 
tract was never started. I know that Georgi set up a woodworking 
and toy factory after the war. 

Mr. Birruricur. Did you have any part of that business? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. The first I knew that it was operating was 
sometime in the spring of 1946, when I received a letter from Georgi 
including some photographs of the work that he was producing and 
asking me if I would try to sell these toys in the American market, and 
explaining that this was the result of his woodworking factory, his 
toy factory, and I responded by telegram, I recall, asking him to send 
samples, which he never did. 

Mr. Brrrurieut. Since your return to the United States, have you 
ever communicated with any members of that mission ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Which mission you refer to now? 

Mr. Birruricgutr. Mangostine. 

Mr. Icarpr. That is Mangostine mission, including all five members 
that started originally? 

Mr. Birrnricut. Yes. 

Mr. Icarpr. Since I returned to the United States to this date? 
37059—53——9 
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Mr. Birruricut. No, from Italy. 

Mr. Icarpt. To this date? 

Mr. Birruricut. Yes. ; 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, I have contacted both Lieutenant Giannino and 
Sergeant Lo Dolce. 

May I explain further? 

Mr. Brernricut. Yes. 

Mr. Icarp1. I contacted Sergeant Lo Dolce for the first time in Sep- 
tember, the second or third week of September 1951. That was about 
a month after this sensational story first came out. ; 

Mr. Birruricutr. What was the purpose of your communicating 
with Lo Dolce? 

Mr. Icarpt. The purpose was to consult with him as to possible 
avenues of joint action or activity concerning these charges which 
were made against us. 

Mr. Birruricut. Did you know that at that time he had already 
made a confession ? 

Mr. Icarpt. I have read in the papers that he was alleged to have 
made a confession. 

Mr. Brrrurieut. Did he answer your letter? 

Mr. Icarpt. Which letter, sir? 

Mr. Brrruricut. The one you just said you wrote to him. 

Mr. Icarpr. I didn’t write to him. I met him. 

Mr. Birruricut. Oh, you met. him? 

Mr. Icarpr. I met him in Buffalo. 

Mr. Birruricut. Where did you meet him in Buffalo? Did you 
go to his house? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, he doesn’t live in Buffalo. He lives in Rochester. 
We met on a city street in Buffalo, N. Y., in the evening, sometime 
around 6: 30 or 7 o’clock. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Was that some prearranged plan where you were 
to meet? 

Mr. Icarprt. Yes. My counsel had contacted his counsel and ar- 
ranged to meet together. 

Mr. Birruricut. Why in Buffalo? 

Mr. Icarpt. To avoid the close scrutiny that we were being both 
subjected to by the newspapers. We felt we had a right to a private 
consultation with regard to matters which seemed to be of high 
interest to both of us. 

Mr. Brrrurient. Can you tell what happened at that conference? 
Were just you and Lo Dolce present? 

Mr. Icarpt. Lo Dolce and I first were present and then our counsel 
together. 

fr. Brrruricut. Who was that? 

Mr. Icarpr. That was Mr. Rodgers and Mr. Pressuti. 

Mr. Birrnricutr. What took place at that meeting? 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, we discussed our relative situations and I asked 
Carl about the circumstances of this so-called confession and he told 
me what had happened. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Did he say at that time that he had made a con- 
fession ? 

Mr. Icarpr. No. He said that he had been picked up by the police 
under very adverse circumstances and taken to the police station, 
that he was subjected to he believes some 41% to 5 hours of examina- 
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tion, that during the process of this examination he was requested to 
take a lie-detection examination, that he took the lie-detecting ex- 
amination, that he recalls that the people who administered the lie- 
detecting examination were very excited about the fact that he showed 
agitation and they continued to examine him, that he was having dif- 
ficulty physically with his back, which has bothered him continuously 
since the time of our mission, and that he doesn’t recall any more 
until—he does say he remembers that he had written something. He 
doesn’t recall what the exact contents of those things were and the 
next thing he remembers vividly is that the men who had first ac- 
costed him and brought him to the police station were leading him to 
his home, and that was his statement to me. 

Mr. Birruricur. Did he tell you had made a confession to CID 
agents implicating him and yourself in the disappearance of Major 
Holohan. 

Mr. Icarpi. He told me—I knew this statement had supposedly 
been made because I had read about it in the newspapers and he knew 
it too because he had read it in the newspapers. 

Mr. Birrurieur. Did he admit that he made it / 

Mr. Icarpi. No, sir. He told me that the CID had been—the 
people who had met him were Rochester police and had taken him to 
the police station, but he did not admit having made the statement. 

Mr. Birruriegur. Did you ask him if he made such a statement? 

Mr. Icarpt. He did not admit having made the statement. 

Mr. Birrurieut. Since your return to the United States, have you 
ever written to Lo Dolce or has he ever written to you ¢ 

Mr. Icarpi. Not to my knowledge. I believe in Christmas of 1945, 
I wanted to exchange greetings with him and I believe I wrote him a 
Christmas card. I didn’t have his address. I sent it in care of OSS, 
I believe, and I did not receive any in return that year, nor in follow- 
ing years, so I never did attempt—— 

fr. Birruricur, But he has never written to you? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, he has written to me recently. 

Mr. Birrurieur. Do you have copies of those letters ¢ 

Mr. Icarpri. Not with me, sir. 

Mr. Birruricur. Have you saved them? Are they at home? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birrnricutr. Can you produce them ? 

Mr. Icarpr. If you wish me to produce them. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Birruricur. Have you ever communicated with any other 
member of the mission since you left Italy ¢ 

Mr. Icarp1. Lieutenant Giannino. 

Mr. Birrnricnr. Was that by mail? 

Mr. Icarpi. No. Perhaps 1 did write him a letter. I am not sure. 
But—— 

Mr. Brrruricur. Has he ever written you a letter? 

Mr. Icarpt. I think he has written me a letter or two. I am not 
certain, but I believe so. 

Mr. Birruricur. Do you have those letters / 

Mr. Icarpr. Not here; no, sir. 

Mr. Birruricgnt. Do you have them at home? 

Mr. Icarp1. I think I do. 
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Mr. Birrnricnt. Now, Mr. Icardi, there were a number of different 
partisan groups in Italy when you were there; is that correct ‘ 

Mr. Icarpr. That is right. 

Mr. Birrurigur. One of which was led by a man by the name of 
Moscatelli ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes. 

Mr. Birruricut. What group was that ? 

Mr. Icarpi1. Communist group. 

Mr. Birruricur. Did you at any time feel that the Communist 
group, the strongest one there, was getting the best results, and that 
you should throw your weight and assistance to that group rather 
than to the other partisan groups? 

Mr. Icarpr. That is about four questions, sir. I mean I would like 
to answer. 

Mr. Birriricur. Just explain, then. 

Mr. Icarpr. All of us in that locality recognized that the Com- 
munists were strongest in that area. The top Communist leader of 
all northern Italy was right there in our area, Vincenzo Moscatelli. 
He was a capable leader. He was well—he had a very good organi- 
zation, he had a large organization, and he was armed, and he was 
ruthless to the extent of appropriating equipment from citizens to 
even uniform his troops. And he was harassing the enemy regularly. 
That was recognized and reported. There were other partisan groups, 
other political groups in our area, but not nearly as strong as Mosca- 
telli, the Communist partisan group there, but they were making 
serious attempts to build themselves up not only to assist in the 
partisan warfare but admittedly and publicly announcing for the 

yurpose of neutralizing the strength which the Communists were 
acter to have. This was the Christian Democrat formations, 
originally headed by a man named Alfredo DiDio, subsequently the 
command being taken over by a group, a committee, one of whom 
was called—well, I forget the one I have in mind immediately, the 
other one was known as Eugenio Cefis, which was called—this organi- 
zation was the Raggruppa Mento—DiDio, and the leader in charge 
of the forces in the Orta Ozzola Valley area, was a man called Rino 
Pachetti. That was the Christian Democrat group, and the third 
group was the Socialist group, which was not successful in expand- 
ing beyond the forces that were there at the time we arrived from a 
personnel standpoint. They obtained equipment and ammunition 
from us in great abundance, but they were never able to obtain the 
personnel to give this equipment to, and that was the Beltrami divi- 
sion, and one of the major leaders of that was a man named Mariani. 

Now in answer to your question with regard to my desire to throw 
the weight behind the Communists, that is not so. The record will 
prove that is not so. 

If I can answer a question which I anticipate will be followin 
next, what was Major Holohan’s sentiments in that regard, I weal 
like to beg the committee’s indulgence for just a few moments and 
perhaps develop that point. 

Mr. Brrruricut. All right. 

Mr. Icarpt. The Communist situation, as I said, was strong in the 
Ossola Valley, because Moscatelli had been an able leader of his men, 
had sensed a trap which the Christian Democrats fell into, at, I am 
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sorry to say, the encouragement of the OSS organization headquarters 
in Switzerland. In August of 1944 the OSS office in Switzerland 
had agents in the Ossola Valley. In the Ossola Valley at that time 
was the stronghold of the partisan movement in that particular region, 
that is the eastern part of the Piedmont department, because they 
were sheltered by the terrain of that valley, it being a very sharp and 
decided valley, which points like a needle right into the heart of 
Switzerland. They couldn’t be attacked from the sides. The only 
way they could be attacked was by a frontal attack. And if they 
should be attacked by a frontal attack, they always had the out of 
fleeing into Switzerlnd and escaping . Moscatelli was in the Ossola 
Valley, Di Dio was in the Ossola Valley, and a man named Superti, 
who was the leader of the Socialist partisans. At that time in that 
area there were three major political factions. Now the OSS in Swit- 
zerland, and this I cannot substantiate except by statements which 
were made to me by partisans who were on the scene, came into the 
Ossola Valley and encouraged the liberation of the Ossola Valley; 
wipe out the Germans, push them out of the valley, set a very strong 
fortification line across the mouth of the valley, which was about a 
mile and a half in width, and set up a headquarters there. It was a 
beautiful little plan. They encouraged these men to do that, assuring 
them that there would be supplies coming from the Allies. These were 
OSS agents out of Switzerland. 

When this mission, the Mangostine mission, was prepared and 
briefed, we were never advised that during the month of August, 
prior to the time that we departed on our mission, that the Ossola 
Valley had been liberated. We didn’t even know that the partisans 
in that area had taken full command, had set up a Republic of Ossola, 
had elected a president, had issued stamps, and set up a bureaucracy 
which was already full of redtape. Moscatelli announced that he 
would have nothing to do with such an unwise move and immediately 
proceeded to withdraw his troops out of that valley and over into the 
Val Sesia, which is the valley immediately west of the Orta Concave. 
The supplies from the Allies did not arrive. When we arrived, at 
the end of September, the first thing that we were confronted with 
was a visit by Alfredo diDio chastising us as Americans for not having 
fulfilled the promises which were made to him, to give him the equip- 
ment and weapons to defend this area which he had liberated. He 
said, “I have been abandoned by the traitorous Communists and the 
Americans, too, have abandoned me after encouraging me to create 
the situation,” and he demanded of us, and the records will bear out 
that we made requests in the first and second weeks of our location 
behind the lines, that we send supplies immediately into that area and 
that we supply fighter support to defend the line thrown across the 
mouth of the Ossola Valley. It was absolutely unfeasible as a mili- 
tary operation. It was ridiculous from a partisan warfare stand- 
point. And it resulted in the wiping out of a unit of some 4,000 par- 
tisans under diDio, in this mopup operation which followed in Octo- 
ber and which caused Giannino and Ciaramicola to withdraw into 
Switzerland. 

So that before we were even settled down, we were in the middle 
of a political situation which we had done nothing to create, which 
we had no connection with or even knowledge of, where we were 
accused immediately by the Christian Democrat forces—and this is 
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really a laughing matter because it is acknowledged and I will ac- 
knowledge that there was no Christian man, any better Christian man 
than Major Holohan, and the rest of us were Catholics as well and 
we naturally sympathized with the Christian Democrat movement 
because of our religious faiths—that we were accused of deliberately 
sabotaging their operation in the Ossola Valley and that we would 
probably be assisting the Communists. 

Well, Major Holohan requested the supplies and a fighter cover, 
which did not come, and the DiDio forces were destroyed, and we were 
left in our area with a strong Communist group in the Val Sesia 
and a very fragmentary remainder of the DiDio Christian Democrat 
formations there, besides a very weak Socialist formation in the 
Beltrami group. That is, the Superti group was eliminated in the 
Ossola operation and that left only the Beltrami and the Socialists. 

Now in our first meeting with Ferruccio Parri, who as I said before 
developed to be the leader, the postwar prime minister, and who was 
the leader of the action party faction in the national committee for 
liberation, which was a Leftist party with regards to political inclina- 
tions but Leftist in a sense that they were not—well, I cannot exactly 
describe their political theories except that they were not Communists 
nor Socialists. They were intellectuals who felt that the monarchist 
and radical right wing politics of prewar Italy just were not for the 
good of Italy and therefore they were for action in government and 
under a republican setup. 

Now, Parri, under the battle name of Maurizio—and I have here 
a letter written to Major Holohan dated the 8th of October 1944, 
which followed the meeting between the mission and Maurizio—this is 
it—and I should like to read a paragraph near the end where he ad- 
vises Major Holohan, resulting from the rhubarb that we had had 
with Di Dio concerning allied policy in the Swiss-OSS situation. 
Quoting now: 

Permit me only by reason of my experience with the general situation to 
counsel you, advice after all which is superfluous, to not give obvious preference 
to one formation to the prejudice of others, at least in this phase; that is, it 
would undermine the efforts at harmony which we are promoting and must 
promote in that zone, a work rendered more difficult for reasons of personality 
rather than party. 

Now, the National Committee of Liberation had a plan to stop the 
squabbling which developed out of personalities of Moscatelli and 
Alfredo Di Dio, who, by the way, died—Di Dio died in the mopup 
operation in the Ossola Valley in October. And the partisans of Di- 
Dio, who were very emotional and very pronounced in their anti- 
Communist sentiments, one of whom was our friend, Georgi—the 
National Committee of Liberation had in mind creating a military 
superstructure, a military command over all the forces in the Ossola 
area, removing political considerations in the actions and activities 
of those partisans in that area. 

Now, Moscatelli was in the Sesia Valley, which was separate geo- 
graphically from the Ossala-Orta area. So, he had one or two divi- 
sions—and when I say “divisions” that is what they called them. 
They weren’t actually division strength. A division might be 2,600 
at the outside, partisans. The overall command was to take in the 
Ossola and Orta area, this military command, and actually it was 
established. And in December, shortly after Major Holohan’s disap- 
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peared, a man appeared on the scene named Colonel Delle Torri, who 
was a regular Italian Army officer, who had no announced political 
faith and who had been appointed by the National Committee of 
Liberation to take command of all the partisan forces in that area, 
which included a couple of divisions of Communist partisans. It 
included the Beltrami Socialist partisan group; it included the Bel- 
trami Action Party, and whatever fragments were left of the Chris- 
tian Democrat formations, which in the next 4 or 5 months through 
the activities of this mission, of course, always sanctioned by the 
National Committee of Liberation and subject to the approval of 
our own headquarters in southern Italy, supplied arms and ammu- 
nition to the Ossola unified command under Colonel Delle Torri that 
developed Christian Democrat forces from practically zero to some 
4,000 in strength in that area. 

Now, Major Holohan, contrary to the announced stories in the news- 
paper and from what I understand the Defense Department itself, was 
not anti-Communist in action. If he had any personal sentiments, I 
never heard them. He was was not disposed to cut off the Commu- 
nists. Asa matter of fact, he had made arrangements prior to his dis- 
appearance to see that Moscatelli personally should receive arms and 
ammunition. 

Now, I should like the committee to consider this. 

Mr. Birruricut. Before his disappearance, did he see that any 
supplies were furnished to Moscatelli? 

r. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

They did not actually arrive at that time, but he made arrange- 
ments for them to arrive and they did arrive. And I would like to 
show the committee what I have to indicate that this is so. 

In the first week of December, Georgi—who was a very lurid 
individual, I might add, and whom I think the committee should 
know, if they don’t know already—had been arrested in Italy as an 
accomplice in this so-called crime, an action which just occurred 
during the last 2 months—Georgi having isolated the mission, not 
through his desire but through our desire, by the circumstances de- 
veloped, was in the only contact which we had, except for those times 
that I went out to make arrangements for this supply operation, 
and all the partisans knew that Georgi was the contact man and he 
proceeded without our knowledge to make it known throughout the 
area that no one was going to get arms and supplies unless they 
cleared through him, personally, and since he was a pronounced anti- 
Communist, a Christian Democrat, it was implied and inferred that 
the Communists were not going to get any arms as a result of our 
mission being there, because we had entrusted our situation to Georgi. 

I learned of this the first time while attending one of these meet- 
ing with the partisans under Mottarone, where one of the Communist, 
battalion leaders on the Mottarone—there was one Communist bat- 
talion located in Mottarone. It was about 250 men in strength. He 
said to me, “I am surprised that you have called us into participate 
in these arms because we understood that you are anti-Communist 
and had entrusted all the supplies to the discretion of Georgi,” which 
practically knocked me flat, because there was one thing we were in- 
tending to do and that was to preserve the American representation 
for being fair, to go through with our announced policies, both publicly 
and militarily that we were giving aid to all partisan groups, no 
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matter what color, so long as they harassed and attacked the enemy. 

And I knew personally that that was not our policy. When I re- 
ported this to Major Holohan, he was infuriated and he ordered me 
to call Georgi in and proceeded through me to dress him down, in no 
uncertain terms, and he ordered Georgi to immediately arrange a 
meeting with Moscatelli. 

Georgi was not able to do anything but comply. He realized and I 
told him that Major Holohan was absolutely alarmed at this vain a 
ment, and it wasn’t the policy of the mission nor of the Allies to make 
any discriminations, and I told him for his own good that he better 
arrange for this meeting immediately, which he did. And during the 
first week of December, Major Holohan and myself and Georgi went 
to a meeting with Moseatellio on a road crossing close by to the Villa 
Castelnuovo, perhaps a mile away, and, at the orders of Major Holo- 
han, Georgi was not permitted to be present at this meeting. He was 
told to go down the road. 

And Major Holohan and I met Moscatelli and we discussed our 
situation, and Moseatelli repeated the statements that I had heard 
from the partisan, the Communist partisan leaders on the Mottarone. 

Major Holohan, through me, assured Moscatelli that we were not 
here to make any discriminations, and that they were ready, willing, 
and able to supply his partisans as well as others so long as he supplied 
us with the information which was necessary according to our instruc- 
tions to evaluate the needs of the various partisan formations. 

Specifically, we wanted to know where the organization was, how 
many divisions he had, how many men were in each division, how 
well they were armed, and therefore what their needs were. 

Moscatelli expressed doubt that we were serious in our offer, but 
proceeded to assure us that he would surprise us by sending us the 
information that we requested. 

Now, at this time—I am proceeding to answer your question, sir. 

If what I say next doesn’t sound like [ am answering it, it is just 

reparatory to answering it. At this time, there was a British mission 
in the Biella area. Now, if I can describe the geography of northern 
Italy to you, just briefly. There we have the Orta concave. Next 
comes the Val Sesia, which is a valley coming on off the Mount Rosa 
Mountain group. And next, quite a bit over farther, perhaps 15 or 
20 miles over, there is another valley area called Biellese. In the 
Biellese, the British had dropped a military mission, similar to ours, 
not with the main objectives that we had, obviously, but they were a 
military group to foster the partisan movement, and equip them. 
Major McDonald was the commander of this mission and it was called 
the Cherokee mission. That. is the Indian name, Cherokee. 

Now, Moscatelli sent us what. we requested, not in the form that 
we requested it, but this is what he sent us [exhibiting paper]. It is 
not signed, but there is information on it which is tied up, which 
can be tied up with other letters that I have here, which will indicate 
the authenticity of this document. This gives us his desires, his needs. 
He didn’t individualize his organization or his locations by numbers, 
but he told us how many of each type of equipment he wanted. And 
then he gave us a pinpoint area. That was the geographical location 
where this equipment was supposed to be dropped, longitudinal and 
latitudinal coordinants and information for identification and an- 
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nouncing the arrival of equipment, which were standard procedure in 

Now, in this paper Moscatelli designates a landing field, a dropping 
field, a place called Lozzolo, and he proceeds to give the geographic 
coordinants. 

Now, I don’t recall precisely what date this arrived. This came 
by messenger and I don’t recall whether that came during the turbu- 
lent period immediately following Major Holohan’s disappearance. 

It may have been picked up. But on the 8th of December, 2 days— 
the 9th of December, on the 9th of December, I received a letter ad- 
dressed to Major Holohan—this is 3 days after Major Holohan’s 
disappearance—which is signed by Major McDonald, dated Decem- 
ber 8, 2 days after Major Holohan’s disappearance. 

This letter was written before this man knew that Major Holohan 
had disappeared. He addresses it: 

Dear Masor: I was disappointed to miss contact with your mission during 
my recent visit to Moscatelli. Unfortunately, I could not stay more than one 
night at his headquarters, as things turned out, in view of the many rumors of 
an imminent restrallamento, which means mopup, in Italian, in the Biellese. 

I hope that the action which I have taken regarding the ground near Lozzolo 
(see attached letter from me to Moscatelli) does not seem to poach on your 
presence. I think they have pulled rather a fast one in suggesting it to you, 
for I am sure that if you saw it you would agree with me that it is pretty 
impossible as a terrain. Nor, by the way, has the local reception committee 
in the Rastelli area the slightest idea of how to do its job. 

Further, I think that Moscatelli is very overoptimistic about the possibilities 
of passing any considerable quantities of arms across the Sesia. It is difficult 
enough even at present, and if the water gets any higher the dike which is 
the main crossing point at present will be quite impassable. As the Rastelli 
brigade (the only Moscatelli one west of the Sesia) is very well armed already 
and the Biellese Garibaldi, which is a term given to Communist partisans, 
a little further west have 1,800 men unarmed, it really seems to me that the 
solution which I have proposed in my letter to M, referring to Moscatelli, is 
the logical one. 

I hope we shall have another chance to meet soon. It seems particularly 
important that we should work to a common policy and determine our re- 
spective spheres of influence, and so forth, in view of the coming Garibaldi 
merger which apparently aims at the setting up of a command on Unico, unified 
command, for both Moscatelli and the Biellese. If you give me a few days 
notice, I can always come over to meet you in M’s area. Otherwise, we are 
expecting some Christmas plum pudding shortly and would be delighted to 
share it with any of you over here. 

The Alpini over here are deserting like mad. With all regards. 

ALASIAN McDonatp, Major. 


Now, with that letter came a copy of the letter which Major Me- 
Donald sent to Moscatelli, in which he refers to his change of pin- 
points from the Lozzolo area to an area referred to as Sostegno. 

Now, that indicates that Major Holohan not only met with 

Mr. Birruricur. Now, before Major Holohan’s disappearence, no 
supplies were furnished to Moscatelli by your mission, is that right, 
although he had promised them ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricur. Were any supplies furnished to Moseatelli after 
Holohan’s disappearance ? 

Mr. Icarpi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birrurieur. Did you make those arrangements? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricut. To which groups, after Holohan’s disappearance ? 
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Mr. Icarpt. We furnished supplies to the Christian Democrat for- 
mation, known as the Raggruppa Mento, di Dio, which where ap- 
proximately 4,000 Christian Democrat partisans were armed as a result 
of those supply drops. We supplied the Socialist partisans under 
Beltrami in the Orta area. And we supplied the action partisans im 
the Mottarone area. 

Mr. Brrruricur. These documents that you have been reading from : 
Are they official documents or are they copies of official documents ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. Those are original documents whick I received when 
I was in the field. 

Mr. Birruricnr. Were all official documents required to be turned 
in to your commanding officer when your tenure of service ended in 
Italy ¢ 

Mr. Icarvt. I was never requested to turn over any particular rec- 
ords that I had, that I had collected personally, and I retained these 
in my private file. 

Mr. Birruricur. How would you classify these documents? 

Mr. Corr. Before leaving the subject of the distribution of the 
equipment, how many drops had been completed by your mission 
before the major’s disappearance ? 

Mr. Icarpr. May 1, besides giving you a flat answer, make a few 
remarks amplifying or explaining why drops hadn’t arrived in the 
profuse number that they arrived subsequent thereto ¢ 

Mr. Core. Well, tell me first how many drops were made? 

Mr. Icarpr. All right. We received a drop the same night as the 
mission drop. We received a cargo besides. That is, two aircraft that 
came up that dropped the personnel of the mission also dropped equip- 
ment. That was one drop. And the second drop arrived the very 
night that we were talking with Moscatelli. That was known as the 
Blueberry drop. That drop was destined for and was received by this 
fellow Georgi, Christian Democrat formations. So that we received 
2 drops, but, actually, just 1 which was requested. Major Holohan 
requested a major drop in the first week of October for the di Dio 
forces, which never arrived because of the circumstances, and requested 
a second major drop of 20 tons to the Mottarone partisans, which 
never arrived because it was called off subsequent to Cinquanta’s be- 
trayal, and requested the Blueberry Drop which arrived the night that 
Major Holohan met Moseatelli on the road. 

Mr. Core. Then there had been but one drop of equipment ordered 
and destined for the partisans ? 

Mr. Icarpr. One drop arrived. 

Mr. Cotr. That is right, completed. 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox. Before December 6? 

Mr. Icarpt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Coir. And that did get to the Georgi group ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Coir, Now, how many drops occurred afterward ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. I believe there were 44 supply drops, 98 tons of ma- 
teriel. 

Mr. Coz. What group received them, or which groups? 

Mr. Icarpt. Well. with precision it couldn’t be determined. Com- 
mander Zona Ozzola—— 
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Mr. Corr. Can you identify the groups as the Georgi group, which 
is the Christian Group, and the Moscatelli group as the Communist 
group and—— 

Mr. Icarpt. Commander Ozzola was the military command which 
was set up by the National Committee of Liberation which had no 
tactical political tack to it. It had various parties under it. But the 
consummation of arms to them was directly under the instruction of 
our headquarters and at the specific request of the National Com- 
mittee of Liberation, but they had 2 divisions of Communist partisans 
in that unified command and they had 3 divisions of Christian Demo- 
crat partisans and they had 1 division of Socialist Partisans in that 
command, and enough equipment to supply 2.500 men was dropped to 
them. 

Now, the Moscatelli group received equipment for 3,500 men and 
the di Dio group, in this report—this has 9,000 in it, but I know that 
9,000 men were not supplied. It is closer to 4.000 was supplied. Tam 
reading from a report which was prepared in Italy in connection with 
a recommendation of an award decoration. 

Mr. Cotk. Was the amount of equipment, irrespective of the num- 
ber of drops, which occurred after December 6 substantially equal 
between the Communist group and the Christian group? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. As between those two groups? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

It was equal or perhaps exceeded for the Christian Democrats 
and the Communists. Of course, determining with precision whether 
that was so or not would be an impossible job, because we had these 
mixed commands and the actual distribution of the arms. which 
wasn’t in our control ner within our scope, was done by these allegedly 
disinterested military men who were in charge. 

Now, in connection with the matter of time of the arrival of the 
supply drops, it should be pointed out that supplies were dropped to 
partisan areas according to the development of the military situation 
on the fronts, according to the weather circumstances in the areas, 
and according to the supply availability element. 

So you had three elements which governed the arrival of the 
equipment in a specified area. 

Now, during the first 2 months of our activity behind the enemy line, 
I believe that the Allies were still hopeful that their expected capitula- 
tion of the enemy before the winter of 1944 in Italy might develop and 
consequently the partisan supply program was not being implemented. 

Furthermore, the emphasis was en the supplving of partisans down 
close to the battleline in the hopes of accomplishing a breakthrough. 

When the stalemate occurred during the winter of 1944 and they 
had no partisans close to the line te work with because of the elements 
and because of the development of the war at that particular stage, 
then the airplanes and materiel were made available for strategic 
supplies back into our area, and that is why we began receiving equip- 
ment. 

And it didn’t start to come actually in great abundance until late 
in January, until in the middle of February I was appealed to by 
Mariani, the Socialist leader, to please stop the supply drops because 
they could not recover them, thev were exhansted, and we were getting 
so much stuff that they didn’t know what to do with it. So it was a 
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feast-and-famine situation, something brought about entirely by our 
command base, rather than as a result of the individuals in the field. 
We were instructed sometime in October, if I recall correctly, that all 
supply requests before they were sent to our headquarters by radio 
had to be cleared through the National Committee of Liberation. It 
was the policy designed to bolster the prestige and control of the Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation to the various political factions. When 
Major Holohan disappeared, the problem came up in this regard 
with Col. Delle Torri, who had catabliched his headquarters in my area, 
and I requested information and I requested instructions from head- 
quarters, and I have here a copy of the message which was sent to me 
at my headquarters. 

This is message No. 67 from the Chrysler Mission radio reports, 
and I am reading it verbatim. 

“Ike from Corvo,” and Ike was my designation for brevity. 

“Refer your No. 22. Have no objections to your meeting with Chero- 
kee. The policy of requests should remain the same. Pinpoints sent 
or approved by CLN will be honored when conditions warrant.” 

Now, that was the policy. And with regard to the overall policy of 
supply I should like to read an excerpt from the New York Times of 
August 17, 1951, resulting from an interview with General Donovan. 

“Major General Donovan”—and I am quoting from the photostatic 
copy of this article—“said that Major Holohan was assigned to a 
difficult mission of working with pro-Communist and anti-Communist 
yartisans, whichever at a given time could deliver a more effective 

low at the Germans.” 

That was the general policy of our partisan supply. 

Mr. Birruricur. Now, again, referring to rt documents you 
have, at the time you left Italy, how would you classify them? Top 
secret, secret, confidential ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, I never was a classifying officer. 

I considered them personally of no military value to anybody. The 
war was over in this area and what they contained were connected 
with activities which were concluded, and they were in my possession, 
T was not requested to turn over all these personal documents which 
I had and I kept them. 

Now, with regard to whether they be classified “top secret” or not, 
I don’t know. I know that OSS indulged rather wistfully in clas- 
sifying everything “top secret.” If you got a memorandum receipt 
from the supply sergeant to get a pair of shoes, it was stamped “top 
secret.” With regard to the wisdom of the classification system, of 
course, I am not here to criticize it. But if it would be according to 
what I had seen in the OSS at that time in Italy, anything that I had 
could have been classified “top secret.” 

Mr. Brruricur. Now, going back again to the time that the firing 
started by a group of which you cannot explain whether German or 
some partisan group, if the investigation showed that all empty shells 
that were found in the area at that time came from American firearms, 
how would you explain that? 

Mr. Icarpr. I would say it is a physical impossibility, because I saw 
the shells which came from the scene when they were collected. 

Mr. Birruricut. How did you see them? 

Mr. Icarpt. I saw them because they were collected by Mr. Landi 
and they were brought to me, and I had possession for quite some time. 
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Mr. Birrurieutr. What type shells were they ? 

Mr. Icarpt. The shells were—95 percent of them were 9-millimeter 
ammunition. 

Mr. Birruricur. Shot from a weapon known as a Beretta? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. The 9-millimeter ammunition could be fired 
from a Beretta machine gun—of this type. These weren’t pistol car- 
tridges. These were machinegun cartridges. They could have been 
from a Beretta machinegun which the Italian Army used. It could 
have been from a Sten gun, which was the equipment that we supplied 
the partisans for partisan warfare. It could have been fired from the 
German machine pistols, which was the German standard machinegun 
equipment. 

And it could have been fired from the Marine 9-millimeter machine- 
gun, which is the only 9-millimeter weapon in the history of the Army 
whichever were 9-millimeter caliber. 

Mr. Birruricur. Those types of weapons were furnished your 
mission, were they not / 

Mr. Icarpi. Sergeant Lo Dolce carried a Marine 9-millimeter 
machinegun. Major Holohan carried a 30-caliber carbine. I carried 
a 30-caliber carbine. All three of us had a .45 pistol. Tozzini had a 
Sten gun, a 9-millimeter Sten gun. And Manini had a Sten gun, 
which was 9 millimeter. And every partisan in our area who carried 
an automatic weapon shot 9-millimeter ammunition. Every Fascist 
that carried an automatic weapon fired 9-millimeter ammunition. 
Every German that carried an automatic weapon fired 9-millimeter 
ammunition. The only weapons which were not 9 millimeter were 
rifles which were carried by foot soldiers and that equipment was not 
issued to enemy troops that were sent in to rout out the partisans 
in our area. 

There were—I can’t remember specifically how many cartridges of 
45 caliber were among those, but Mr. Landi collected them. I think 
there were somewhere between 160 and 180 empty cartridge cases 
collected. 

There were 8 or 10 that were of 45 caliber and the rest were all 9 
millimeter. 

Mr. Coxe. Didn’t Tozzini or Manini have a 9-millimeter Beretta 
pistol ? 

Mr. Icarpt. I don’t recall, sir. 

I have read in the newspaper and in True magazine that this crime 
was supposed to have been committed by a Beretta pistol. 

Mr. Conn. Yes. 

Mr. Icarpi. Which they possibly could have possessed. But we had 
furnished them, each one of them, with Sten guns which came in the 
Blueberry drop. They had been given this gun 2 or 3 days before 
this incident. 

Mr. Coin. Could they have had weapons that you didn’t know about ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Oh, well, I don’t say they didn’t have weapons. I don’t 
recall. I am sure they had weapons because all partisans carried 
weapons. Even if it was a pistol with one bullet in it, they always 
carried it. 

Sometimes they carried weapons that didn’t even work, just to have 
them. But I don’t recall now whether they carried a particular 
weapon or not. I do know that we gave them each a Sten gun out of 
the drop. 
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Mr. Birrurieut. Mr. Icardi, you appeared before the Allegheny 
Board of Law Examiners on February 11, 1953, at 2 p. m.; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. That is right. 

Mr. Breruricur, | have here a transcript of the statement that you 
made concerning this matter that I would like to make a part of 
the record. 

I read: 

We began at 9 o’clock in the morning, and the questions were all answered by 
yes or no. You may know something about them. There were questions asking 
me directly did I kill Major Holohan, did I shoot Major Holohan, did I stab him, 
did I bury his body, did I throw his body into the lake, and so forth, and so on. 
These questions continued throughout the day. Half an hour was taken for lunch 
atnoon. At 5 o’clock, the colonel, who was conducting this, said, Mr. Icardi, we 
thought we had something on you. However, this interrogation does not show it. 
But before we go back to Washington, I want to be absolutely certain that no 
mistake has been made. Will you come back tomorrow morning.” I accepted, 
consented to return the next day, and again we went through the same routine, 
and when this session was over the colonel said, “Mr. Icardi, you will hear no 
more about this case. I am convinced that you had nothing whatsoever to do 
with what happened to Holohan.” 

Do you recall making this statement before the committee at 
that time? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Do you say now that what occurred after these 
lie-detector tests is the truth? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. By that, you mean that you now reassert the quotations 
of the colonel which was carried at the hearing in Pittsburgh ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Corr. He definitely made the statement to you, stating very 
briefly that he thought you were exonerated as a result of the lie- 
detector tests that were made. 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. It was my impression at that time that the 
main purpose of this interrogation was to determine whether this 
gold transaction which had come to light in some manner was con- 
nected with the disappearance of Major Holohan, and the questioning 
of course, was direct, as I stated at that time, and I restate it at this 
time, and when it was over the colonel told me that he had no—that 
whatever may have happened to Major Holohan that had no connec- 
tion with this gold transaction and as far as he was concerned that 
was all I was going to hear about it. He attempted to lecture me on 
the propriety of this transaction, which I described to him in detail 
as I have described today, giving the impression that according to 
the Army way this wasn’t according to Hoyle. 

But my retort and my retort today, is that this wasn’t strictly an 
Army operation. This was an OSS operation which had its particular 
problems. 

Mr. Cote. Did the subject of the appropriation of these funds by 
you—was it discussed in this series of questions, the lie-detector test ? 

Mr. Icarpt. The gold transaction ? 

Mr. Corr. The money, yes. 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir; it was discussed. I was told that that par- 
ticular development had pointed up the renewal of the inquiry and 
that in connection with that they were attempting to ascertain whether 
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it might have been a possible motive for whatever may have happened 
to Major Holohan. 

Mr. Coz. Did you indicate to the colonel who sponsored the tests 
the fact that you did not benefit from any of the funds? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir, and I think that the results—now that I am 
now a little better learned in the law and have knowledge of what my 
susceptibility was at that time—I understand why that particular 
inquiry occurred at that time. But there were 3 months to go on the 
statute of limitations under the Articles of War with regard to the 
liability of servicemen discharged for appropriating or fraudulently 
converting money of the Government, and that would have expired 
in November, and as a result of that inquiry no criminal proceeding 
was brought against me, which in my estimation—and I think the com- 
mittee could take notice of the fact that I was exonerated from any 
possible criminal charge or criminal suspicion with regard to that 
particular transaction. 

Mr. Corr. Did you indicate, or did you admit to the colonel who 
conducted the tests that you had misappropriated some of these funds? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir; no, sir; I had not misappropriated any funds. 

Mr. Corr. I am not asking that. I am asking whether you indi- 
cated to the colonel at that time. 

Mr. Icarpt. When I say “any,” I refer to any sums that I may have 
ever had during my military service, and specifically none of these. 

Mr. Core. Well, but what I mean—I want in addition your answer 
to whether or not you did admit to the colonel and at that time that you 
had misappropriated any portion of the funds of the Chrysler mis- 
sion 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrruricnt. During the course of this lie detector test, were 
questions asked you concerning the death of Major Holohan? 

Mr. Icarpr. I don’t recall specifically the sequence of questions which 
I was asked, and I couldn’t possibly renew any individual ones, but I 
do have a very vivid recollection that I was asked point blank did I 
kill Major Holohan and I was asked did I shoot him, and did I stab 
him, and did I dispose of the body by burying it, and so forth. 
Now 

Mr. Birrnricur. You recall those questions? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Were you also asked questions during that time 
concerning the theft of the money? 

Mr. Icarpr. Oh, yes. I was asked about this money. I wasn’t 
asked—I don’t recall if it was put in that language or not, but I was 
asked about this transaction, and where the gold was exchanged and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. Brrrnericur. Didn't you admit during that test that you mis- 
appropriated 1,650,000 lira 

Mr. Icarvr. No, six; absolutely not. 

Mr. Birruricur. Do you recall that on June 10, 1947, you were 
interviewed by a man named Amelio L. Ciarniello, an agent of CID? 

Mr. Icarpr. I know I was interviewed by a man by that name. I 
wouldn’t know if that were the date or not. It was in the summer 
of 1947, when this event occurred. 

Mr. Birruricut. I have here a report on the investigation that was 
made at that time, and during that interview this agent stated that 
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you admitted knowledge of the following: One, that Major Holohan 
had 450 gold coins entrusted to him by the United States; is that cor- 
rect’ 

Mr. Icarpr. I wouldn’t know right now if that was the number, but 
it was about—we identified it as $3,000, approximately 10 rolls. I 
can’t recall now this 450, but that may have been how many it was. 

Mr. Birruricur. You admit, though, this money was the property 
of the United States ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Certainly. 

Mr. Birrnricnr. According to this report, you also admitted know]- 
edge of these coins prior to the incidents of December 6, 1944, correct ? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricur. You also admitted knowledge that Major Holo- 
han requested the conversion of this gold to lira. 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birrurieut. That is correct / 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricut. You also admitted that you were requested to 
contact Migliari for that purpose? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricur. You also admitted that there was a contract of 
partnership that was drawn up between yourself and Migliari which 
was unknown to Major Holohan? 

Mr. Icarp1. No, that is not so. 

Mr. Birruricntr. You did not make that statement to this CID 
agent ? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, was it made known to Major Holohan, this con- 
tract that you have read here? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricat. This report also reveals that you made the state- 
ment to the CID agent that at the time of this conversion of gold 
to lira, that you did not know that you had embezzeled 1,650,000 lira. 

You recall making that statement to the agent? 

Mr. Icarpr. Well, [ may have made the statement. I know I didn’t 
and I know today I didn’t embezzle any money, or this money. 

Mr. Birrurieut. This reflects that you did not know at that time 
that you embezzled it. 

Mr. Icarpr. I can’t see where you can say that I made an admission 
that I know that I embezzled the money, if I say I didn’t know I 
embezzled the money. I didn’t embezzle any money. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Again referring to the transcript of your state- 
ment that was made before the Alleghany County Board of Law 
Examiners, I wish to read for the record one paragraph of your state- 
ment that was made at that time concerning the True magaine article 
concerning the incidents, that we have been discussing. 


I read: 


Or it may be that True magazine bought Mr. Fritchey because True magazine 
was reported in many places to have given five-figure bonuses to people involved 
in this case. They took out on two occasions during the weeks following the 
breaking of the story full-page advertisements in the New York Times boasting 
the scoop and it is conceded that True magazine made a tremendous news scoop 
on this story. 
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Do you recall making that statement before the committee / 

r. Icarpt. Yes, sir, I recall making it, and I prefaced the state- 
ment it was in response to a question and I was speculating as to why 
there was any similarity between the True magazine article and the 
Defense Department’s news release. 

Mr. Birruricur. Can you explain your position in connection with 
this statement? In other alk how do you know 5 figures in the 
way of bonuses were given to people in connection with this case ‘ 

Mr. Icarpr. I read that in Newsweek magazine. I don’t have the 
copy with me, but that is a matter of printed record in Newsweek 
magazine, in a story covering the news. 

Mr. Birruricur. What did this article say about this 5 figure 
bonus? Does it say who received it, who paid it / 

Mr. Icarpt. Michael Stern, I believe, it said. 

Mr. Birruricut. Michael Stern did what? 

Mr. Icarpr. I believe it was referring to Michael Stern receiving 
five-figure bonuses. 

Mr. Corr. He being the author of the article. 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Brirruricur. Was there anything in your mind at all at the 
time that anyone on the Federal payroll was receiving any money 
in connection with this story ¢ 

Mr. Icarpr. I was asked to explain why the Defense Department 
would issue a story which was so similar to the True magazine article 
that had been printed and out in circulation weeks before, and I an- 
swered that I did not know but I was speculating that either the De- 
fense Department, fearful of the pubhe sentiment which has made 
Government agencies sensitive to accusations of suppression, wherein 
the True magazine charged the Defense Department with suppression, 
hastily copied the story from True magazine and issued it as its own— 
as editor Ken Purdy said himself, and Tam reading now from a story 
contained in the Rochester Times Union on the 17th of August, 1951: 

New York. Editor Ken W. Purdy of True magazine accused the Department of 
stealing the story of the cloak and dagger murder from the publication’s current 
issue. Government officials have long known who killed Major Holohan, Purdy 
said, and by every device at their command they have tried to keep the story 
from reaching the public. When an advance copy of True magazine fell into their 
hands and they saw there was no hope for longer concealment, the Defense De- 
partment’s Public Information officers brazenly copied the story and issued it as 
their own report. 

Now, I speculated that either Ken Purdy was correct that they were 
sensitive to being accused of suppression and therefore copied the 
story, which I think can’t be disputed based on comparisons both from 
the construction, that is the substance of the two statements and their 
grammatical constructions and being almost or absolutely identical in 
certain places, and also from the fact that they repeated approxi- 
mately 19 separate items of fact which their own records will show are 
not true, that if that didn’t happen I speculated that possibly the True 
magazine which seems to have put so much money in this story could 
well have bought some official in the Defense Department to issue this 
story and gain the publicity and notoriety that they did gain. 

I can’t make any charges or accusations because I do not know, but 
I think that I can speculate as well as the next man, and I place before 
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the committee 19 separate items contained in both True magazine and 
the Defense Department’s news release which I challenge the Defense 
Department to substantiate or retract. 

And I would like to, if I may, at this time, introduce this. 

Mr. Corr. Tell us again what are the items? 

Mr. Icarpt. The Defense Department news release of August 15, 
1951, and the magazine article in True magazine, are made in part and 
substance of the same substantive facts, Aside from the hurried story 
concerning What is supposed to have happened to Major Holohan, 
items concerning the background of the story, the background of the 
parties involved, the objectives of this mission are misstated in fact, 
contrary to what the records of the Defense Department itself will 
show. 

Now, I have enumerated 19 of these things and if the committee 
would indulge, I would like to point out some of the major ones which 
1 think jump to the eye and perhaps you can analyze the rest of them. 
I will leave a copy here for you to look at. 

For example, one of the main motives of this so-called crime—— 

Mr. Coie. Go ahead. 

Mr. Icarpr. Is said to be—— 

Mr. Coir. What is your first one? 

Mr. Icarpt. I will just refer to a few of them. The first one is the 
question of money involved in this action. Not only is it—here is the 
way it is stated. 


Parachute party took in $100,000 in gold, American currency and Swiss francs. 


Mr. Kitpay. Who said that ? 

The magazine article or the release? 

Mr. Icarpr. I will read them to you. 

Mr. Kitpay. I am accepting what you have typed there, but I wish 
you would just indicate who said what. 

Mr. Icarpr. I shall read it to you, Mr, Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. Identify it as coming from either True magazine 
or from the Defense Department. 

Mr. Icarpt. I am reading from the Defense Department, Mr. 
Kilday. 

The parachute party took in a radio sending set along with arms and about 
$100,000 in gold, American currency and Swiss francs. 


This is the True magazine statement. 


The party carried with it a radio sending set, arms, and an estimated $100,000 
in gold, American currency and Swiss francs. 

Now, I submit to the committee—and then both the Defense De- 
partment and the True magazine continued to develop this story, set- 
ting up a motive for this alleged crime, theft of money. 

Now, if there was $100,000 sent into this mission—and that is what 
they are referring to—you know, I am sure, that nobody ever got 
5 cents, let alone $100,000, from the United States Army without 
signing a receipt for it. 

Mr. Kinpay. What was it 

Mr. Icarpr. I know Major Holohan signed a receipt because I saw 
him do it, and that receipt will show that he received approximately— 
received exactly $16,000 from Sergeant Alecavich Brindisi, sometime 
in the first part of September 1944. 
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Now, no less authority than General Donovan substantiates my 
position on that, where he says, in this report with the New York 
Times: 

Major General Donovan expressed a belief yesterday that the currency Major 
Holohan carried had been nearer $14,000 than $100,000, as previously reported. 

This was made on August 17, 1951. 

Now, to substantiate further, I believe that Major Corvo, who was 
our commanding officer in charge of the supply at that time, could 
testify as to the quantity of money, Sergeant Lesovich, and I think 
even Lieutenant Colonel Suhling also. 

To develop further, the question may be asked, Well, perhaps you 
received $100,000 overall, because we were behind the enemy lines, 
approximately 844 months. And from January through May of 1945 
Sergeant Lo Dolce and myself, with the assistance of other Italians in 
that area, created an espionage establishment of some 350 Italian 
employees whom we paid to transmit over 1,000 intelligence messages 
during that time, over 3 separate radio transmitters, and we received 
to do that an additional $9,000; $3,000 was received by parachute 
drop in the middle of February, $3,000 was received by courier who 
came into Switzerland sometime in the latter part of April, and $3,000 
was received from Mr. Landi, who delivered the money to me in the 
early part of April in the city of Busto Arisio. 

So that overall, throughout this period, this mission had at its dis- 
posal, if we want to include the $1,500 which we realized in the gold 
sale—they had approximately $26,500, of which, after Major Holo- 
han’s disappearance, we had about $12,000 or $13,000, because 
Sergeant Lo Dolce and myself, when we got together and counted the 
money we had—between the two of us there was about $4,500. And 
that was the money that was spent in 5 months of intense espionage 
activity by this mission. So if you took everything included and 
lumped it all together, you couldn’t come up with any figure approach- 
ing what the Defense Department issued as a fact. 

Then the Defense Department was confronted by the newspaper 
reporters, upon my repudiation of that particular item in their story, 
and they thought they would go back and consult the record and find 
out, and a few days later returned and said they were standing on the 
story that they had issued, in effect, reiterating it, and not making 
available the records to substantiate how much money was actually 
received. 

This is point No. 1, going toward one of the important items of 
their little story with regard to motive. 

The other one we have already discussed, the question of partisan 
supply, and the alleged fact that I deliberately, because of my per- 
sonal feelings, supplied Communist partisans to the exclusion, to the 
exclusion they say, of other partisans. 

Of course, I have already testified on that point. Not to consider 
that they alleged that Major Holohan was anti-Communist and 
didn’t want to give supplies to Communist partisans, and I think I 
have documentary evidence here to substantiate the opposite of that 
position. 

Now, another item that will jump to the eye with regard to the 
comparisons of the Defense Department and True magazine, per- 
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haps a little item of fact but one which is exclusively under the con- 
trol of the Defense Department, dealing with people particularly 
involved in this accusation, such as Sergeant Lo Dolce. The Defense 
Department states : 


After the war, Lo Dolce received the Distinguished Service Cross on the 
recommendation of Ieardi. 


And the True magazine states it this way: 


After the war, Lo Dolce received a Distinguished Service Cross on the recom- 
mendation of his commanding officer, Icardi. 

To set that little fact straight, first, I was not Lo Dolce’s com- 
manding officer. I was his superior officer, it is true, and he responded 
to my orders because I was his superior officer. And in point of 
command, in command echelon, I was not even a member of the same 
military unit that he belonged to. 

Mr. Core. Well, after Holohan disappeared, you were in command 
of the mission, were you not? 

Mr. Icarpr. Well, I will admit that that is a technicality, but I 
think I can refer to technicalities. But to substantiate further, I 
never recommended Lo Dolce for any decoration, contrary to this 
statement, and furthermore, Lo Dolce never received a Distinguished 
Service Cross. And the Defense Department says that right here. 

Now, I don’t mean to infer that because of that one little fact, the 
Defense Department is all wet. But I would like to point out to the 
committee that the Defense Department before it issued this state- 
ment did not consult the records that it has. 

And with regard to issuing a statement, making a charge of murder 
against a soldier of the United States, whatever you may think— 
and I am speaking now as men, not as people involved in legal insti- 
tutions—we must refer to the rights of individuals in this country. 
And I am not asking that the committee give me any special considera- 
tion because I chose to serve my country in a dangerous activity and 
I served it and I think I served it well. 

I am not here to toot my horn about that. IT have been decorated by 
my Government, and by the Government of Italy for what I did dur- 
ing the war. But when the Defense Department of the United States, 
fully aware of the fact that legally—now, I am appealing to your 
sense of logic here. Legally, they admit in their last paragraph that 
nobody can be brought to justice, if there is justice to be had. For 
what end? What reason did they give sanction, did they give public 
license to a magazine and to the news reporters and the ‘Suadaation 
agencies throughout the world to slander and libel people without the 
opportunity of response, without the chance of talking back, without 
even the courtesy of being confronted and saying, “You are accused of 
murder, do you say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to it,” in the definite detriment of the 
national security of our country. 

And I would like to point that out to this committee because one of 
the—I assume that one of the objects of this committee is to see that 
the interests of our national security be preserved. 

And I want you to consider this, gentlemen. If you were a citizen, 
for example, of Greece, of Bulgaria, or Czechoslovakia, or Poland, 
or Russia and you were approached by an American agent to be so- 
licited to work in the espionage apparatus of the United States, and 
you knew what happened to the people who got involved in espionage 
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operation—every basic rule in the dirty thing called espionage war- 
to work for the United States, whose names were printed publicly, 
made publicly known, their method of operation, their objectives of 
operation—every basic rule in the dirty thing called espionate war- 
fare with which we are confronted with, has been violated and thrown 
out the window. For what? I don’t know for what. Somebody got a 
big charge to see that Icardi and Lo Dolce were made the whipping 
boys in the newspapers of this country. And that is all that resulted 
from this thing. 

Now, I haven’t—at no time have I ever said I would refuse trial. I 
haven't stated that I would take advantage of the rights I would have 
under the law of this country to set up a statute of limitations pro- 
hibiting my trial in this case. I am not sure I am going to stay here 
and I am going to repeat the offer to stand trial, after 2 years of cruci- 
fixion at the hand of my country. 

Mr. Cotx. Repeat what offer? 

Mr. Icarpt. I offered in September of 1951, in the first week of 
this situation here, that I would accept a jury, a trial by jury immedi- 
ately. and rather than be extradicted to Italy, a country against whom 
I had served as a spy, I would even submit to a court martial at the 
hands of the prejudiced individuals in the Defense Department who 
saw fit to issue this document. 

Mr. Cotx. That didn’t constitute an offer to subject yourself to a 
trial by jury in this country. 

Mr. Icarpt. Why not? 

Mr. Corx. For the charges. Well, I didn’t construe the way you 
have just expressed it as constituting an offer. 

Mr. Icarpt. I would take a trial by jury immediately. 

Mr. Cote. In preference to going to trial in Italy. 

Mr. Icarpt, I would subject myself to a court martial in preference 
to going to Italy. 

Mr. Seas. Yes, but that isn’t saying you would expose yourself to 
either trial or court martial. 

Mr. Icarpt. To top it off, Mr. Cole, the Defense Department, having 
completely ignored me for 44% years, knowing where I was, not even 
giving me the courtesy of confrontation, when I make this offer they 
don’t even bother to find out what the nature of my offer is, nor have 
they contacted me to this day, and this is the first official organ of this 
Government that has given me the courtesy of a chance to talk. 

Mr. Cotz. Other than the lie detector. 

Mr. Icarpt. Since 1947. 

Mr. I see. 

Mr. Icarvr. And I submitted to a lie detector. I don’t know what 
the results of that lie detector were. I know what the results of 
by conscience are. I don’t know what it says. 

Mr. Corr. You know what the officer told you. 

Mr. Icarpr. The officer told me that I was not implicated. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Icarpr. All right. 

Now, I took that lie-detector examination voluntarily. I didn’t 
have to. I was a law student. I knew what my rights were. I didnt’ 
have to take that. And I submitted myself. 

Mr. Coir. Did you 
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Mr. Icarpr. And then to have this develop now. As I say, items 
like I just read to you, and there are 19 of them 

Mr. Cote. May I see those? 

Mr. Icarpi. A very simple one. The first substantive fact that they 
make—those are all items which appear both in the Defense Depart- 
ment release and in the True magazine article. 

With reference to the type of reporting that True magazine did— 
this is perhaps irrelevant. I think it might even provide a laugh 
to the committee. 

They knew this criminal so well, they knew me so well to write 
a story about me, they knew where I was—which wasn’t so. They 
printed a picture in this magazine, the only picture which — 
to be me, and that says, “Lieutenant Icardi with Major Holohan,” 
right there [indicating]. That is the only picture that purports 
to be me. 

And that photograph was circulated over International News Serv- 
ice wire, throughout the United States, a two-column photograph, in 
my own hometown paper, the Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph—*‘Lieu- 
tenant Ieardi with Major Holahan.” 

Now, I never had that much hair when I was a freshman in college. 

Mr. Core. Had that much what ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. That much hair. As a matter of fact, I took that 
picture. I was holding the camera. That is the second day—— 

Mr. Core. You mean this is not a photograph ¢ 

Mr. carpi. That is not me. 

Mr. Coie. [am pointing to this 

Mr. Icarpi. The shorter one. 

Mr. Coir. This picture in the True magazine, which is entitled 
“Lieutenant Ieardi With Major Holohan,” on page 27 of the maga- 
zine, that is not a photograph of you and Major Holohan? 

Mr. Icarpi. No, sir; that is a photograph of Lieutenant Giannino 
and Major Holohan, and I took the photograph, holding the camera, 
and Lieutenant Giannino testified to that fact at the proceedings of 
which you have a transcript. 

Now, L certainly would not aes to turn the emphasis in this 
proceeding one bit, but I certainly think that having been involved 
in espionage for my country—and I am not waving the flag—but 
I say this sincerely because you certainly wouldn’t consider a man 
engaging in a frivolous act such as spending 814 months behind 
the enemy lines. I had some real, sincere thoughts about what I 
was doing, and I still have, in spite of what I have been subjected 
to. But I see the security of our intelligence system shaken to the 
roots by this. I assure you that from what I know of espionage 
operations, every foreign office in the entire world has a copy of the 
news release and the magazine articles of True magazine, that these 
things were issued without any legal cause, without any moral reason 
behind them. Legally, there is no justification for it. Nothing can 
be done about it. Well, you will ask me, “Mr. Icardi, why? You 
sued True magazine for libel ?” 

That is bound to be a question uppermost in your minds, Con- 
tary to the avariciousness which I am supposed to have, I am not after 
money from the True magazine. I am after public vindication. 
But it happens that publications, magazines, and newspapers have 
legal defenses at their disposal, and a loss in a libel action, based 
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on a legal defense, which the public and the people have no under- 
standing or appreciation of, would serve me no benefit except to have 
them say, “There you are, the guy is guilty. Even the courts of the 
United States say he is guilty.” 

And that is why I haven't yet brought a libel action, although I 
have been wanting to and my counsel have advised me against it. 

Mr. Cote. You mean that because the publishers of this magazine 
have the financial capacity to engage superior counsel 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Coxe. That therefore you would be unsuccessful in any libel 
action ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir; I don’t mean that at all. 

Mr. Core. I don’t get your point, then. 

Mr. Icarvr. In the law of libel there are certain technical defenses 
which are available to newspapers and magazines for the purpose of 
protecting the so-called freedom of the press. One of these tech- 
nical defenses is that when a newspaper or magazine has reasonable 
cause to print what they have printed and reasonable cause has been 
identified as governmental approval or governmental repetition of 
statements which they printed—in effect, they have been given sanc- 
tion and they have been put beyond the effect of the laws of libel. 
They are not subject for recovery against them, even though the 
charges or statements made were not true. 

Mr. Corr. You mean, then, the release of the Defense Department 
in August of 1951 might be available to the Fawcett Publications. 

Mr. Icarpr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cotz. As granting them immunity against any libel suit. 

Mr. Icarpt. And the Italian Government has likewise made state- 
ments. So, here we are confronted with the official statements of 
two governments in a situation where the courts of the United States 
grant license and immunity from libel actions even if the statements 
are false and proven to be false to any publications, whether news- 
paper or magazine and radio station, of course. 

Mr. Birrnericur. You understand, of course, in a libel suit the 
burden of proof shifts. Wouldn’t it be pretty difficult for you to 
prove the allegation that you have made concerning these incidents 
as against the proof that the magazine might be able to furnish ? 

Mr. Icarpt. I know they don’t have any proof. They don’t have 
any proof against me. Or else they would never have done it. 

Mr. Core. Have you ever protested to the Fawcett Publication or to 
the author against the article? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Corr. Have you ever protested to the Defense Department 
against its news release ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir; I have not directly because I felt that the De- 
fense Department was the prime mover in this case. I had no power 
at my hand except through any elected representatives in my com- 
munity who made the representations before the Defense Department 
and individuals in the Government without success. 

And I refer to Congressman Eberharter and Congressman James 
Fulton and Senator Martin. 

Mr. Corr. Their representations to the Defense Department were 
made in what fashion and against—to what end? 

Mr. Icarpr. I believe they were made in person to them. 
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Mr. Core. 'To what end? 

Mr. Icarpt. To the end of releasing reports, releasing the records, 
to contradict the statements that I have made continuously—those 19 
statements—since this story first broke forth. 

I have not been bashful or backward in any respect to state my case 
aloud at every opportunity where I have been invited to speak at a 
proper forum. E nestuldby feel that the Government institutions are 
aware of what is a proper forum and what is not a proper forum and 
that certainly I shouldn’t be placed in a position of pounding my fists 
on the door of justice demanding a hearing which is impossible to 
obtain anywhere. And the Defense Department has spoken repeat- 
edly this is their statement and they stick by it. There is nothing 
more to answer. 

Mr. Cour. Assuming that their release of August to be libelous, 
would you have a cause of action against the Government ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. There is no action of libel permissible under 
the law of the United States against the Government. 

Mr. Cote. Do you assert there was collusion between the Fawcett 
Publications and the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Icarpr. I can’t say. 

Mr. Corr. To the fons that the Defense Department would issue 
this public release so that thereby the Fawcett Publication would be 
given an immunity, a defense against libel action. 

Mr. Icarpt. I can’t assert it because I do not know, Congressman, 
but I think a reasonable inference can be drawn. If that is not the 
explanation, what is the explanation of the absolute similarity of the 
two statements and the misstatements of crucial facts which the De- 
fense Department was in a position to substantiate immediately ? 

For example, one that should be right on top of my personal file in 
the Defense Department. As vou know, every man in the United 
States Army has a 66-1 card. On that card is listed all of his educa- 
tion, everything that he has done prior to his service inthe Army. So, 
then the Defense Department issues this statement : 

Aldo Ieardi, age 23, a first-generation American from Pittsburgh, where he had 
heen a law student before entering the service. 

The same statement appears in the True magazine article. I never 
was a law student before entering the service. I was a political-science 
major at the University of Pittsburgh. I had no idea about going 
to law school at that time. I never entered the law school until after 
the service. And, of course, my veteran records, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration record, will substantiate that position as well. 

Now, anybody issuing a statement, it seems to me, under normal 
cautionary measures, issuing a statement for public release, would 
certainly identify and understand the person that is being charged. 
Just to open the file, and on top there should be my 66-1 card. They 
didn’t have to issue that release in 5 minutes or an hour. They could 
have waited 6 hours. 

Mr. Coxe. If the Fawcett Publications would publicly declare that 
it would not seek immunity because of the Government’s release in this 
matter, would you then sue them for libel ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, I perhaps would consider very seriously. I can’t 
state right at this moment whether I would or not. 

Mr. Cote. What better forum do you have of protecting your name 
and the position which you assert to be the fact in this ease, in this 
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matter, than to produce the evidence in open court by fashion of a 
libel action ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Well, I agree with that. I have been for libel action. 
I personally am in favor of going after them even now. That is my 
position. And, certainly, it would be my personal intention that if 
they should make such an offer to proceed in libel. 

Mr. Brrriuricut. What better vindication would there be if you 
brought a suit for libel against True magazine / 

Mr. Icarpr. I would expect under such circumstances that the files 
of the Defense Department would be made available to me, to sub- 
stantiate my position. That is my problem. Supposing—you were re- 
ferring, sir, to the question of the classification of these documents. 

Mr. Core. It isn’t your problem to prove the truth of the facts in 
a libel suit. 

Mr. Icarpi. Except that I have to submit a defense as well, and my 
defense is the substantiation of the erroneous facts included in there. 

Mr. Core. Well, we don’t need to engage in a discussion of the law 
of libel, but it has been my understanding—and I defer to my col- 
league here in the committee who is a far more competent attorney 
than I—— 

Mr. Kinpay. I doubt it. 

Mr. Corr, That is the article if it contains statements which, if un- 
true, constitute libel, then the burden is upon the issuer of that article 
to prove the truth of those statements. 

Mr. Icarvi. Quite so, sir, and what better method would I have to 
prove their untruth than to submit documentary testiniony—— 

Mr. Coxe. But you don’t have to prove their untruth. 

Mr. Icarpr. Well, we can- 

Mr. Corx. The burden is on the defendant to prove the truth of 
his statements, if on the face of the statements they are libelous. 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Aupiserr. Mr. Cole—this is off the record. 

Mr. Corr. I don’t know 

Mr. Avpiserr. If you want it on the record—just on the record. 

Mr. Corn. Let’s have it on the record. 

Mr. Avpiserr. On the law of libel: Mr. Icardo has been after this 
libel suit now for some time; and, as counsel, both Mr. Rodgers and I 
have mentioned to him several times, having gone into the law of libel 
very thoroughly, this question of reasonable ground for publishing an 
article, and that is a defense which is available to any publisher. It 
is not only a question of a Government publication of all the facts. 
If, of course, Fawcett Publications would stipulate that they would 
waive that ground, that they would waive the defense of probable 
cause or reasonable grounds for publishing it, then, of course, we are 
at better advantage. Because with that defense, a publisher can set 
that up and say, “All right, even if it isn’t true, we had reasonable 
grounds for publishing it, because, look, these Governments made the 
accusations,” and so forth. So that is—on the surface libel seems a 
very excellent method of vindication, but a libel suit which fails on 
that one doctrine, this legal technicality, would actually act as a 
boomerang, because you have not got vindication in the eyes of the 
people who do not understand libel law. It is not very satisfactory. 
Mr. Krpay. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Core. Go ahead. 
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Mr. Kinpay. You did not, you state, recommend Lo Dolce for any 
decoration ¢ 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirpay. I believe you state in this that he never received any 
decoration. 

Mr. Icarpr. I believe when that was prepared, I wasn’t fully aware 
of the facts. I believe he has been awarded the Legion of Merit. I 
learned subsequent to the preparation of that document 

Mr. Kinpay. Do you know upon whose recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. No, I don't, sir. But I know I did not recommend him. 

Mr. Brrriricur. Do you feel he deserved a citation of any kind 
for his service in Italy? 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, sir, I don’t know what Carl Lo Dolce did in 1944 
and 1945 when I wasn’t with him. I don’t know what he did in 1950 
when I wasn’t with him. But I know this, that if any man ever 
served his country well and honorably, nobody ever did it better than 
that boy did. And there are a lot of things that aren’t known gener- 
ally about some of the things that Lo Dolce underwent. I am not 
here to explain whatever statements he may have made. 

If I am called upon to relate what I know in that regard—I would 
volunteer it is hearsay, because I wasn’t there at the precise moment it 
occurred, but while he was with me behind the enemy lines and out 
of my presence he underwent a nervous breakdown which was tanta- 
mount to temporary insanity. He went through a period of extreme 
physical difficulty, which I understand caused a rupture of five discs 
in his spine, for which he is at present hospitalized in the Buffalo Vet- 
erans’ Administration Hospital, where he will be immobilized for 
over a year, I am told. 

Mr. Birrnrient. Was he treated when he was in Italy for this 
nervous breakdown, by any doctor, American or Italian? 

Mr. Icarvt. No, sir. You could hardly call in an Italian doctor 
with our friends 200 miles away from us. I didn’t know that he had 
a ruptured disk in his spine. He complained that his spine hurt. 
He stayed immobilized for about 2 weeks. Then he was moved to 
another area and began training some of the native radio operators. 
Then I moved from there down into the vicinity of Milano; went 
through an extremely hazardous trip. Passed through four enemy 
roadblocks, accompanied by three members of the Italian Brigate 
Nere, which was the most fanatic Mussolini followers that we had 
bought with the money that we had, the operational money. We 
bought those fellows for this service. And they transported him 
in an automobile belonging to the official police. We went through 
that event. 

Four or five days after he was situated there, he was confronted 
one morning with five German direction finders on a roof right 
across the street from where he was operating his radio set. He 
was immediately removed from there and brought out into a farm- 
land. And a couple of weeks later, not at my word, not at my deci- 
sion, but on direct orders by radio from his headquarters with 
2663—— 

Mr. Kinpay. 2677. 

Mr. Icarpt. No; 2677. That is what I am trying to point out, 
Mr. Kilday. We belonged to different military units. He was in 
2673, or something like that, and I was in 2677. Under their orders 
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he was dispatched out of Italy and went into Switzerland, and I 
understand that he went through a very hazardous episode in a con- 
centration camp in Switzerland besides. 

From what I saw of Carl Lo Dolce and his operation—and I wish 
to repeat it and I will say it forever—was a loyal soldier, that he 
operated under most hazardous circumstances, that he did his job 
and did it well, and he deserves the consideration of at least the 
minimum American rights under our judicial system. 

Mr. Corr. Did you ever return to the house where the mission had 
its headquarters, where this shooting occurred / 

Mr. Icarpt. You mean to stay? 

Mr. Corr. No. 

Mr. Icarpr. Or just to visit? 

Mr. Corr. Did you ever go back there? 

Mr. Icarpt. Passed by it a number of times, walked by it. Is that 
what you mean, sir? 

Mr. Corr. Did you ever go back to inspect it? 

Mr. Icarpt. Personally? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Icarpt. No; I did not, sir. Mr. Landi, Georgi, and 2 or 3 
other individuals. It was considered hot ground. 

Mr. Cotz. How far is the house from the water ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, if you measure the lineal distance up the slope, it 
would be perhaps 40 or 50 feet—no, more than that, because you have 
about 10 feet of shoreline, or shore, or beach, and then you have 
this slope that goes up to the house. So it is perhaps 60 to 75 feet, 
lineal measure, if you went from the edge of the water to the front 
door of the house. 

Mr. Corr. How did you know about the crater that this hand 
grenade made ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Landi and Georgi, when they made the personal re- 
connaisance, found this crater. 

Mr. Cote. Where was that? 

Mr. Icarpr. It was on the beach there. 

Mr. Cote. Down where—— 

Mr. Icarpt. Oh, about 8 or 10 feet removed from the entrance. We 
were standing about in front of the entrance when this thing hap- 
pened, and that crater was perhaps 8 to 10 feet removed in a mf 
direction. 

Mr. Coir. What time of the night was this, that the shooting 
happened ? 

Mr. Icarpr. About 10 o'clock. 

Mr. Birrnricut. Were you standing there when the grenade went 
off, 10 feet away ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. The grenade went off when I was running up 
along the path there. I recall the explosion. I didn’t know it was 
that grenade particularly. But I heard an explosion. And, of course, 
this area issettled in a bit of a concave formation and the sound 
just reverberated back and forth across that lake. It is just about 
a mile,a mile and a half wide. 

Mr. Core. Did you ever throw a hand grenade? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cor. Did it ever make a hole in the ground ? 
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Mr. Icarpi. Oh, I believe it has. I mean it wasn’t a crater such as 
you see men crawling into, but I didn’t see this hole myself. 

Mr. Core. I understand. You say you didn’t see the crater. 
But unless the hand grenade itself was placed below the surface of 
the ground, it wouldn't make any crater. Because a hand grenade 
that is thrown isn’t going to make a crater. 

Mr. Icarvr. I don’t know that particular end of it. I do know that 
they came back and reported this crater. When I say crater, it may 
have been perhaps two and a half to three inches in diameter, and 
maybe a half inch in depth. At least it was a blemish on the surface 
of the sand there. That was the nature of their report. 

And when I speak of it, I speak of it merely from hearsay because 
I passed by that area perhaps 3, 4, or 5 weeks after that, just walk- 
ing by. 

Mr. Core. How do you account for the fact that Lo Dolce’s wrist 
watch, when his body was recovered, indicated an hour—— 

Mr. Kinpay. Holohan. 

Mr. Cove. Holohan; when Holohan’s body was recovered, the wrist- 
watch that was found on his body indicated the hour as being at the 
same time that you say this shooting occurred ? 

Mr. Icarpr. I would be assuming that whatever happened to this 
body that was recovered happened the same day. That is the assump- 
tion, that it happened the same day. 

Now perhaps the committee doesn’t know, but I immediately went 
to Pella. Sergeant Lo Dolce and Tozzini were out of contact alone 
for a day and a half and Manini was out of contact alone and no one 
knew where he was and nobody substantiated where he was for 4 days 
after that incident. 

Now I am not here to speculate as to the other individuals, but I 
submit that there is certainly a million combinations of things that 
could have happened under such circumstances. 

Mr. Birruricir., You say this shooting occurred about 10 o'clock. 
How would you explain the time reflected on Holohan’s watch when 
his body was recovered from the water showing several hours prior 
to that time? 

Mr. Icarpr. If it was several hours prior to that time? 

Mr. Birruricur. Yes. 

Mr. Icarp1. I don’t know. As I say, this thing could have occurred 
2 nights later, 4 nights later, 5 months later. You see, the area that 
we were in wasn’t populated. There weren't people shoulder to 
shoulder or house to house. You would find a house and a mile and a 
half away there would be another house, and there would be shepherd’s 
huts and lean-to’s and caves and all kinds of places where people were 
secreted. We hid in all these places to evade the German mopup 
operations, 

Mr. Birrurienr. Mr. Ieardi, just a few questions leading up to the 
incident that took place on December 6, 1944. Was there any ani- 
mosity between you and Major Holohan? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir, there was not. 

Mr. Birrurigur. None whatsoever. ‘There was no basis for any / 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. Now, when I say animosity, I am not wishing 
to portray the fact that we were bosom pals. We had never met 
before—I believe it was the last week of August, the first time I had 
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ever met Major Holohan, and we met on the plane together to Brindisi, 
which was the place of origin of our mission. 

As a matter of fact, I didn’t even know then that we were going to 
be associated in this mission. 

Mr. Birrneieir. Did you ever disagree with him concerning oper- 
ations of the mission ? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir, not in any manner other than perhaps a dis- 
agreement on detail. With some particular action or some particular 
move we would have honest discussion about things, but 

Mr. Brrrurient. Did you ever make a statement to any member of 
the mission that Major Holohan was retarding operations and that 
he had to be removed ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir, I did not make that statement, and it could not 
have been made because at that time we had one object in mind, and 
we were performing that object. 

Mr. Brirrnricutr. Did you ever make the statement. that Major 
Holohan should be sent to Switzerland without shoes ? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Birrnricur. Did you ever make the statement to any members 
of the mission that Holohan had to be disposed of ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir, absolutely not. 

Mr. Birruricntr. Did you make the statement on December 6, 1944, 
that this was a good night to get rid of Holohan ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruricut. Are you aware of any facts that Manini placed 
— in soup that was given to Major Holohan on the night of 

Jecember 6, 1944? 

Mr. Icarpr. I read his depositions in the Italian Government’s evi- 
dence, but those were absolutely false, as far as—— 

Mr. Birruricut. You were not aware of any such a poison being 
administered to Major Holohan? 

Mr. Icarpi. Absolutely not; no, sir. 

Mr. Brrrurient. On the night of December 6, 1944, do you remem- 
ber that Major Holohan got sick and had to go to his room? 

Mr. Icarpr. No; that is not so. 

Mr. Brrrurienut. Was Manini and Tozzini requested to kill Holo- 
hand by anyone, you or anyone? 

Mr. Icarpr. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Did you and Lo Dolce either draw cards or toss 
a coin as to who was going to kill him ? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruricut. Do you recall Lo Dolce going to Major Holohan’s 
room after dinner on the night of December 6 with a gun? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrrurienr. Did you hear any shots fired in Holohan’s room 
on the night of December 6, 1944? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrrurient. Did you remove any money from Holohan’s body 
on that night? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Do you know anything concerning Major Hol - 
han’s disappearance that night? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 
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Mr. Birruricur. Do you know anything concerning Major Holo- 
han’s body being placed in a sleeping bag with all of his personal 
effects, weighted with rocks and rowed out in the boat and dropped 
in the lake? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruricur. Now returning to the money again; did you take 
a quantity of money to a priest known as Don Ravendoni in the pres- 
ence of Migliari’s’sister and requesting the priest to hide it in a 
chicken coop ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir; I don’t know any priest by that name, sir. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Do you recall recovering 300,000 lire from a priest 
some time after December 6, 1944, and using this money to purchase 
watches and cheese ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. Oh, yes, sir: yes. 

Mr. Brrruricut. What is that story / 

Mr. Icarpt. Those watches and cheese—I don’t know whether there 
was any cheese involved. Watches were purchased for the purpose 
of operations. They were purchased nose distributed to operatives 
who were out operating in Torino and Milano. 

Mr. Birruricur. Were any of these watches or anything purchased 
with this money given to any relatives of yours in Italy 4 

Mr.. Icarpi. I don’t believe I gave any of these to my relatives. I 
gave things to relatives of'mine in Italy after the war was over, but 
nothing that was connected with these operational funds. I had 
money of my own to make gifts and charitable contributions, so to 
speak, to my relatives who were in desperate need. 

Mr. Kitpay. How many watches did you get, more or less? 

Mr. Icarvti. I forget, Mr. Kilday. It may have been 7 or 8 or 10. 
I know that the problem came up, when I had a female operative who 
was going to head the cell in Torino. She needed a watch and a watch 
was taken from this deposit that we had with one of the priests there 
on the island and she was given a watch. 

Mr. Birrurieut. Can you state what in the way of assets you re- 
moved from Italy when you left in 1945 4 

Mr. Icarp1. I don’t think I removed any assets aside from money 
that I had in my pocket. 

Mr. Birrurigur. How much was that 

Mr. Icarpt. Oh, I may have had a couple of hundred dollars. [I 
won about $300 in a card game in Casablanca. I sent money through 
the Post Office Department. I received about $2,400 in cash in back 
yay for my 814 months’ service behind the enemy lines. I had things 
like a camera and regular personal effects. That is what I took with 
me. 

Mr. Cotz. On that point, do you own any property in this coun- 
try? Or what property do you own / 

Mr. Icarpr. I own no real estate. I have an automobile, a 1951 
Chevrolet. I own a room full of kitchen furniture. I own a room 
full of living-room furniture, including a television set which I am 
buying on the installment plan. I own a bedroom set complete. I 
have perhaps $6.75 in my bank account at the present time. 

Mr. Cote. Did you ever negotiate or authorize the negotiation for 
the purchase of a house on Long Island? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. And at the present time that contract is in 
the process of being mutually rescinded because I was in no position 
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to follow through with the purchase of that house. The down pay- 
ment on that house was $1,000 and I expect to get S700 back. 

Mr. Corr. What was the purchase price / 

Mr. Icarpr. The purchase price was $16,900, and IT was earning an 
income of $6,200 a year and I was getting a 30-year mortgage and 
paying $96 a month, a 4-percent mortgage, paying 596 complete, in 
amortizing that house, including taxes, water, interest, and amorti- 
zation. 

Mr. Core. It may not be pertinent to this inquiry, but I am curious 
to know why you would leave Pittsburgh to go to Long Island. 

Mr. Icarpi. Well, it is a little longer story than just that. 

Mr. Cote. Well, don’t make it long. 

Mr. Icarpr. While I was attending the law school, I always wanted 
to be involved in international work and I decided 1 would specialize 
in international private law. So that in March of 1949, with my wife 
and my little girl, I went to Peru, in South America, to study law 
under the GI bill of rights. I borrowed $1,000 from my father. I 
had $1,500 in bonds, which was what was left of my savings during 
my military career, and with the $1,500 in reserve, I went to Peru, 
having investigated living conditions down there, and learned that I 
could live with a few dollars more that 1 would get from my sub- 
sistence pay and the Veterans’ Administration program, 

During the first 9 months of my stay there, I studied at the Catholic 
Universi y at Peru. I drew $120 a month from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I added approximately $30 a month from my private 
savings toward paying the rest of the expenses and lived with my 
family there for 9 months. 

In the 9th month, during the summer vacation, I secured a job 
with Pan American Grace Airways, in the accounting department, 
in handling special legal problems, and earned the fabulous sum of 
$300 a month, which permitted me to live practically luxuriously under 
those circumstances. 

I was able to save when I returned approximately $1,500 out of 
termination pay available to employees under Peruvian law, which I 
used to buy my car, cash. 

I came back to the United States in May of 1951, with the offer of a 
job in my chosen field of private international law, as an administra- 
tive assistant to the vice president of Pan American Grace Airways in 
New York City, and I moved my family from Peru to New York, 
where I engaged—I moved to buy this house because I hoped to spend 
my lifetime in the New York area in that field of law. 

This thing meepent in August of 1951, which blasted my personal 
reputation, caused me to resign from my job, and my friends in Pitts- 
burgh, whom I am proud to say I have many, have assisted me in 
rehabilitating my personal life and I hope to be admitted to practice 
again in Pennsylvania subsequent to the hearings through which 
lam going today. 

Mr. Brrrurient. Is there any particular course that you could get 
in Catholic University in Peru that you could not get in this country / 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. I studied the civil law system of jurispru- 
dence, which is gp hice and practically an absolutely foreign 
method of legal administration at substantive law. I learned to 
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speak Spanish with facility and to handle the legal terms with the 
same facility and intended to prepare myself to serve as a legal con- 
sultant to any manufacturing or any other commercial organization 
with interest in the South American field, and I have done exactly that. 

And I placed myself in that capacity with the Pan American Grace 
Airways, and from what I learned in the few months that I was in 
New York, there would be a demand in the other businesses and activ- 
ities for a man with equal academic qualification. 

Mr. Birrneient. You recall appearing en the radio August 29, 
1951? 

Mr. Icarpt. I appeared on the radio. I guess I appeared on that 
date. 

Mr. Birrneicutr. Do you recall making a statement during that 
program that the Defense Department had completely exonerated you 
in connection with this matter? 

Mr. Icarpr. I was referring to the lie detecting examination. 

Mr. Birrnrient. Did the Department of Defense ever notify you 
orally or in writing that they exonerated you in this respect? 

Mr. Icarpt. They did not. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Are you married, Mr. Ieardi? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Birruricut. How many children do you have? 

Mr. Icarpr. I have three children. My oldest child is a girl. She 
is 6. I have a boy who will be 3 in June. And I have a boy who is 
approximately 16 months old. 

ar. Birrnricut. What is your source of income at the present 
time? 

Mr. Icarpt. At the present time I am engaged in doing legal work, 
outside of actual practice in the courts of Alleghany County. I 
prepare briefs. I search titles. I do investigations for negligence 
cases. And I work in the office—a man who is a member of the bar, 
who has been my sponsor, with whom I expect to be associated as a 
lawyer, and he gives me ample work to support my family and myself. 

However, I live in a home which belongs to my mother and father, 
for which I pay no rent. My mother and father are in Florida and 
I have this home in Pittsburgh, where I live without paying any rent 
for it. 

During the past year and a half my wife and my children and 
myself have lived in one room of that house, up until November of 
this past year. My mother and father operated a grocery store which 
they ran for 12 years in our community. 

They gave us our food without pay and they gave us our rent 
without pay and in many instances contributed to clothe us as well. 

Mr. Brrruricnt. Going back once more to any correspondence you 
may have received from any members of the mission in Italy since 
your return to the United States, are there any others besides Giovanno 
from whom you might still have letters? 

Mr. Icarpt. Giannino—Lieutenant Giannino. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Was he a member of that mission ? 

Mr. Icarpt. He was an officer who went into the mission with us. 

Mr. Kitpay. Got cut off and went to Switzerland. 
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Mr. Birruricut. I meant the members of the mission that were at 
the villa on the night of December 6, 1944 ¢ 

Mr. Icarpt. Oh, Giannino wasn’t there that night. 

Mr. Brrruricur. How about Manini and Tozzini; have you heard 
from them since you left Italy / 

Mr. Icarpr. No, I have never heard from them. 

Mr. Brrtnrient. And you have never received any mail from Lo 
Dolce? 

Mr. Icarpt. I received a recent letter from Lo Dolce. 

Mr. Birruricur. Do you still have possession of it 4 

Mr. Icarpr. I believe I have it in Pittsburgh; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brrrurient. Do you remember the contents of it’ 

Mr. Icarpt. Not particularly. It was in response to a request to 
prepare a statement for presentation to the board of law examiners. 

Mr. Birrurient. You asked him to? 

Mr. Icarvt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brrrurieur. Did he furnish it for you 4 

Mr. Icarpr. He did not furnish it for me. 

Mr. Brrruricur. Did you receive a reply to your letter from him? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Saying he would not? 

Mr. Icarvt. No. He said he was going to prepare a statement of 
his own, and I have never received that. 

Mr. Birruricur. For you? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brrruricutr. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Icarpr. That was in November, I believe. 

Mr. Brarnricut. Of what year? 

Mr. Icarpr. Last year. 

Mr. Birruricutr. And you have never received it? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, I haven't. 

Mr. Brrrnricnt. Have you ever attempted to get such a statement 
from him since 

Mr. Icarpr. We have heard from his counsel. He is not in physical 
or mental condition—now, I don’t mean that. He is not in the 
physical or proper mental attitude to furnish such a statement. 

Mr. Birrneient. There is no one that was on that mission in Italy 
that was present on the night of December 6, 1944, that vou have 
communicated with or heard from since you returned to the United 
States? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir; aside from this letter from Lo Dolce. 

Mr. Brrrnricur. I mean in addition to that one? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. How about the toy man that you asked for samples? 

Mr. Icarpr. Well, he wasn’t on the mission there. Wasn’t that your 
question ? 

Mr. Brrruricutr. Yes; members of the mission. 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, I don’t consider Georgi as a member of the mis- 
sion, if you include him. I received correspondence from Georgi 
and I received correspondence—I received the letter concerning the 
toy samples, and at the end of 1946 I received a letter from him in 
which he stated that he was being annoyed and treated with suspicion 
37059—53——11 
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with regard to this money, and he wanted me to sign a financial state- 

ment to indicate that I had an interest in that business, which is 

exactly what he had wanted, that contract signed in the beginning. 

an did not submit any such statement. I did not write to him about 
at. 

Mr. Kizpay. You did not answer it? 

Mr. Icarpr. I did not answer that letter. 

Mr. Corz. Have you communicated or had any exchange with 
Lo Dolce since my letter? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Cote. With respect to this meeting? 

Mr. Icarpr. No; I have not. 

Mr. Core. Earlier in the afternoon you indicated a willingness to 
expose yourself to trial, either in civil court or military court. Do 
you want to now say what your position is in that respect ? 

Mr. Icarpt. I am not sure what my position would be. I would 
have to study the problem again. 

Mr. Corr. Well, if you are looking for a forum in which you can 
establish for the world to see your innocence—— 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, sir, let me say 

Mr. Coir. And you have been advised that the avenue of libel is not 
advisable; there is that other forum of being willing to stand trial. 

Mr. Kitpay. For murder? 

Mr. Corr. For murder, in either civil court or court-martial. 

Mr. Icarpt. Well, I certainly wouldn’t give an answer to that ques- 
tion without serious thought, for this reason, that notwithstanding 
the terrible things that have been said about me, 2 years have gone by 
and—it will be 2 years in August—fortunately my character prior to 
this incident and subsequent too, I am sure, is impecable and the people 
who know me have so testified as character witnesses for me. To have 
been completely disregarded for 2 years, to let it go by in this manner, 
and then to pick up the thread and attempt to place upon me a burden 
which I feel by my own activity and by my own personality and my 
own background I rehabilitated myself in my country, in Alleghany 
County, where I now decided I am going to stay—I would have to give 
it serious thought, because I think that I have been able in my com- 
munity by the public relations that I have developed, by being willing 
and free to discuss this thing at any time, before any group, under 
any circumstances—— 

Mr. Birruricutr. Mr. Tcardi, did you return to Italy in 1947? 

Mr. Icarpr. No, sir. 

Mr. Brrrnrienr. You never have been back since you left after 
the war? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. You are probably thinking of the fact that my 
mother and father visited Italy in 1948. 

Mr. Birruricur. Have you ever attempted to obtain any of the pro- 
ceeds of that partnership with Georgi ? 

Mr. Icarpt. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. You stated you had been decorated. What was the 
decoration you received ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Legion of Merit, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. What was the citation? Did it involve this mission ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Yes, sir. Shall I read it to you? 
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Mr. Kintpay. I think it would be well to put it in the record. 

Mr. Icarpr. Citation for Legion of Merit—— 

Mr. Coir. Well, do you have a copy of it / 

Mr. Icarpr. No, I don’t, sir. 

0521212, first lieutenant, Coast Artillery Corps, Company D, 2677th Regiment, 
Office of Strategic Services. For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding service in Italy from September 26, 1944, to May , 1945, 
First Lieutenant Icardi parachuted into enemy territory in northern Italy on 
the night of September 26, 1944, as a member of a special intelligence mission. On 
December 6, 1944, upon the capture and disappearance of the mission’s chief, 
First Lieutenant Icardi being the leader of the mission and in this capacity 
directed its activities for 5 months. The mission operated in the zones of 
Novara, Torino, Verceilli, Milano, Pavia, Brescia, Berona, Mantova, Ossola Valley, 
and Alto, Milanese. 

Under the direction of First Lieutenant Icardi, an intelligence network was 
organized to encompass these zones. The network gathered information on 
such matters as troop dispositions and identification, rail and highway traffic, 
location of ammunition and gasoline dumps, military targets, counterintelligence 
activities and political and economic intelligence. 

The intelligence thus gathered was transmitted to the base office of Strategie 
Services station through four radios. In addition to the independent intelligence 
work established by First Lieytenant Icardi, he kept in close contact with many 
of the partisan groups in northern Italy. 

Through these contacts First Lieutenant Ieardi was able to arrange supply 
drops to the partisans, supplying them with approximately 100 tons of material 
composed of food, clothing, arms, and ammunition. Due in large part to the 
successful results of First Lieutenant Icardi’s mission, over 13,000 enemy troops 
were captured and the entire zone was entered by Allied troops without blood- 
shed. 

He later assisted in the negotiation of the unconditional surrender of the 
German troops in northern Italy. Entered service from Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Kitpay. When was that ? 

Mr. Icarpr. I don’t have the date, sir. This was awarded to me 
some time between July and August of 1945. I have a recommenda- 
tion dated June 13, 1945, for the Distinguished Service Medal, which 

yas rejected. 

Mr. Kivpay. And the Legion of Merit was awarded on that rec- 
ommendation ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Evidently. 

Mr. Kixpay. Well, of course, that happens so frequently, that a 
higher is recommended and a lower is awarded. 

_ By whom were you recommended? That was what I was interested 
in. 

Mr. Icarpt. The recommendation is signed by Capt. Seb J. Passa- 
nesi, United States Marine Corps, Reserve, requesting officer, and then 
there are spaces for Chief, Personnel Section, commanding officer, and 
branch chief, which aren’t signed here. 

Mr. Kitpay. But it was your OSS outfit in Italy ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coir. Have you ever made application to correct your military 
records in any fashion ? 

Mr. Icarpi. No, sir. Which records are you referring to, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Core. Well, your records in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Icarpr. I have no reason to correct any. Is there something 
which—— 

Mr. Cote. No. 
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Mr. Brrrurigut. In connection with this matter. 

Mr. Coxe. I wanted to know if you ever had applied to correct your 
military records for any reason, and then I was going ask particularly 
if you had made application to correct tPem as a result of this event. 

Ir. Icarp1. Oh, no, sir. I don’t consider the Defense Department 
releases anything responsible to even be given the—— 

Mr. Kivpay. Well, has any action been taken by the Department 
toward recalling the decoration ? 

Mr. Icarpt. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. Do you hold a Reserve commission at this time? 

Mr. Icarot. I did until approximately 2 months ago, when I was 
given an honorable discharge from the Reserve. 

Mr. Kitpay. You got a honorable discharge ? 

Mr. Icarpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kizpay. Then I know of nothing that you can proceed on to 
correct the military record. It would have to be something with 
ea to the record—to your 201 file where some action was 
taken. 

Mr. Icarvt. Aside from the release of August 15, 1951, I have never 
had anything detrimental in my record to my knowledge which needs 
revision. 

Mr. Cote. When can you let us know of your decision whether you 
are ready to stand trial or not? 

Mr. Icarvr. Well, do you wish me to give you a date? 

Mr. Core. You said it would take some time for you to think it 
over. 

— Icarvt. I didn’t mean that. I would like to have time to think 
about it. 

Mr. Kinpay. In what form could it be tried, in view of the Hirsh- 
berg case, in the Supreme Court ? 

Mr. Icarpt. I feel that I could say at this time I would not submit to 
court-martial. It would have to be a common-law trial with a jury. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, it is clear under the Hirshberg case that the 
court-martial could not try you. 

Mr. Icarpr. That is my understanding of the law at this time. I 
didn’t know at the time this proceeding came out, this statement came 
out in the newspapers. 

Mr. Cote. You didn’t know what? 

Mr. Icarpr. I did not know that I was immune from either civil or 
criminal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Corr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Courtney ? 

Mr. Courtney. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Coir. Do you have any more? 

Mr. Brrruricut. No. 

Mr. Core. Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kupay. No. 

Mr. Coz. Thank you for coming down, 

We will adjourn this meeting subject to a possible recall. 

Mr. Icarpr. All right, sir. at is, I am through for this par- 
ticular session; is that correct? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. And if there is to be a further meeting, I will get 
in touch with you and we will work one out at mutual convenience. 
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Mr. Icarpr. All right, sir. I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
the committee for offering me the opportunity. It isn’t happy for 
one to be in such a situation and have to come before a committee like 
this. But it is the first time that responsible individuals have even 
been interested enough to hear what I have to say. And I want to 
thank you for indulging your time and extending it beyond what it 
normally would have been and given me the chance to make a full 
exposition of what I have to offer. 

r. Kinpay. In that connection, do you feel that you have given us 
everything that you had to offer? 

Mr. Icarpr. I feel that we have covered the major points. There are 
perhaps many things that I could speak of for many hours but—— 

Mr. Kinpay. I imagine. 

Mr. Icarpr. But I have done as well as I can do in the time that 
was given. 

(Whereupon, at 5:52 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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TESTIMONY AND CONFESSIONS RELATING TO THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF MAJ. WILLIAM V. HOLOHAN 


TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1953 


Hovse or ReprEsENTATIVES, 
Committers or ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Hon. W. Sterling Cole, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Cote. The meeting will come to order. This is a continuation 
of the hearings, being conducted today in an open session by this sub- 
committee designated by the chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to inquire into the facts and circumstances surrounding the 
disappearance of Maj. William V. Holohan, and developments sub- 
sequent to that time. 

Unfortunately, my colleague, Mr. Kilday, is unable to be present, 
but since the meeting was scheduled and we do have at least one wit- 
ness to be heard, we will proceed with taking the testimony of that 
witness, with the thought that if it becomes necessary at some subse- 
quent time, when Mr. Kilday is available, we will recall the witness 
and ask him to reaffirm before the full subcommittee the evidence 
and testimony which he may present today. 

The witness is Colonel Pierce. 

Colonel, if you will give to the reporter your full name, your mili- 
tary rank, and then Mr. Birthright can interrogate you. 

olonel Pierce. Colonel Ralph W. Pierce, AUS, Retired. 

Mr. Corr. It will be necessary for you to be sworn, Colonel Pierce. 
Do you swear the evidence you shall give in this proceeding will be 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you, God? 

Colonel Prerce. I do. 

Mr. Corr. Now, Mr. Birthright, take over. 

PR ce Birruricut. Colonel Pierce, are you a graduate of West 

Colonel Prerce. No, I am not. 

Mr. Brrruricut. When did you become a member of the Armed 
Services? 

Colonel Prerce. 1917. 

Mr. Birruricur. And was your service continuous until your dis- 
charge, in 1948? 

Colonel Pierce. No. I was an enlisted man during the first World 
be Then I was an appointed field clerk, with the rank of warrant 
officer. 

Mr. Birraricut. When was that? 
Colonel Prerce. To the best of my recollection, 1919. 
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Mr. Brrrurientr. When were you commissioned ? 

Colonel Pierce. 1922, as a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Brrruricut. In what branch of the service? 

Colonel Pierce. Military intelligence. 

Mr. Birrneicut. That is, of the United States Army ? 

Colonel Pierce. There is no military intelligence branch, as such, 
in the Regular Army. There is in the Reserve. 

Mr. Birrnricut. How long did you serve in military intelligence? 

Colonel Pierce. I was a Reserve officer continuously from 1922 to 
the present time. 

Mr. Birruricut. When did you go on active duty prior to your 
last service ? 

Colonel Prerce. 1940. 

Mr. Brrruricut. And you served until 1948? 

Colonel Pierce. That is correct. 

Mr. Brrrurient. At the time of your discharge, what was your 
rank? 

Colonel Prerce. Colonel. 

Mr. Brrruricnt. Full colonel? 

Colonel Pierce. That is right. 

Mr. Birruricur. Now, as a member of the military intelligence, 
did you have an opportunity to give polygraph tests to persons under 
investigation by CID? 

Colonel Prerce. I did have an opportunity to give those tests, not, 
however, as a member of military intelligence. I was at that time 
assigned to the Provost Marshal General’s office, military police. 

Mr. Birrurient. Where was that? 

Colonel Prercr. Well, I had various assignments. 

Mr. Brrrurienr. Well, where was your headquarters ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Birrurieuy. You were always assigned in Washington ? 

Colonel Pierce. No, sir. I was assigned to San Antonio, Chicago, 
and Washington. 

Mr. Brrruricir. Could you state briefly to this subcommittee what 
your background has been in the giving of polygraph tests? 

Colonel Prerce. I first took the training course given by Mr. 
Leonarde Keeler. 

Mr. Birruricur. He is the inventor of the polygraph, is he? 

Colonel] Pierce. He did not invent the polygraph. He, as he says, 
perfected it. 

Mr. Birruricnr. And built it? 

Colonel Prerce. He developed it. That was in 1944. I took several 
courses by Mr. Keeler subsequent to that date. So from 1944 until, 
well, practically the present time, I have been in very close touch with 
and used the polygraph on numerous occasions, both in connection 
with military cases and in connection with civilian cases. 

Mr. Dirrnrienr. During that period of from 1944 until 1948, until 
the time you were discharged, could you briefly state approximately 
the number of tests you have given with the polygraph ? 

Colonel Pierce. I am sorry, I couldn’t. I boat no record of them. 

Mr. Birrurieur. You couldn’t give a rough estimate of how many 
you have given? 

Colonel Prerce. Well, it would be several hundred. I wouldn’t 
know the exact number. 
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Mr. Cote. Was that your only duty during those periods / 

Colonel Prerce. No, it was not. 

Mr. Birruriaur. What proportion of your cuties cr percentage of 
your time was taken up with the giving of polygraph tests ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. That would be a difficult thing to determine, too, 
because my main assignment was as commandant of the Security In- 
telligence School in Chicago, as Chief of the Investigations Depart- 
ment of the Provost Marshal Generals School at So Antonio, the 
Chief of the Scientific Investigations Laboratory of San Antonio, as 
Chief of the Criminal Investigation Branch, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s office, Washington, 

And the giving of polygreph tests was incidental to those duties. 
But at that time | was the only operator which the Army had using he 
detector. 

Mr. Birrnrignr. Colonel, can you, in your opinion, tell us how 
effective are polygraph tests / 

Colonel Pierce. Statistics kept over a period of a good many years 
by such organizations as the Chieago Police Department and the 
Michigan State Police, who kept very accurate records. as well as Mr. 
Keeler’s own observations. are that it is approximatley 85 percent 
accurate. Perhaps we should change that and say accurate in 85 
percent of the cases. 

In about 14 percent of the cases it is impossible to make a determi- 
nation, due to the physical condition or mental condition of the subject 
being examined. And in perhaps one or less percent it is found to 
be in error. 

Mr. Birrnricur. Now, do you recall in 1947 being ordered to make 
atest of one Aldo L. Teardi/ 

Colonel Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birrnrigur. Would you tell briefly just what vour orders were 
and how you proceeded in the taking of this test / 

Colonel Pierce. To the best of my recollection, we were informed 
in the Provost Marshal General's office that a Maj. William Holohan 
had disappeared while on a mission for OSS in northern Italy and 
asked to assist In an investigation which was then under way to deter- 
mine, if possible, the whereabouts of Major Holohan. Pursuant to 
that request, | was asked. instructed to go to Pittsburgh for the pur- 
pose of giving a polygraph examination to Mr. Icardi, who was then 
out of the service, and who had been a member of that mission. 

You wish more detail 4 

Mr. Birrnriguy. Who were your assistants present at the time of 
this test ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. A Capt. T. R. Smith accompanied from Washing- 
ton, from the Provost Marshal General's office. There was also pres- 
ent part of the time an agent from the Pittsburgh office of the provost 
marshal. His name I do not at the present time recall. 

He did not, however, assist in the giving of the test. 

Mr. Birrnnerrr. Did Captain Smith assist in giving the test 4 

Colonel Prexce. Yes; to the extent that Captain Smith assisted in 
ihe interrogation of Mr. Leardi. 

Mr. Birrnnicnur. Where is Captain Smith at the present time ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. The last I knew, he was stationed in Tokyo. 

Mr. Birraricur. And his rank now is major / 

Colonel Pierce. That is right. 
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Mr. Birruricur. Now, Colonel, were there any records kept of this 
test that was given to Mr. Icardi at that time? 

Colonel Pierce. Yes, sir; there were. 

Mr. Birruricur. What were those records? 

Colonel Pierce. Notes taken at the time the test was given, the list 
of the questions asked, and the actual test chart rolls. 

Mr. Birrnricur. Are they available at the present time? 

Colonel Pierce. I have not seen them since the test was given and 
have no idea as to their whereabouts. 

Mr. Birruricur. Have you discussed the maintenance of those 
records with Colonel Bard ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. have. 

Mr. Birrnricur. What statement did Colonel Bard make about 
those records ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. That he had been unable to locate them. 

Mr. Core. Perhaps you should indicate who Colonel Bard is. 

Mr. Birruricut. What is Colonel Bard’s title? 

Colonel Prerce. I do not know. He is in the Justice Section, [ 
believe, of the Judge Advocate General’s Office. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Do you know whether the other person who was 
present at the time of the test is still in the Pittsburgh provost mar- 
shal’s office ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. I have no idea. I haven’t seen him since then. 

Mr. Birrnriaur. Well, would Colonel Bard know, or would his 
records show who that person was? 

Colonel Prerce. I believe they would. Iam quite sure they would. 

Mr. Birruriciutr. When you were given orders to take this test of 
Mr. Ieardi, what information was in your possession at that time 
as to what questions Icardi should be asked ¢ 

Colonel Prerce, The only thing we had was the report of Major 
Holohan’s disappearance and the summary of the investigation which 
had been made up to that time, in Italy. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Was there any information in that report that 
you had that Major Holohan had been shot ? 

Colonel Pierce. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruricutr. Or been stabbed ? 

Colonel Pierce. No. 

Mr. Birrurient. Or poison had been administered to him? 

Colonel Prerce. No, sir. 

Mr. Birrurienr. Or that his body had been thrown in a lake? 

Colonel Prerce. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruriaiur, Now, at the time this test was given, there was no 
indication, insofar as the report was concerned, that Major Holohan 
was actually dead ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. No, sir. 

Mr. Pirrurie ts that right? 

Colonel Pierce. That is right. 

Mr. Birrurtaiur. Now, also at the time of this test was Mr. Icardi 
asked questions concerning the embezzlement of any United States 
funds? 

Colonel Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birryricny., Wes thet embezzlement mentioned in the report 
that you had prior to the test ? 
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Colonel Prerce. I do not recall any such mention. 

Mr. Birruricut. Well, how was it brought out at the time of the 
test 

Colonel Pierce. Mr. Icardi told me during my discussion of the 
case with him that the mission had a considerable amount of funds. 

Mr. Birruricut. Who was this you were discussing that with? 

Colonel Pierce. Mr. Icardi. 

Mr. Birrurieut. Icardi? 

Colonel Prerce. At the time of the examination. 

Based on that statement, he was asked questions whether or not 
he had ever diverted any of those funds to his own personal use, not 
because we suspected he had as far as I can recall, but merely a ques- 
tion thrown in on the possibility that he might have, the possibility 
there might have been a motive for whatever crime was committed, 
if a crime had been committed. 

Mr. Birrurientr. What was his answer to those questions concern- 
ing embezzlement or the converting of funds to his use ? 

Colonel Prerce. He stated that he had. 

Mr. Brrrnricur. Did he state what he used them for? 

Colonel Prerce. Relying on my memory, again, and as nearly as 
I can recall, he said he used the funds to assist in the purchase of a 
toy store or a toy-manufacturing concern in Italy. 

r. Brrraricut. Did he mention any person that you can recall 
that he was going into this venture with ? 

Colonel Prerce. Yes, he did; but I can’t reeall who it was. 

Mr. Birruricer. Did he mention how much money he had diverted, 
which was formerly United States funds? 

Colonel Pierce. I think he mentioned an amount, which is in my 
report. 

Mr. Birrnricnr. You don’t recall, though, what the amount was? 

Colonel Prerce. No; I do not. 

Mr. Coir. Suggest to Colonel Pierce the name of the Italian with 
whom he had alleged to have engaged in the toy business, to see if 
the colonel is then in a position to recall the name of the man with 
whom Icardi told the colonel he had engaged in the toy business 
to his own personal financial interest. 

Mr. Birruricur. Do you recall the name “Migliari”? 

Colonel Prercr. No, sir; I do not. I could only refer to that name 
by referring to my notes taken at the time of the examination. 

Mr. Coir. So even if you heard the name now, you wouldn't be able 
to ascertain that as being the name told you at the time of the test? 

Colonel Prercr. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruricir. Colonel Pierce, have you ever read the details of 
the disappearance of Major Holohan since the time this test was 
given? 

Colonel Prerce. Only what has appeared in the newspapers. 

Mr. Birruricir. Now at the time this test was given, you say that 
Mr. Teordi was asked if he shot Major Holohan and if he stabbed 
Major Holohan, or if he administered poison, or if he threw his body 
in the lake ? 

- Colonel Prerce. I can't say from a definite recollection that those 
questions were asked, exeept that it would be normal to ask them, and 
I'am reasonably sure I did ask them. 
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Mr. Birrnricur. Well, in the report that was given to you prior to 
the test, was there anything in that to indicate that Major Holohan 
had been shot and that his body had been thrown in the lake ¢ 

Colonel Prerce, No, sir. 

Mr. Birrnrigur. Nothing whatsoever 

Colonel Prerce. No, sir. I can recall nothing that indicated that 
Major Holohan—that anything had happened to him, other than 
that he had disappeared. 

Mr. Cove. Well, did the report contain such information or infer- 
ence which would create the suspicion that Major Holohan had dis- 
appeared under circumstances which might indicate foul play ? 

Colonel Pierce. You must recall criminal investigators are always 
suspicious people and when someone disappears, one thing we always 
think about first is foul play, and the possibility of something having 
been done to the person, rather than just disappearing, either of their 
own free will or otherwise. 

Mr. Cove. My point is, the Army must have had some reason to 
suspect that Major Holohan’s disappearance was the result of foul 
play in order to justify it or in order to prompt it to order you to 
make the test. 

Colonel Pierce. The test was not made, Mr. Cole, with the thought 
in mind that anything had happened to Major Holohan, but merely 
with the thought in mind, Did Lieutenant Icardi know what had 
happened to him ¢ 

We also wanted to test a Sergeant Lo Dolce, who, as I recollect, 
was asked if he would take a test, and who refused. 

Mr. Birrnuriciur. Colonel Pierce, do you recail Mr. Leardi’s answers 
to your questions concerning how and under what circumstances he 
obtained this money which he diverted to his own use ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. No; I am sorry, I do not; or not in sufficient detail 
to give you the answer that I believe you want. In other words, 
he said he diverted it to his own use. Now, just how he took it, where 
he got it, I don’t recall. He was carrying part of the money which 
the mission had. That I recall he told me. 

Mr. Birrurienr. Was Icardi ever asked the question during the 
test whether or not he took any money from Major Holohan or from 
his body ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. I doubt if he was. Not knowing that anything had 
happened to Major Holohan, that question might not be asked. 

Mr. Brrrnricur. When you prepared your report following the 
test, did your report show what questions were asked him and what 
answers were given / 

Colonel Prerce. They did: yes, sir. 

Mr. Birrurieur. But that report is no longer available / 

Colonel Prerce. Well, I haven't seen the report since the examina- 
tion was given. I have no idea as to where it is. 

Mr. Birruricur. Can you arrange to confer with Colonel Bard 
about this and see what can be found in the way of reports that you 
made following that test / 

Colonel Prerce. I can; yes, sir. 

Just off the record, if I may make a statement off the record—— 

Mr. Cote. Let’s see what you are going to say. 

‘olonel Pierce. We were looking for that report for at least 2 
years. 
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Mr. Coir. You mean for the past 2 years or 2 years after? 
Colonel Prerce. The past 2 years. 

Mr. Coir. Now, who is 

Colone! Pierce. Well, “we” is a broad term. I was told that the 
report had been searched for, for quite a long period of time, I say 
approximately 2 years. I made no search personally. I am not in 
position to go into anybody’s office and look for reports. I am not 
part of that office any longer. IT know where I left it. 

Mr. Birruricnt. While the test was in progress, do you reeall any 
questions that were asked Mr. Teardi in which he gave answers ind1- 

‘ating he was not telling the truth / 

Colonel Prerce. I wouldn't like to answer that without referring to 
any questions and answers and the charts. 

Mr. Birruricur. You don’t recall whether he misstated the truth 
or not? 

Colonel Pierce. I do not. 

Mr. Birruricur. Insofar as the test is concerned ? 

Colonel Prerce. I don’t know. 

I could explain, if the chairman will permit me to make again an 
off-the-record statement. I can explain why that is so. 

Mr. Coir. Well, now, wait a minute. Why do you want it off the 
record? What are you going to say? 

Colonel Prerce. | didn’t think it was pertinent. 

Mr. Corr. You didn’t think it was pertinent ? 

Colonel Prerce. 1 am not the judge, of course, but it is for your 
personal information. 

Mr. Cote. Well, go ahead and let’s have it on the record. Whether 
pertinent or not, we will allow subsequent events to determine. 

Colonel Pierce. Well, when a person is being given a test they are 
asked many questions, some of them pertinent and some you might 
say semipertinent or relevant, and some totally irrelevant. The final 
results as to whether or not a man is telling the truth, or the entire 
truth, is based on evaluation of all of his answers and reactions to all 
of those questions, which makes it diflicult to say now did he or did 
he not lie to any one question. I just don’t know at this point. 

Mr. Coir. Well, are you able to state from your recollection as to 
whether or not your conclusion at the time of the test, based upon a 
composite of all of the questions and answers, as to whether he had 
been telling the truth? 

Colonel Pierce. Well, my conelusion was based on a study of the 
charts, the questions, the reactions, as a whole, which study was made 
after the test was given, after I returned to my oflice in Washington. 

Mr. Corr. What was 

Colonel Prerce. And I recall having said that, to the best of my 
belief, he did not kill Major Holohan, and perhaps didn’t know who 

did. Now, that may not be the wording of the report, but that is, in 
essence, I think, what was said. We didn’t know that Major Holohan 
had been killed, keeping that in mind, don’t you see. 

Mr. Birruricur. After you examined the charts and you couldn’t 
determine whether or not Icardi was telling the truth about the 
disappearance of Major Holohan. 

Colonel Prerce. My recollection is that we felt that he probably 
didn’t know. You see, this lie detection is not an exact science. No 
two people react the same. We can only take the reactions you have 
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to the questions you ask, and based on an evaluation of those reactions, 
make a determination to the best of your ability as to whether or 
not the things which—the answers which are given are true. And that 
was done in that case to the best of our ability at that time. 

Mr. Birruricur. Colonel Pierce, Mr. Icardi recently has made 
application for admission to the bar in Pennsylvania. A hearing was 
held by members of that bar and a transcript of the proceedings was 
taken on March 4, 1953. At that time they had Mr. Icardi there to 
take his statement in connection with this matter. There are certain 
parts of the transcript I would like to read and question you about. 

Colonel Pierce. Very well. 

Mr. Brerinienr. I will start reading here where he is referring to 
taking the lie-detector test. 

Colonel Pierce. Yes. 

Mr. Brrruricir (reading) : 

We began at 9 o’clock in the morning and the questions were all answered 
by “Yes” or “No.” You may know something about him. There were ques- 
tions asking me directly did I kill Major Holohan, did I shoot Major Holohan, 
did I stab him, did I bury his body, did I throw his body into the lake, and so 
forth, and so on. These questions continued throughout the day. ‘Half an 
hour was taken for lunch at noon. At 5 o'clock the colonel who was conduct- 
ing this said, “Mr. Icardi, we thought we had something on you. However, this 
interrogation does not show it. But before we go back to Washington, I want 
to be absolutely certain that no mistake has been made. Will you come back 
tomorrow morning?” 

Do you recall making those statements to Mr. Icardi¢ 

Colonel Prercr. No, sir: I do not. I did ask him to come back the 
next morning. 

Mr. Birririgur. Would there be any occasion for you to make any 
such statement to him, that you didn’t think that he had been found 
guilty of any crime? 

Colonel Pierce, No. 

Mr. Coir. Do you deny that you made those statements ? 

Colonel Prerce. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricut. I continue to read: 

I accepted, consented to return the next day, and again we went through 
the same routine, and when this session was over, the colonel said: ‘Mr. Icardi, 
you will hear no more about this case. I am convinced that you had nothing 
whatsoever to do with what happened to Holohan. 

Do you recall making that statement to Mr. Ieardi / 

Colonel Pierce. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Birrurienr. You are certain you did not make such a state- 
ment to him 

Colonel Prerce. I certainly did not make such a statement. 

Mr. Brrruricur. Did you at any time make any statement to Mr. 
Teardi which would lead him to believe that he had been completely 
exonerated in connection with the disappearance of Major Holahan? 

Colonel Pierce. That is a rather difficult question. I would be 
inclined to say no, but in a discussion of a case with the subject, it is 
rather difficult to say what the subject might read into your questions 
or statements. Certainly no direct statements were made, because no 
experienced oom will, except in very rare cases, tell a subject 
that he is absolutely cleared, and I would have no occasion to do that, 
I would have no authority to do it. It wasn’t my decision to make 
whether or not the case wouldn’t be pursued. I couldn’t tell he 
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wouldn’t hear any more about it. It would be unthinkable to make 
that kind of a statement. 

Mr. Coie. Well, do you now state that this was not one of those 
rare instances when the examiner might feel justified in expressing 
his judgment with respect to the guilt or innocence of the person be- 
ing examined ¢ 

Colonel Pirrce. I certainly do, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Birrnrienr. At the time of the test. could vou have made these 
statements on the basis of what you knew at that time ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. I don’t see how that would be possible. It is just 
not consistent with anything that we normally did under those ecir- 
cumstances. It is totally inconsistent with them. 

Mr. Birruricur. Now at the time the test first started or immedi- 
ately prior to the time the test began, did you notice Mr. Icardi’s 
condition? Did he seem to be cooperative, was he nervous or agitated 
in any way, did he object to giving the test / 

Colonel Pierce. He was very cooperative, but extremely nervous the 
first day, much steadier the second day. His extreme nervousness 
the first day was the reason that he was asked to try and get a good 
night’s rest and come back the following morning, so the examination 
could be continued. 

Mr. Birruricur. Was the same line of questioning given the second 
day as was given the first day ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. The same general line, yes. ‘There perhaps were 
additional questions that were not asked the first day. 

Mr. Birriuricur. Now you say during the first day that he was 
very nervous while you were giving him the test. 

Colonel Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Birruricgur. Now knowing what you did at the time that the 
test was given on the first day, how could he attribute your making 
this statement which appeared to exonerate him. 

Colonel Prerce. At the end of the first day’s test ¢ 

Mr. Brrruricur. Yes. 

Colonel Pierce. I can’t see any possible reason for his making such 
a statement, unless it is manufactured out of whole cloth. For the 
simple reason that we hadn’t made up our minds ourselves. 

Mr. Courrney. Did you have an opinion at the end of the first day’s 
test in the condition 

Colonel Prerce. I would say no, we had no opinion. 

Mr. Birruricur. Then there would be absolutely no reason to make 
such a statement ? 

Colonel Pierce. Certainly not. 

Mr. Brrrnricut. That he made before the bar association / 

Colonel Pierce. That is why I say it was inconsistent. Had we 
had an opinion, we probably wouldn’t have gone on the second 


day. 

Mir. Courtney. When did you arrive at an opinion ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. After we returned and studied the charts and ques- 
tions and answers. 

Mr. Courtney. So that at the end of the first day’s test you had no 
opinion, you did not consider the test conclusive because of a number 
of things, including the condition, the nervous condition of the wit- 
ness, and therefore you called him back a second time and continued 
or repeated the tests, is that correct ¢ 
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Colonel Pierce. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrnry. So that between the first and the second days, did 
you or did you not have an opinion as to whether or not he was or 
was not telling the truth? 

Colonel Pierce. | would say no, no. 

Mr. Cote. What about at the conclusion of the second day? 

Colonel Pierce. Still no definite opinion, Mr. Cole, until we had 
made a complete study of the charts. 

Mr. Birrisnicur. When was the study made of those charts, Colonel ? 

Colonel Prerce. Well, within a few days after returning to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Burruricur. It was several days later that you made a study 
of the charts. Did you see or talk to Mr. Ieardi after the second day 
of the test? 

Colonel Pimrce. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruriair. You never had an opportunity to talk to him 
since then? 

Colonel Prerce. No, sir. 

Mr. Birruricur. So at no time could you have made the statements 
which were attributed to vou by Mr. Icardi at the time he testified 
before the Pennsylvania Bar Association 

Colonel Pierce. T have never spoken to Mr. Teardi since the test 
was given, 

Mr. Courtney. As a matter of fact, you had no opinion as to his 
guilt or innocence or as to the reliability of the tests on either of those 
two occasions when you were present with him ? 

Colonel Prercr. I would say no. You know, when you are giving 
a test, you sometimes get a little thought forming in your mind. The 
thought is not crystalized. The opinion is not crystalized. And that 
crystallization does not take place until you go over those records, until 
you have studied them, until you check very carefully the reactions 
back and forth to all questions. 

Mr. Courrney. Then your opinion was not formed 

Colonel Prerce. The opinion was not formed. 

Mr. Courtney. Until after you had left the presence of Icardi and 
3 or 4 days later, 3 or 4 days after the two tests had been concluded ? 

Colonel Pirrce. That is correct. 

Mr. Courrnry. And therefore you could have expressed no opinion 
prior to that time ? 

Colonel Prerce. I don’t see how it would be possible. 

Mr. Corr. Well, are vou positive that whatever impressions you may 
have acquired during the course of the tests on either the first day 
or the second day with respect to the guilt or innocence of Icardi, that 
you did not convey to him those impressions ? 

In other words, even though you may have formulated impressions 
as you went along, are you not positive that you did not voice those 
impressions to Teardi on either the first or the second day? 

Colonel Pierce. Mr, Cole, it is very difficult after 6 years to make 
a positive statement that you did or did not say something, unless it is 
very clear in your mind exactly what was said or what was not said. 

But it would seem so inconsistent to make such a statement that I 
just can’t conceive of such a statement having been made. IT certainly 
did not tell him that he would hear no more of it. I certainly did 
not tell him that he was cleared. Because always there is a reserva- 
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tion in the back of your mind that maybe you will get another chance 
to run another test which will be more conclusive. And I had in 
mind that we would like to run a test on Lo Dolce, after which we 
might want to come back to Mr. Icardi, and the occasion never pre- 
sented itself. 

Mr. Cote. But you are positive that you did not say to him on either 
the first—on the first day, “Mr. Icardi, we thought we had something 
on you. However, this interrogation does not show it, but before we 
go back to Washington I want to be absolutely certain that no mistake 
has been made. Will you come back tomorrow morning?” 

Colonel Pierce. | certainly did not make that statement. 

Mr. CourrNry. Well, did you have any such opinion at that time? 

Colonel Pierce. No, no, I didn’t even have that opinion. 

Mr. Birruricgur. It would be impossible to have that opinion at that 
time; isn’t that true? 

Colonel Prerce. It would. Further, we didn’t know what happened 
to Holohan. We didn’t know Holohan had been murdered. Making 
such a statement to that man was just unthinkable. 

Mr. Birrnricutr. When you asked him the question at the time of 
the test: did he stab him, did he shoot him, did he throw his body in 
the lake, you knew nothing about that but you were just assuming 
that if Major Holohan did disappear he may have cisappeared in that 
manner 

Colonel Prerce, That is correct, merely to see what reaction such 
questions would cause. 

Mr. Birrurieur. Are you certain or are your fairly certain that you 
asked Leardi the question: Did he throw Major Hololan’s body in the 
lake 

Colonel Pierce. I believe I did. I seem to recall asking that ques- 
tion and I think if we could find my list of questions we would find that 
was asked. It would be a perfectly normal question to ask him under 
thoes circumstances. 

Mr. Cote, Are you postive that you did not state to him at the con- 
clusion of the test: “Mr. Ieardi”—in words or in substance—*Mr. 
Ieardi, you will hear no more about this case. [ am convineed that 
you had nothing whatsoever to do with what happened to Holohan”? 

Colonel Pierce. I certainly didn’t make that statement. 

Mr. Cote. Did you have in your own mind any conviction at that 
time, at the conclusion of the test, with respect to whether or not 
Ieardi had had anything to do with the disappearance of Holohan ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. I doubt that very much. 

Mr. Birrurigur. Would it have been possible to have had an opin- 
ion at that time? 

Mr. Coie. Well, a conclusion, a conclusive opinion. 

Colonel Pirrce. Not a conclusive opinion, no, sir. That I can say 
with definiteness. 

It would be possible to have a rather firm opinion at the end of a 
test, but it would not be possible where a subject displayed the nervous 
tension displayed by Mr. Icardi, without a considerable amount of 
study and analysis of the charts and reactions. 

Mr. Birruricnut. Now at the time you questioned him concerning 
the diverting of United States funds to his own use, was that brought 
out the first day or the second day, do you recall / 

Colonel Pierce. I don’t recall definitely. I dimly seem to remember 
it was the second day. 
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Mr. Birruricut. You think it was the second day ! 

Colonel Prerce. I believe it was. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Now, if I was to mention a certain sum of money, 
would you recall it being the sum of money that he mentioned that he 
diverted to his own use? 

Colonel Pierce. I think I might. 

Mr. Birruricut. Does this figure sound familiar: 1,650,000 lira ? 

Colonel Pirrce. I believe that is a correct figure. 

Mr. Brrruricut. You think that is the correct amount which he 
states that he diverted to his own use in the purchase of a toy manu- 
facturing business in Italy ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Cote. You say that—you have indicated that an effort has been 
made to locate your records made at the time of the test and that they 
have not been found ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Core. What is the general practice so far as you know of the 
War Department or of the Army with respect to the storage of such 
records, the preservation of them ? 

Colonel Prerce. I don’t know, Mr. Cole, what the practice is at the 
resent time. At the time the examination was made, the records were 
ept in my office at the Pentagon. I kept them in my own personal 

file in the office. 

Mr. Coie. Was there any policy so far as you know at that time that 
these records, such records in general, would be retained for a limited 
period and then destroyed ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. No, sir; it was my policy—and I was in charge of it 
at that time—to keep those records indefinitely. 

Mr. Coir. So far as you know now, does the War Department, 
the Army, have in its possession records of polygraph tests relating 
to other cases as far back as 1947? 

Colonel Prerce. I have no knowledge as to that. 

Mr. Corr. At any rate, so far as you know, it was not the practice 
then nor is the practice now of the Army to destroy these records after 
a certain period of time? 

Colonel Prerce. So far as I know, it was not. 

Mr. Corr. So far as you know, it is the practice of the Army to keep 
them indefinitely ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. Well, as I have stated I have no knowledge one way 
or the other. 

Mr. Corr. I say so far as you know. 

Colonel Prerce. So far as I know, yes. It was my recommendation 
they be kept. 

Mr. Corr. Can you recall to us what the report which was sub- 
mitted to you initially by the Army and upon which you based the 
questions involved in the examination—what that report contained ? 

Colonel Prerce. Summarizing it rather briefly, and again prefacing 
my remarks with the statement that it was 6 years since I seen that 
report, it was a statement that Maj. William Holohan had disappeared 
in northern Italy while on a mission for OSS, that an extensive investi- 
gation had been made to determine the cause of his disappearance, 
whether he might have been taken prisoner by the Germans, whether 
he might have voluntarily left his post of duty, or whether there might 
have been foul play. that based on that investigation an interview was 
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desired with the other members of the mission who were at that time in 
the United States, those members being Sergeant Lo Dolce who was 
then in New York and Lieutenant Ieardi who was then in Pittsburgh, 
both of whom were out of the service, and following up on that request 
both gentlemen were contacted as to whether or not they would be 
willing to take a polygraph examination, Lieutenant Icardi readily 
consenting and Sergeant Lo Dolce refusing. 

Mr. Corr. But pror to the examination of Icardi made by yourself, 
is it not the fact that Icardy had been interrogated by the Army intelli- 
gence representatives and liad told to the Army his story with respect 
to the incidents on the night of the disappearance of Holohan? 

Colonel Pierce. I believe that is correct. I think that statement 
was there. 

I also believe that his statement was repeated in substance to me 
on the occasion of my talk with him. 

Mr. Coir. So that the Army must have had some reason to doubt 
the truth of his story in order to feel itself justified in ordering you to 
examine him by way of a polygraph? 

Colonel Prerce. Not necessarily, Mr. Cole. Sometimes a polygraph 
examination is given merely to confirm something already said, not 
from the fact that you doubt the man’s statement necessarily or that 
you feel that the man is covering up something, but merely in an 
effort to do everything possible to see whether or not he may be covering 
up. We had no reason at that time to feel that any foul play had been 
committed. 

Mr. Corr. Well, unless there had been some suspicion that Teardi 
had not been telling the whole truth or was covering up, there would 
have been no reason for having the polygraph, would there ? 

Colonel Prerce. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Coir. Now, what would 

Colonel Pierce. It is many times used merely in an effort to see if 
Teardi had been involved in some foul play, what his reactions would 
be to questions concerning that. 

Mr. Core. Well, your statement in and of itself indicates that there 
is a measure of doubt in the minds of those who feel that a polygraph 
is required or justified. 

Colonel Prerce. Well, as I said before—— 

Mr. Coxe. I don’t mean that there was a doubt to the point of convic- 
tion, but there was a measure of doubt concerning the fullness and the 
truth of Icardi’s story which had been previously told to them. 

Colonel Prerce. Where someone has disappeared, there is always the 
thought in mind that someone may not be telling the truth about that 
disappearance. 

Mr. Corr. Even including 

Colonel Prerce. Until the man is found. 

Mr. Cote. Even including Icardi¢ 

Colonel Prerce. Including anyone, sure, sure. But I certainly didn’t 
go out there with any suspicion. 

Mr. Core. I am not talking about you. I am talking—— 

Colonel Pierce. Well 

Mr. Cote. The—— 

Colonel Prerce. I was in charge of criminal investigation at that 
time. 
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Mr. Birruricut. That is the question I wanted to get to. Was that 
the title of your office at that time, Criminal Investigation 

Colonel Pierce. I was Chief of Criminal Branch, Provost Marshal’s 
Office. 

Mr. Birruricur. And that was in the Pentagon? 

Colonel Prexce. That is right. 

Mr. Birruricut. Does that office still exist / 

Colonel Prerce. It still exists. I don’t know whether it exists under 
that title or not. 

Mr. Brrrnricur. Do you know who would be in charge of that 
office now ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. No. 

Mr. Brrruricut. Who replaced you? 

Colonel Prerce. I do not know. ‘There have been several changes 
since then, and I don’t know. 

Mr. Birraricur. When you were retired, do you recall the name 
of the officer that took over your duties in that branch ? 

Colonel Prerce. Yes, a Major William Boas. 

Mr. Brrrurieut. And he was in charge of the Criminal Division 
of the Provost Marshal’s Office ¢ 

Colonel Prerce. Criminal Investigation Branch, which was a part 
of the Provost Division. It was not a separate division. 

Mr. Brrrurigut. Do you recall whether that was located at the 
Pentagon 

Colonel Prerce. No; I don’t remember the room number. It was 
in the Provost Marshal General’s Office. IT don’t know the room 
number. We moved several times while we were there. 

Mr. Birruricnt. Do you recall the name of any officer who followed 
Major Boas? 

Colonel Prerce. No; I haven't kept track of who has held the 
position since that time. 

Mr. Birrnricur. How long was he on duty there, do you know? 

Colonel Pierce. Approximately 2 years, I think. He was there 
while I was there. He was my assistant. 

Mr. Birrurient. And you don’t know who followed him in charge 
of that branch ? 

Colonel Pierce. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Birruricur. | still think that efforts should be made to locate 
the report that you made, Colonel Pierce, following your examination 
of the charts. 

Colonel Pierce. The report I made is available, but the test ques- 
tions and the notes taken at the time of the test are what are apparently 
not available. 

Mr. Burrnrient. Do you have any idea what would be the best way 
- proceed to locate the questions and answers given at the time of 
the test ‘ 

Colonel Prerce. I haven't the slightest idea, Mr. Birthright, other 
than to make a request of the Provost Marshal General’s Office. 

Mr. Courrney. Major, were those question to which you now refer 
written out in advance or did you make an outline of the suggested 
questions and were they then taken down in shorthand and tran- 
scribed? Precisely how were they recorded ? 
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Colonel Prerce. Some of the questions were written out in advance 
of the test and some of them were asked just on the spur of the 
moment. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, how were they 

Colonel Prerce. When they were so asked 

Mr. Courrney. Recorded ¢ 

Colonel Pirrce. They were written on the chart. 

Mr. Courtney. You mean your handwriting? 

Colonel Prerce. In my handwriting. 

Mr. Courtney. And were the answers then recorded in your hand- 
writing 

Colonel Prerce. The answers are recorded by a plus and minus sign, 
the minus sign for the answer no and a plus sign for the answer yes. 

Mr. Courtney. But you recorded the question before addressing it 
to the witness / 

Colonel Prerce. Some of them, as they were asked. The questions 
were asked and written out at the same time. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, then 

Colonel Prerce. Q testions are always very short and always capable 
of only one answer, ves or no. 

Mr. Courtney. That is recorded plus or minus / 

Colonel Pierce. Yes. 

Mr. Courrney. So that what is is of record, if those records can be 
found, will be your own handwritten subject of the question that was 
asked of the witness 4 

Colonel Pierce. Notes that were made at the time. 

Mr. Courrney. That is right. 

Colonel Prerce. Based on the test and on interrogation of Mr. Leardi. 

Mr. Courtney. And then in addition to that, there would be the 
record on the machine / 

Colonel Pierce. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. The roll that is inserted in the machine? 

Colonel Pirrcer. Yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Would record by needle the reaction of the witness ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. At the time of the question / 

Colonel Pierce. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. Is there some way—strike that. 

How are the points on the machine roll connected with or related 
with the precise question ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. Each question is assigned a number. As that ques- 
tion is asked the subject, that number is written on the chart roll or as 
we call it the polygraph. 

Mr. Courtney. So there is a direct relationship, then, between the 
number of the question and the number recorded on the roll? 

Colonel Pierce. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. And the —— of the witness? 

Colonel Pierce. That is right. 

Mr. Courtney. Reaction of the witness? 

Colonel Pierce. That is correct. 

Mr. Birrnricutr. When you were in command of the Criminal In- 
vestigation Branch of the Provost Marshal Office, was it the practice 
to keep for some period of time the notes that were taken at the time 
the test was given ! 
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Colonel Pierce. Yes, sir. They were filed right with the tests, right 
with the polygrams, all kept together. 

Mr. Birriricur. They were kept indefinitely insofar as you know? 

Colonel Prerce. So far as I know, yes. 

Mr. Courtney. Colonel, would someone else in the normal prac- 
tice of criminal investigation evaluate this test, other than yourself? 

Colonel Prerce. No, sir. It is very difficult for one examiner to 
evaluate the results of an examination given by another examiner. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, then, a part of the examination and a part of 
the means by which you arrive at an opinion is your personal obser- 
vation of the witness under test ; is that correct ? 

Colonel Pierce. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. Plus the machine? 

Colonel Pierce. That is correct. 

Mr. Courtney. And the combination of those two is required to 
form an opinion ¢ 

Colonel Pierce. That is right, that and your interrogation of the 
subject. 

Mr. Courtney. Well, your interrogation ? 

Colonel Pierce. Which is, of course 

Mr. Courrney. And your personal observation ? 

Colonel Prerce. Personal observation. 

Mr. Courrney. And the machine? 

Colonel Prerce. That is right. 

Mr. Courrney. Recordation, are the three elements that are re- 
quired to form an opinion ? 

Colonel Prerce. A man’s willingness to answer questions, his com- 
plete—well, either he is an unwilling subject or a willing subject, and 
either he is cooperative or uncooperative and usually a note is made 
as to whether or not the subject is cooperative or uncooperative, and 
the subject’s physical condition is usually noted, and sometimes his 
blood pressure is taken. 

Mr. Core. If there are no more questions, that will conclude the 
hearing for today. 

Colonel Pierce, we appreciate your coming over and hope it will not 
be necessary to recall you, but hope it won't be an inconvenience to you 
in case it does develop that we will have to recall you. 

Colonel Pierce. I am very happy to come back at any time you wish, 
sir. 

Mr. Core. Thank you for coming. 

Colonel Prerce. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., Tuesday, May 19, 1953, the subcom- 
mittee was adjourned.) 
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